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SELECT OPINIONS, 


Hermann Jacobi, Professor of Sanskrit, University of Bonn, 14th 
December, 1926. — I have perused your new Journal of Oriental Research with 
great interest. I heartily wish you success in your meritorious undertaking. 

L. D. Barnett, School of Oriental Studies, London, 19th December, 

1926. — It seems to me to be a good beginning to the enterprise which I hope 
will be very successful. Some of the matter is very good indeed. 

J. Jolly, Wurzburg, Germany, 20th December, 1926. — This evidently 
is a periodical of great promise, with every chance of success. 

Q. Strauss, Professor of Sanskrit, Kiel University, 1st January, 1927. 
— Being very well pleased with the first number of your Journal of Oriental 
Reasearch I ask you to enrol me as a subscriber. 

Sir Richard Temple, Editor, Indian Antiquary, London, 6th January, 

1927. — Your excellent Issue. 

F. O. Schrader, Kiel, 9th January, 1927. — I have read with absorbing 
interest through the first number and find its contents quite satisfactory. . . . 

A journal of this kind has been undoubtedly a need in Madras 

since long. 

Dr. Wilhelm Printz, Librarian, D. M. G. Halle, 14th January, 1927. — 

This fascicle contains many very interesting and scholarly written 

articles: a pretty start! 

“Bombay Chronicle,” 12th December, 1926. — The 

Quality of scholarship displayed is of a high order. 

“Indian Review,” November, 1927. — We welcome this new Quarterly 

of Oriental Research The influence of Professor 

S. Kuppuswami Sastri, the Professor of ' %pskrit and Comparative Philology in 
the Presidency College, has been ceaselessly exercised in furthering the cause 
of such learning 

“New India,” 20th December, 1926. — The design 

and the get-up of the Journal is very good, and we recommend the Journal to 
all lovers of research and scholarship. 

"Hindu,” 9th February, 1927. — . .... The Journal will not merely 
maintain the high level reached m its first number but frequently transcend 
itself. 

'Madras Mail,” 21st January, 1927. — The 

contributions are from persons who have specialised in particular branches 
and show striking evidence of original work 

Dr. Sylvain Levi, Paris. — . . . . It deals with so many sides of 

Indian Science, and in such an interesting way. What I like most in it, is its 
genuine and regular Indian flavour, its proper ‘Rasa’. Many of your contri- 
butors, if not all of them, know how to combine Pandit-learning and Western 
standards. 

Dr. H. Luders, Berlin University. — .... I was greatly impressed 
with the high standard of scholarship, the originality of thought and the 
soundness of critical methods displayed in your contributions. ... 
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An ancient critic seems to have been struck very much by 
the deficiency of humour in Kalidasa; humour, such as he found 
in the Bhanas of Vararuci, Isvaradatta, Syamilaka or Sudraka. 
This critic seems to have been very much impressed by the 
subtle and delicate observation of life, the refined and ironical 
touch and gentle gaity that pervade the Bhanas of the said four 
authors. Kalidasa, so far as we know, has written no Bhanas or 
Prahasanas, but at the same time, there is nowhere in his 
Natakas that sombre seriousness which we find in Bhavabhuti. 
Kalidasa’s works are irradiated with a divine light. His 
genius has transmuted everything into fairy hues. But still we 
ask where humour comes in. His Vidusakas are more con- 
ventional than original creations of his genius. Let us therefore 
inquire whether Kalidasa was really destitute of Hasya-Rasa. 

Though Hasya-Rasa appears to be a familiar enough thing, 
most of us if asked about its exact psychology are likely to feel like 
the Vidusaka in the Bhagavadajjukiya who said “ I am said to 
represent humour but 1 do not know what humour is.” One of the 
latest books on English humour adopts this as the best definition 
viz., humour is “ thinking in fun while feeling in earnest.” This 
means that the true humourist must be able to live in such a deep 
intimacy with real feeling and emotions that he finds it difficult 
and distasteful to reveal them and if he should think of them at 
all he is quite likely to do a great deal of thinking in fun. The 
Hasya-Rasa of Indian poetics is a much wider conception 
than the humour of the western critics, with its many varieties 
of wit, irony, sarcasm, satire, parody, etc. We will first turn to 
the Nalya-Sastra of Bharata. 

VI— 1 
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Bharat a, treating Srhgara as the strongest and most funda- 
mental of human emotions, relates Hasya to it by pointing out 
that Hasya makes light of this emotion and thus derives its 
character of ‘Hasya’, Thus Hasya seems to stand at the opposite 
pole of Srhgara. This conception, no doubt, is faithfully embodi- 
ed in the Bhanas of Vararuci, etc. Especially the Bhana, Pada- 
taditaka, of Syamilaka, really reaches a lofty height of delicate 
humour in this direction. 

Ab h inavagupt a car ya, in commenting on the passage of 
Bharata, points out that ‘ incongruity ' is the soul of humour. 
And as incongruity is not any peculiar feature of Srhgara alone, 
it is permissible to relate Hasya to the other Rasas as well. When 
Marica, in fear of Rama, turns hermit, dwells in an Asraraa 
and explains Ramasvarupa to Ravana, we have the parody of 
Santi itself. As Abhinavagupta goes on to observe, Hasya- Rasa 
unwinds, so to speak, the intensity and concentration that 
characterise the other Rasas and makes them Abhdsa L e., 
dilutes them. But this Abhdsa is Lalitabhdsa , as the Bhava- 
prakasa puts it. Thus the enjoyment in humour springs 
from this Lalitabhdsa , that is to say, this delightful unwinding 
relaxation. 

The Bhavaprakasa also gives us the idea, viz., “You laughed 
because you loved.” Thus sympathy and not antipathy was the 
secret of humour, though the English critics are not agreed as to 
the attitude of the humourist to his comic characters being one 
ot complete amity. There is no doubt that the Indian conception 
displays a profounder psychological insight than the English one 
m every way. 

It must at once be conceded that the passages in Kalidasa’s 
works which we can recall as provoking laughter even in a 
moderate degree are few and far between and can almost be 
counted on the fingers. 

There is only one scene in his works, and that in the great- 
est of them all, viz., the Kumarasambhava. Here, in the 
eighth canto, we can not but laugh and the poet, we feel, must 
have laughed, if at least, for once. But this one laughing seems 
to compensate for the lack of laughter in other places in his 
works. Applying the test of Abhinavagupta, we have to find out 
how the incongruity arises and for this purpose we have to 
examine the whole poem. 
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In the first canto the poet paints the sublime in the Hima- 
layas and introduces us to the heroism of SatT, who, unable to 
brook the insult offered by her father, Daksa, burns herself in the 
fire generated by her own Yogic powers. She is reborn as the 
daughter of Himavan and is the very perfection of maidenly 
beauty, grace and charm, Narada who is conceived as a kind 
of deity of humour does good to the world through what appears 
as mischief. Mischief is a form of humour. If we want to 
understand the humour of the Kumarasambhava, we have to look 
at it through the eyes of Narada, who, after meeting Uma at the 
very outset and inspiring her with the divine desire of marrying 
Siva, vanishes altogether from our view, but he is there hiding be- 
hind the curtain and we can hear his laughter at every stage. 
Narada probed into the future and knew what was to happen in 
the end. He watched behind the curtain chuckling within him- 
self as he went on looking at scene after scene. That Siva should 
have quietly accepted Parvati to serve him and never foreseen 
the danger to himself is the point of the humour in the first canto. 
Siva believed thoroughly in himself and his mastery over the 
passions. He fancied he was invulnerable to woman's beauty 
though it came embodied in the transcendental perfection of 
Parvati. But behind the curtain, Narada chuckles. We may 
almost overhear him exclaiming. “ Old man ! persist in your 
delusions. Soon wilt thou become a slave to her whom thou 
thinkest but Prakrti's doll/' 

In the second canto the gods go to Brahma and his answer 
to their supplication, especially his use of the expression * Uma - 
rupa, is very significant. For Uma is as yet not a name of 
Parvati, but she will be getting that name only when her mother 
will dissuade her from tapas, for which she will later on be retir- 
ing, to win the heart of Siva. His answer really means that 
Parvati by her tapas will attract Siva, as magnet the iron, and 
that the gods may look ahead in that direction. But the gods 
understood not the words of Brahma and set themselves to 
unite the two as if their striving would be of any avail in the 
matter. Again Narada must have chuckled to think that the 
gods should meddle in what was no business of theirs without 
knowing the consequences. 

In the third canto, which is the sublimest part of the whole 
poem, we have Manmatha and Madhava striving to awaken Siva 
to a sense of Parvatfs beauty. The poet's genius is at its highest 
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point and we are introduced into the innermost sanctuary of 
peace, the soul's citadel, where Siva has entrenched himself, and 
the attempt of Manmatha is most ludicrous and preposterous. 
Manmatha was burnt to ashes and Siva is victorious for 
the moment. But behind the curtain can be heard 

Nirada exclaiming * Manmatha is dead; long live Manmatha 
The third eye of Siva which reduced him to ashes will scon open 
again but not in fire. The seriousness of the \ ogin and the 
conquest of passion are suggested by the poet in passages of the 
loftiest grandeur and from the point of view of humour the 
emotion which was afterwards to be unwound is at the 
highest point. 

The whole of the fourth canto is filled with the lamentations 
of Rati bewailing the loss of Manmatha. But when her wailing 
is about to be translated into a dire deed, a voice comes to her ? 
saying that when Uma marries Siva her husband would come 
back to life. Whose is this voice if not Narada's ? 

Though this message is apparently one of consolation still it 
is full of humour and suggestive of the coming events. The 
tension of the situation grows from canto to canto and humour 
is still veiled and is apparent only to the detached soul of Narada. 

Uma dons the robes of the hermit and retires into the forest 
to perform tafias. Siva at last is conquered by her austerity, where 
her charms have failed to prevail, and He goes out of his own 
accord to meet her. The humour has almost delivered itself out 
and Siva himself in disguise as Brahmacarin describes Siva as 
a worthless fool. He at last throws off his disguise and declares 
himself to be the slave of Uma. We can hear Narada behind the 
scenes exclaiming “ you were out to secure Uma and only wanted 
some pretext or other.'" Siva would hardly wait for Uma to get 
her father's permission and it is Uma herself that forbids him and 
Siva has to submit, no doubt, with woe-be-gone face. 

We have already come to the sixth canto now. In this 
canto, the Rsis are sent to Himavan to formally solicit the hand 
of the bride. The date for the marriage is fixed and Siva is so 
eager that he finds it very difficult to wait even for the few 
days that preceded the marriage-date. It is now the poet's turn 
to laugh and he laughs in the following stanza : 

qsqfedq crpqfrisr wm- 

- ■ # V-. 
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The seventh canto is almost pure humour. It bubbles with 
fun and frolic. Kalidasa has loved to depict Siva in his character 
of the son-in-law. We have no doubt that the soul of Kalidasa 
loved to linger upon the son-in-law aspect of Siva. To him the 
mirth and humour of the situation were as much worth describing 
as the sublimity of the Yogin which is presented to us in the third 
canto. Siva bedecks himself duly as befits the bride-groom ; his 
snakes and serpents, he transforms into fragrant garlands and 
bracelets; the Vibhuti becomes sandal paste; the eye in the fore- 
head becomes the tilaka ; in fact, everything that, before, was re- 
volting and horrible is metamorphosed into things of beauty. 
(This is exactly the alchemy that Kalidasa wants to depict in this 
epic viz. the transmutation of earth into heaven). He must have 
looked proud and we can almost overhear the taunts levelled at 
him and we can almost see him smiling foolishly and becoming 
the son-in-law butt. He goes through every rite of marriage. He 
prostrates before elders and Brahma is at his wit's end as to what 
blessing to bestow. He must have been puzzled and tickled at 
the Yogin that was, having transformed himself into a tiptop son- 
in-law. Such is the humour of the gods. Manmatha is now in- 
troduced to meet Siva face to face and he must have blushed to 
see the dreaded god in his new role supplicating him for some 
of those very shafts that formerly provoked the third eye. 

The humour becomes much more exuberant in the eighth 
canto, in fact too exuberant for the critics. The honeymoon of 
Siva, Kalidasa could not pass over. He describes with loving 
detail and does not omit its many humourous situations. Siva 
becomes the ideal bridegroom, for he satisfied the heart of his 
mother-in-law, Menaka. We all know that when a Hindu son- 
in-law is approved by his mother-in-law, the son-in-law is regard- 
ed as having grown perfect in folly. Siva by satisfying Menaka's 
heart is thus presented to us as perfect in folly. When Siva 
leaves Parvati to perform Sandhya, Parvatl manifests her 
jealousy and taunts him for preferring Sandhya to herself. The 
humour of all this would be very apparent if the whole thing 
were acted before us. 

Considering the poem as a whole, the humour is at first ex- 
tremely subtle and delicate. It begins in very low tones and is 
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almost inaudible. At this stage, the sublimity and spiritual 
grandeur almost entirely throw the humour into the background. 
It is. apparent only, to the detached soul of Narada. Little by. 
little, this sublimity and seriousness are transformed; the humour 
grows louder and louder and in the seventh and the eighth 
canto becomes almost obstreperous. From the heights of the 
Himalayas where eternal silence reigns, we are led step by step 
into the very nuptial chamber of God. This transition by its 
polar paradoxes and situations is bound to be attended with peals 
of laughter. Kalidasa has achieved almost a miracle in wedding 
humour with sanctity. We are made to laugh at the sacred even 
while it remains as sacred as ever before. Kalidasa walks 
undoubtedly at the edge of the precipice in this respect. Hum- 
our and seriousness are generally considered as poles apart, and 
in trying to depict God as a kind of supreme and glorified fool 
towards the end of the poem, Kalidasa taxes his own genius to the 
utmost. It is his glory that he has preserved the divine character 
of Siva and Parvati even while making us laugh. 

Laughter at the stage at which it is evoked in the Kumara- 
sambhava is itself a form of beatitude and becomes sacred. 

The Bhagavata narrates the stories of several people who 
attained to God through various kinds of emotions such as, 
krodha , bhaya etc. But it does not tell us of anybody who 
laughed himself into the presence of God. Kalidasa in the 
Kumarasambhava makes us ascend a peak of vision where 
laughter itself may become the gateway to the Supreme. Come 
to the top of Kailasa, the poet seems to say and laugh to your 
heart's content. The gods are fools and so are we and let us 
together laugh and dance in folly’s dance. It is from this point 
of view that we can answer the criticism of some critics who 
regard the eighth canto as a blot on the poem. All critics agree 
that the eighth canto is the work of Kalidasa. Kalidasa was any- 
thing but a prude. His soul loved everything in the world and at 
the same time he was far removed from the seriousness or 
moroseness of the dry ascetic. His object seems to have been to 
tear the mask of prudishness from off the faces of men. He has 
depicted the loftiest beauty in the maiden * Urna/ He has de- 
picted the soul of the Yogin in Siva. He has depicted the con- 
quest of that soul over mere physical beauty. He has given to 
us the great message of renunciation as the secret of undying 
love. After doing all this, he seems to throw open the nuptial 
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chamber of Siva and let us peep in. The critics exclaim with 
horror 'oh this is awful.' But Kalidasa would say, “ What you 
see in the nuptial chamber is as much a part of God as what you 
saw in the forest. I have redeemed the dross from it and if you 
have understood me, you can look into the nuptial chamber 
and regard it with as much veneration as everything else that I 
have depicted." 

The seventh canto of the Kumarasambhava parallels in some 
respects the seventh canto of the Raghuvarhsa where the wedding 
of Aja with Indumati is described. But at the same time the 
contrast is very striking. In the Raghuvarhsa the wedding 
follows the glorious Svayamvara of Indumati. In the Kuma- 
rasambhava, in place of the Svayamvara, we have the austerities 
of Uma. Similarly the eighth canto of the Kumarasambhava, 
describing the amours of Siva, parallels the nineteenth canto of 
the Raghuvarhsa describing the voluptuousness of Agni varna. 
The Srhgara described in the Raghuvarhsa is of earth, earthly; 
but the one in the Kumarasambhava is purified and sublimated. 
Kalidasa in his Kumarasambhava pushed back earth into seci'et 
heaven and spilled all secret heaven upon earth. 
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Translated by 
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The following translation of the annexure to the . report of a 
general meeting of the Societe Asiatique, held on the 18th June, 
1914, published in the Journal Asiatique 1914, (Vol. IV, 
pp. 209-12), will enable scholars who have no access to the 
French originarto see the exact steps in the new interpretation 
of a celebrated work of art. This interpretation was first pro- 
posed by Prof. Goloubew and is now being generally accepted, 
though some scholars still prefer the older interpretation. 

“ Arjuna' s cliff at Mavalipuram and the descent of the 
Ganges on earth, according to the Rdmayana and 
the Mahabhdrata. 

Among the many problems that the temples and the 
sculptured rocks of Mavalipuram set to us, figures that of deciding 
the subject which is found related in detail on the cliff said to be 
that of Arjuna. The high-relief which it shows is among the 
most important in India alike for richness of the composition and 
for perfection of technique. ... • 

The length of the rock is about 27 metres on a height of 9. 
A deep fissure separates it in two parts. The southern side ends 
in a temple of the purest Pallava Style. 

The high-relief in question comprises nearly a hundred and 
fifty persons or animals, adapted in a marvellous fashion to the 
rock which serves as the landscape. Prominently visible, close 
to a god, who is easily recognisd to be Siva, is sculptured a 
penitent in the distinct attitude of mortification. He supports 
himself on one leg, the hands joined above his head; he has a 
long beard, and long hair; the brahmamcal thread descends 
cross- wise from his left shoulder. For many years, we believed 
c '°"' acetic, the Pandava Arjuna at the moment when 




Mahabalipuram— Bhagiratha’s penance, 
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he imposed on himself his long trial in order to obtain the invin- 
cible arms of Indra. Nevertheless, this interpretation was never 
considered to be definitive. It did not explain the general sense 
of the composition of which the centre is found indubitably 
marked by the medial fissure of the rock. The Nagas sculptured 
in the depth of this fissure led Fergusson to believe that it was a 
case of serpent-worship. In agreement with our colleague 
M. Jouveau-Dubreuii, and after having studied the problem 
minutely, I believe I can submit to you, gentlemen, a new 
solution, equally founded on a text of the Mahabharata. The 
subject should be, according to our opinion, the a Descent of 
the Ganga on the earth. ” 

The point of departure of our interpretation was the incon- 
testable fact that the fissure of the rock simulates a river. At the 
time of the monsoon, and before the opening was closed by the 
attentions of the Archaeological survey, the rain water fell in a 
cascade bathing the bodies of the Nagas and the end of the trunk 
which is extended by the magnificent elephant sculptured to the 
right. All the persons and all the animals are seen to turn 
towards this river. It is thus evident that here is a capital fact, of 
cosmic importance. Now a similar fact is related to us in the 
Mahabharata as well as in the Ramayana ; the king Rhaglratha, 
after a penance of a thousand years, secured from Siva 1 the 
descent on earth of the celestial Ganga. This is the precise 
moment that we find represented to us here. 

It is easy to follow detail by detail, the narrative of the great 
epic poems, to recognise the two heavenly proofs of the 
grandiose event, the prodigious fall of the Ganga in the lower 
world, the Nagas indicating the route of the impetuous flow, the 
anchorites surrendering themselves to joy, and the great saints 
who mutler prayers in a low voice. As to the storm of the 
poem, the arlist of Mavalipuram has left it to the care of Nature 
itself which, during the North-East monsoon, surrounds the 
rock with its clouds and its lightnings. 

It is interesting to note that, in a temple (cave) near the 
high-relief, the Pallava sculptors have represented on the inner 


1. More literally: ‘obtained from Siva that he made to descend on 
the earth the celestial Ganga \ 

VI — 2 
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wall the divine shepherd Krsna supporting in the air the formida- 
ble burden of mount Govardhana and thus sheltering against the 
celestial cataracts the shepherds and the flocks of Nanda. It Is 
not certainly by chance that, side by side, we find the two 
supreme divinities of Hinduism, in an action of which the aim is 
to protect humanity from the inclemencies of the tempest and 
from the dangers of drought. 



A PROBLEM OF DRAVIDIC PHONOLOGY— 

TAMIL MEDIAL -Y-, -S- AND KANNADA -S-. 

BY 

L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar* m.a., b.l, 

(. Maharaja's College , Ernakulam .) 

In his Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages (2nd- 
ed.* pages 153* 158* 215) Caldwell poses an interesting but com- 
plicated problem of Dravidic phonology: “On comparing Canarese 
with Tamil* we often find s where we should have expected y- e.g., 
hesar , pesar Can. *a name' instead of peyar , Tam. If seems unsafe* 
however* to assume that in these cases y was the original and s the 
corruption. It may as well be that s- was the original and y the 
corruption. The Tamil peyar may therefore be a softened form of 
the Canarese pesar , and what renders this more likely is that 
the Tamil peyar itself is still further softened into per . In high 
Tamil* as in Malayalam* the softened form is often preferred by 
the poets as more elegant. It may possibly therefore be more 
ancient — e.g., paim, green, is in both languages more poetical 
than pasum. All that is certain with regard to such cases is* that 
y and s often change places. The existence, however, of a 
dialectic change from s toy* as apparent especially In the southern 
districts* is clearly proved by the change Sanskrit derivatives have 
undergone” (p. 153). u y changes into s. It has been shown 
that ch, s and j are softened into y in Tamil. Notwithstanding 
this, and in direct opposition to it* we find in colloquial Tamil # 
especially in that of the southern districts, a tendency also to 
harden y into i. Where s ought to be, it is pronounced as y, and 
where y ought to be, it is pronounced as s — e.g. } pasi, hunger* is 
mispronounced by the vulgar payi; whilst vayaru * the belly* is 
transformed into vasariu This change of y to s is not confined 
to the south* though it is more frequently met with there. Even 
in Madras, payangal * boys, is pronounced pasangal, and ayaf 
near* is not only pronounced but written asal. The change of 
y into s and again conversely of s into y* might seem to be owing 
to some peculiar perversity, but doubtless there is a cause for the 
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change in each case, and hence it is not always easy to determine 
which is the original and which the corruption. Where y is 
used euphonical ly to prevent hiatus, it does not change to s\ ” 
(p. 158). “1 should be prepared to admit that in these and 

similar instances, 'y may possibly be older than s.” (p. 215) 

Caldwell has left the problem unsolved in his book; and it 
still remains without an adequate and satisfactory explanation. 
The question, however, is of the utmost importance in the re- 
construction of Dravidic bases and the discussion of their inter- 
relationships. A proper approach to this question has to be made 
with reference not merely to the southern speeches (where, 
however, the problem stares us in the face) but also to the central 
and north Dra vidian dialects which, if carefully examined, might 
shed significant light on this matter. 

I give below a list of relevant words which raise the 

issue. 
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Tam. lite- Tam. col- | Malaya- TelugUt Kannada, Tulu. I Kui. Gondi. Kuru kh. 1 Malto. Brahui. 
rary, loquial. lam, ° * 
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fruit). 
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cf. also the following : — 

Telugu stems ces~ r cist - beside the base cey- (to do). 

„ its-, list - „ %- 

Toda dsnum (though it to be so) beside Tam. dyinum; be- 
side 

„ dyinor (if it be so) „ „ dual. 

[Toda o (LP.A. o) corresponds to a - of other dialects, and 
Toda -r stands for -/.] 

Irula niespikka (te feed), beside Tamil meyppi 
Significant points in the above instances . 

(a) First we have to note that -y~ occurs with greater or 
lesser frequency in most dialects, including Brahui of the north 
-cf. bey (green grass fit for grazing). Even in Kui ko-va (to cut), 
nd-va (to be pained), ve-va (to be boiled), one can reasonably 
postulate an older -y- which has now disappeared in connection 
with the formative particle -va used characteristically in Kui in 
in connection with verbs like these. 

( b ) -i- of the Tamil colloquial, -s- of Kannada and Telugu 

and of Tulu are found mostly in connection with derivatives 
formed with characteristic Dravidian affixes : - 


Kannada 

pasarn 

(green gram) — 

formative -ar 


pastil e 

(child) — 


-w/ 


past 

(hunger) — 


~i 


pase 

(mat) — 

tt ' 

■e ( = Tam. ai) 


bisil 

(sunshine) — 


41 


hasir 

(belly) — 


4r 


pesar 

(name) — 

9f 

~ar 


kasa 

(astringent) — 

adj. „ 

a 

Telugu 

pasarn 

(green corn) — 

?> 

formative-^r 


kasurn 

(unripe fruit)— 

tt 


Tulu 

pajcu 

(mat) — 

J* 




Kami, -e and Tam. -a i) 


paji (green) — 

■ ff 

4 


kasa (brackish) — 

adj. „ 

-a 


It will be observed (i) that in connection with most of these 
instances with -s- or these speeches possess cognate forms 
with -y- in only a few of the derivatives, but in all those in- 
stances which we might call the /.primaries’ ; and, further, (ii) that 

VI— 3 
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no -s- or -j occurs in the ‘ primaries’, but only -y wherever it is 
found to occur. 1 

The following are other illustrations in modern Tamil with 


-s- instead of literary -y- in derivatives : 

LITERARY — COLLOQUIAL 

muyal (hare) — musal 

iyai (to agree) — isai 

puyal (storm) — pusal 

kayang - (to be squeezed); kasang-; 

ay arn (mud) — asaru 


(c) So far as the central and northern speeches are concerned, 
the following points may be singled out — 

(i) -y occurs in the ‘primaries’ freely in many dialects : c/. 
kay- (to be hot) of the south with Kurukh xay-, Malto qay-; koy- 
(to cut, reap) with Gondi hoy- and Kurukh xoy~; my, bay (mouth) 
with Gandi vay, Kurukh bay; kay (fruit) with Gondi kaia ; cf. 
further Gondi nay (dog), pci- (to flower), miy- (to emerge from), 
etc. 

(ii) Gondi Ms- (to be hot) Kui kajn (hand) and Brahui bis- 
(to be cooked) remain to be explained with reference to -y- of 
their respective cognates in the south. 

-j- of Kui kaju (hand) and teja (to be wiped,) corresponds to 
-y- of so many dialects that we cannot help postulating here a 
change of -y- to -j- ; cf. Kui aja (woman) with southern ayi 
(woman) and cf. Tulu pajce (mat) with pay- (to spread), -s- of 
Gondi Ms- and Brahui bis- also may, in view of the fact that the 
cognates of most other dialects show only -y-, also be considered 
to be modifications of -y-. 

To suppose that -s- here represents the original condition of 
Dravidian is to ignore (i) the value of the presumption arising from 
the actual existence of -y- in cognates in most dialects of 
Dravidian, (ii) the significance of the process underlying the pro- 
duction of -s- or -j- in derivatives of Kannada, Telugu and Tuju, 
and (iii) the significance of the absence of -s in numerous other 
forms at least in the central and northern speeches, where we 
ought (according to this supposition) to expect -s. 

1. So far as Tamil is concerned, the forms with medial -s- (corres- 
ponding to -y-) are mostly found only in the colloquial or in compara- 
tively modern literary texts. Among all our instances, the only excep- 
tions to this rule are fiasa- (to be green, to lose lustre) and asai- (to 
move, stir) which are found in the oldest literary works. 
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The probabilities, therefore, all point to the fact that -s- of 
Gondi has- (to be hot) and Brahui bis- (to be cooked) is second- 
arily derived from -y-. 

The question of the adaptation of LA, -s-, as -y- in Tamil . 

(as) One of the arguments indicated by Caldwell in the cita- 
tion given above and used by others to show that -y- may be 
secondary to -s- or - 5 - is that old Tamil adapted LA. -i~, as -y- 
in a few instances like the following : — 

IA dkd§a — Old Tam. dkdyam 

„ desa — ,, ley am 

,, smasdna — „ may an am 

„ raja — „ arasan , avayan 

We have to bear in mind that this cha'nge has not affected 
all such adaptations, nor is it in these forms absolute, as we have 
alternants in old Tamil with instead of -y-. 


Further, the validity of this argument to prove the secondary 
character of all instances of native -y- in Dravidian is extremely 
doubtful in view of our review of the occurrence of -y~ in most 
Dravidian dialects outside Tamil. And in Tamil itself, I A. -s- 
may have been adapted as -y- on account of the predominance 
and strength of -y- in literary Tamil as distinguished from the 
colloquial 

(6) In certain dialects of Indo-European, and Indo- Aryan, 
an original -s- has been known to have changed to the aspirate 
-h- } then to zero, and then -y-. This has led some scholars to 
postulate this kind of change in Dravidian also. The error, 
involved in this presumption, of attributing to one language- 
family a change which is quite common in another, will evidence 
itself when we consider the probabilities with reference to the 
actual conditions in Dravidian taken as a whole. The postulate 
of an original -s- like this cannot satisfactorily be made in the 
case of any one of the instances in our list ; on the other hand, it 
is possible for us to account for the sibilants wherever they occur 
in the above list as having been modifications of -y-. 1 

1. (a) The question may arise here whether the origin of this -y- 

could be traced further back. The data at our disposal do not warrant 
anything conclusive; but one may query if in those primary bases where 
-y- is preceded by front vowels it may not have originally cropped up 
as an off-glide. 

(b) Further, correspondences like the following might raise the 
question of an original -£*- : 
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Phonetic aspects of the change -y- > -i-> -s-. 

(i) Tamil -y- in actual utterance is a semi-voiced palato- 
alveolar fricative which easily changes into the sibilant s by the 
introduction of a greater current of breath. In Tamil, s appears 
generally speaking, completely unvoiced owing to the associa- 
tion of the stronger breath-current in the production of the 
sibilant. The actual process of change can be noted distinctly 
when Tamil speakers of the older generation use, side by side in 
pairs, words like lit. muyal (hare) and coll, musal, preferring 
always the latter in emphatic enunciation. 

The voiced variety of i [z. e. a] is not met with in Dra- 
vidian ; in certain dialects like Tulu this voiced z changes into the 
voiced affricate j. 

(ii) The dental sibilant -s- in medial positions is exclusive in 
Kannada ; the palatal -s- is nowhere seen. Palatal -s- of Sanskrit 
words is in the old dialect always adapted as -s cf. 

IA. — Kann. adaptation 

das a — dasa 

asoka — asoka 

asa — dsa 

pasa — pasa 

So far as native words are concerned, -s- (corresponding to 
-y- of ‘primaries’ in Kannada itself and in other dialects) is found 
only in derivatives. This is also true of Tamil colloquial -s-. 

; What is the significance of this difference ? I feel inclined to take 
the View that, since -y- when preceded and followed by vowels in 
derivatives has a tendency to lose its consonantal value (cf. Tam. 

■ colloquial per ‘name’ with peyar ‘name’, viyar- ‘to perspire’ with 
z ter), the attempt to stress its individuality in the medial syllable 
leads to the incorporation of a stronger breath-current and there- 
fore to the change of the fricative -y- to -s- in Tamil colloquial 
and to -s- in Kannada (through an intermediate *-i- stage). 

South Dr. a-g- (to become) — Gondi ai- 
Kannada bagil (door) — Tam. vdyil — vasal 

Tulu muger (hare) — Tam. muyal — coll. Tam. musal 
Tulu begaru (sweat) — Kann. bevaru — Tam. viyar — Mai, visar 
Tam. mo gar u (curds), mdru (butter-milk) Kann. mosaru. 

Here too, nothing conclusive can be said, as -g-, instead of being 
original, may be inorganic, as in Tel. aruguru. etc. 
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Conclusion . 

Summing up, we find that 

(i) the occurrence of -y- in 4 primaries ’ in almost all dialects 
of Dravidian evidences its antiquity ; 

(ii) Tamil -i- corresponding to -y- is found generally only in 
the colloquial or in modern texts and not commonly in the 
oldest literary dialect ; 

(iii) -i- of modern Tamil and -s- of Kannada and Telugu 
and -j- of Tulu (all of them corresponding to -y~) are found in 
derivatives only ; 

(iv) the process of change of -y- to -i- in Tamil colloquial 
could be noted even today in the parlance of speakers of the older 
generation when they use forms with -i- in emphatic enunciation; 
and possibly the development of -s- (through *-i~) in Kannada 
and Telugu was therefore, ultimately due to the incorporation of 
a strong breath- current to mark off the individuality of the 
medial syllable of derivatives. 

One is therefore led to suggest that in these instances -y~ 
may be original and -i~, and -s- secondary. 



THE story of nabhanedistha and its 

JURISPRUDENTIAL BEARINGS, 


BY 


R. VASUDEVA SARMA, M.A., B.L., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, National College, Trichinofoly and 
member : Comite consultatif de jurisprudence Indienne 
Pondicherry (Fr. India.) 

The story of Nabhanedistha is as old as the days of the 
Yajurveda (Taittinya Samhita) and is thus told 

Hg; g=FFT FTF ^ 

, g FT 1 *r 

ft^g- i 

w nm* it, % arf ** ^ q ^ 

i ^ ^ q ^ q5iq 

| ^ FfFRdt ^ #SF^ S W FI 

CRIF ftFfF FltFltcFF^, F % cRF f^RT f^FF^ FWf- 

m % ertt l ctwiwft^ # 

qiSSWf^’T^, FTTFFA^F ft S cftFT FtWJ 
g#T % q^n^cr ft l 

Rendered into English, it would mean, ‘‘Manu petitioned his 
estate amongst his sons. He left out of account, Nabhaned 1§ tha 
who was dwelling as a student (with his preceptor). He returned 
home and asked “why did you disinherit me ? ” Mai ™ , re P hed 
saving - I have not left you out of the heritage. These Angirasas 
here fre performing a sacrifice. They do not wel know the 
means of attaining to Suvarga. Repeat unto them, this Brahmana. 
And as they depart heavenwards, they will bestow on you all heir 
cattle ” So he said. And they also bestowed on him, ail the 
cattle' that belonged to them, as they started for Suvarga And 
as he was marching along with the cattle, Rudra came up to him 

and met him on the sacrificial grounds. And he said unto him 
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“They bestowed these on me saying they were mine. These 
cattle are therefore mine !” “You are not their owner” said the 
other. “ Whatever is left over on the sacrificial ground, that is by 
right mine. Therefore should one not trespass on the sacrificial 
ground.” Then did N abhanedistha reply “Allow me my lord 1 
the fruits of the sacrifice, if by any means you do not desire these 
cattle.” And to that end, he took the ghee offering from the 
churning vessel and performed a full “Samsrava” offering, 
wherefrom, pleased, Lord Rudra ceased to care for the cattle.” 

(Taitt. Samhita. 3.1.9.) 

This same tale occurs again in a more embellished form but 
with a tame moral in the Aitareya Brahmana of the Rg-Veda. 
It runs as follows : — 

% HR# SRFcf IJRTO^ I #S- 

ftcR JR | B f m W 

cTRRtfRR 1 3 fqcIlSWflRT 3RR cTAl^r RT Rffk 

qqqiq%, % qg qgqqit^RM qi 3 % ^ qgs- 

?rgq, qqf feii qqqft%q°i cr% ?qq?#r qRqqftfq i 

cT^% I cn#tR{^IwflcT RRR % 1% I ?%fiq| 

I f<$q q: TOffi: ^ esrqtt- 

%qoj RR fqq:%f q%I% I I cfR% q^Sf 5 ^*!^ | cfdl 

tcrqqfqRR^ sr *qq #qR. |...ct R*ffqrsqq%ci% sum 

l Bffif qw 3$q; 3%qfqiq#=qq 

qi ^ qq % qR§f fq% i gtsq#qiT qr ^qgf# t qqsRfmt 
^ ?ilq fqdR rst i b fffcRqq iqciiqqivig % 55^1^ \ 
q era % 3 ?q: qqft%g*qq 

qi qq % q^fqRlltffI% I <T iqenqqra#r jqq; 

B 3 *q qRqrftfq 1 e gqfcnsrftaq 1 qrq qqq *51%% 
q fqcffss^ I qrsqqiTi^i 3«fcq q<cifq q ^ SRqqqtfrtffq 1 

In English, the story would run as follows : — 

u The brothers left out without a share, N abhanedistha, the 
son of Manu who was dwelling as a student with his preceptor, 
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He came unto them and asked ‘ Why have you excluded me 
from the partition ? ' They said 1 Ask him. He knows the law 
and can determine the division.’ Therefore is it that even now, 
children call their father 'the knower of the law and the deter- 
miner of the division.' He repaired to his father and said ‘ my 
sire ! They have allotted you to my share.' His father addressed 
him thus ‘ my son ! Heed them not ! These Ahgirasas here per- 
form a sacrifice for reaching the heavenly world. As often as they 
reach the sixth day, they go wrong. Repeat unto them these 
two hymns on the sixth day. And the thousand things they have 
got ready for the sacrifice, they will offer unto you, when they 
depart heavenwards.’ And Nabhanedistha agreed to it saying 
' So be it !’ 

He then approached them and said “ Receive me, the son of 
Manu, O wise ones !” They asked him “ What do you desire, 
that you address us thus !” “ Even this — I will instruct you in 
the matter of the sixth day’s ritual," said he. And he also 
stipulated "These thousand things that you have got down here 
together for the sacrifice, these you shall bestow on me, when you 
proceed to heaven.” They agreed and to them he repeated on 
the sixth day, the two hymns. From that they understood the 
sacrifice and saw the heavens. 

As they were departing for the heavenly world, they said to 
him “ These thousand things are yours. O Brahmin !” And as he 
was gathering them up, a certain person clad in dark garments 
rose up in front of him and accosted him thus “These are mine ! 
The sacrificial leavings belong to me.” He replied “ They surely 
bestowed it on me.” “Then indeed” said the other " let this 
our question be determined by your father”. He then went to his 
father. Manu asked him “ Surely, my child ! they gave you 
(wealth)”. “ They indeed rewarded me” said he “ But then, a 
certain person, clad in dirty garments rose up towards the north 
in front of me, and took back everything saying ‘ All this is 
mine ! All the sacrificial leavings are mine.’ ” The parent told him 
“ My child ! It is even his. But he will present them to you.” 
He went back and said “ My lord 1 My sire declares that all this 
indeed belongs to you.” He then announced “ Then will I bestow 
it all on thee, who hast thus spoken the truth.” 

(Aitareya. Brahm. XXI 1.9.) 

Idle though the tale might seem, it yet contains with its 
narration a world of information regarding the law of Hindu 
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inheritance, showing how some of the leading doctrines in 
Hindu Law, which are honoured even in these days, had their 
germs laid down firmly during the Vedic period. 

The account tells us how Mann divided up his estate 
amongst his sons. This without more, gives birth to three 
distinct principles in the Hindu Law of Inheritance and 
partition viz. (i) that a father can effect a division of the estate in 
his own lifetime (ii) that the sons became entitled by their mere 
birth to a definite share of the estate (in) and that inasmuch as 
the division is mentioned without further qualifying expressions, 
the division was equal. The last of these is emphatically main- 
tained by Rodhayana, who has it ?gfcF: | 

wm: II «R. R, R, K-R. It might remotely be 

taken to mean and intend also the postponement of the daughters' 
rights to succession in favour of the immediate rights of the 
male heirs. The Aitareya Rrahmana's wording of the incident is 
slightly different. It tells us that the brothers effected a parti- 
tion and it would seem from that account, that it was the brothers 
that demanded the partition during their father's lifetime, a right 
recognized even by present day practice. The right to partition 
by sons even during the lifetime of their parents, as old as the 
Rg-Veda, has been admitted by successive generations of law givers 
till it has come down to this day. Cf. f^T 

| %. $o. K. (also Bodh. Dha. 2.2.8 ; and Gaut. 

29.2.) 

The next sentence informs us that in the partition, 
Nabhanedistha, who was then in his preceptor's house pursuing 
his studies, was left out. The Taittiriya text tells us that Manu 
purposely excluded him from such division. Strict judge and 
affectionate father as he was, Manu must have felt that his son 
Nabhanedistha was receiving an education that was to fit him up 
for life and that therefore his schooling might be set off against 
his share and his portion divided amongst his less fortunate and 
accomplished brothers. Though under the strict letter of the law, 
a son was entitled to the usufruct of all the joint family property, 
without being called upon to refund the benefits received in the 
past at the time of partition, yet it might be, as it obtains in pre- 
sent day practice where a member possessed of sufficient private 
property, is, if generous enough, at liberty to renounce his share 
and so benefit the other members, that Manu hoped he would be 
VI— 4 . ' • - 
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able to persuade Nabhanedistha, in view of his being better 
equipped for life, to release his coparcenary interest in favour of 
his brothers. The later Brahmana account however, being desirous 
of saving Manu from such an unjust partitioning, tells us that the 
brothers themselves omitted him from the division, leaving them 
to answer the charge of either gross deceit or mild inadvertence. 

But such unfair partition is however liable to be attacked and 
reopened at the instance of the prejudiced party and Nabha- 
nedistha is not slow to realise his legal position. He at once 
challenges the partition. He accuses the authors of the division 
of mala fides and prefers his suit. Reopening the partition is a 
remedy expressly laid down for him, even by present day Hindu 
Law. Balkishen v. Ramnarain, (30. LA. 139.) is authority for 
the proposition that a partition to which a member was not a 
party or which was made during the minority of a member and 
was unfair and prejudicial to such minor's or member's interests, 
might be reopened at the instance of such member, in so far as 
he is concerned. So, he betakes himself to his father and 
asks him as to why he had been excluded from his share in the 
partition. Manu, in fact, realizes the justice of his claims. There- 
fore is it that he seeks to appease him by promise or prospect of 
other rewards. 

The account reveals Manu as directing his son to appro- 
priate to himself the thousands of cattle the Ahgirasas bestow 
on him, as a reward for his services in teaching them the 
verses that should gain for them the heavenly worlds. These 
presents, Manu knew, were the u gains of learning ” which the 
acquirer thereof was at liberty to treat as self-acquired property. 
Even now, in a series of decisions culminating in the famous 
I.C.S. case ( Gokal Chand v. The firm of Hukum Chand , 40 M.L.J. 
327) the British Courts of law have consistently laid down that 
whatever constituted the “ gains of science ” was impartible. In 
the above case indeed, Lord Summer delivering the judgment of 
the Privy Council expressly observed u Imparti/bility rested in 
every case on the slightness or the peculiar character of the educa- 
tion, by which the science was acquired " an observation which 
eminently fits in with Nabhanedistha's case. Manu imparted to 
him two hymns, which he was to repeat to the Ahgirasas and 
gain the reward of a thousand heads of cattle. Such instruction 
or education can by no stretch of imagination be held to have 
been acheived at the expense of the family, or to have cost 
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anything to the heritage and any gain resulting from such equip- 
ment Manu held to be impartible and so advised him to retain it 
himself. This view of Mann's is better explained in the pro- 
nouncement of their Lordships of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Mehtaram v. Rewachand , (34 M.L.J. 327) where 
they observe u Their Lordships cannot find in the texts of the 

Mitaksara, any authority (for the position) — that the gains 

made personally and without the aid of the joint funds by a 
member of a joint family , who received an ordinary education 
suitable to his position , as a member of the family to which he 
belonged , should in law be regarded as partible and not as his 
self-acquired property. ” 

ij,n view of Manu helping him to a competence, Nabha- 
nedistha acquiesced in the partition arrangement effected by his 
father, and relinquished his share, which enured to the benefit of 
the brothers. Nabhanedistha then proceeded to the sacrificial 
hall of the Angirasas and was rewarded with a thousand heads of 
cattle, which he sought to gather to himself. But, then from the 
sacrificial ground out stepped Lord Rudra and claimed the cattle 
as his own. The law of the sacrifice was that Lord Rudra was 
the master and protector of the sacrificial ground and that the 
articles and belongings brought in there, passed into his keeping. 
Lord Rudra became thus, analogous to an usufructuary mort- 
gagee let into the possession of an estate, which he was entitled 
to retain as against all claimants thereto, till his own dues shall 
have been paid. Lord Rudra's dues were, as we shall learn 
hereafter, the merits of a full sacrifice, which accrued to 
him as soon as the Samsravahoma was performed and as 
the Angirasas had in their hasty departure to Suvarga not per- 
formed this, Lord Rudra refuses to part with the belongings. At 
the time of their ascent to heaven, the Angirasas themselves had 
no right of possession to the cattle and Nabhanedistha who 
derived his title only from the Angirasas, could not have a 
title to them superior to what his donors had. 

Nabhanedistha then runs back, advised thereto by Rudra, 
to his father and consults him with regard to the relative rights 
of Rudra and himself. He also acquiesces in the position taken 
up by Rudra and declares the possession to be in Rudra's favour. 
Still Nabhanedistha was not without his legal remedies. He 
could still return to his father, report failure of consideration and 
seek to repudiate his release. Manu seems to have felt the 
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ridiculous position into which he had placed himself by his hasty 
and unequal partition, for he still seeks to appease his son and 
make him agree to the arrangement by a further promise. He 
promises that Rudra would still return the cattle to him, if he 
satisfied Rudra 1 s claims. 

But why should Rudra return the cattle ? And what are his 
claims ? Here comes another delicate and interesting point in 
the Hindu Law of gifts. The Aitareya Brahmana version gives a 
lame explanation saying, that Lord Rudra was pleased with his 
truthfulness and so presented him the thousand heads of cattle 
as a reward. But the text of the Taittiriya Samhita gives 
the true reason. The Angirasas had not performed the 
“ Samsravahoma ” or the final offering which really concludes 
every sacrificial rite and so their sacrifice was not complete and 
till that was completed Lord Rudra was the proprietor of the 
sacrificial altar and the belongings therein. The a Samsravahoma ” 
is that last offering, wherein the sacrificer pours away all (he 
remaining ghee in a single offering and thus empties the churning 
vessel called the “ manthanl . ” When this is done, the rite is 
complete and Lord Rudra is relieved from his supervision and 
guard over the fire altar. Then does he depart from the grounds, 
taking with him the fruits of a completed and full sacrifice. This 
final, u Samsravahoma ” Nabhanedistha performs, discharging in 
full the claims of Lord Rudra. Lord Rudra being thus satisfied, 
withdraws his claims and Nabhanedistha is allowed to lake 
possession of the cattle bestowed on him^ 

To understand this explanation aright, one must realize that 
in the Vedic texts, all questions of law and religion, are 
sought to be answered in terms of the sacrifice and sacrificial 
usage. u The Samsravahoma ” amounts to a final discharge to 
any claims that might be preferred against an estate. Nabha- 
nedistha taking up all the effects of the Angirasas stood in the 
position of an universal donee and he was as such liable to meet 
the donor's obligations in full to the extent of the properly 
(, Jamna v. Machu1 t 2 All. 315). (The claims of Rudra could be 
discharged only by the performance of Sathsrava oblation and 
this Nabhanedistha had to perform, before he could take up 
possession of the property gifted away to him. J 

Thus the story of Nabhanedistha, is important to a student 
)f Hindu jurisprudence, inasmuch as it lays down (i) that the 
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estate of a Hindu joint family was liable to be partitioned amongst 
the coparceners at the instance of any member thereof, even 
during the lifetime of the parents, (ii) that the sons became entitled 
to a share of such property by the mere fact of their being bom 
in that family (iii) that every member was entitled to an equal 
share (iv) that the said partition was liable to be reopened on the 
ground of fraud or unfairness at the instance of any member in 
whose absence, the partition arrangements had been concluded (v) 
that a member who was otherwise provided for and well off, was 
entitled to renounce or release his share of the estate (vi) that 
such release enured to the benefit of the coparceners in the 
absence of the renouncer’s nominees (vii) that the ^ gains of learn- 
ing” amounted to a self-acquisition, which was impartible (viii) 
that a donee cannot have a title superior to his donor's and that 
(xi) a universal donee is liable to meet all the obligations of the 
donor to the full extent of the estate conveyed by the gift. 

Truly has it been said 

“3qf^T n” 

(Bodhayana D harm a. LI. I.) 
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1.4. Consonants. 

1.41. Classification : 1.411. Ancient Period : — ToMppi- 
yanar says that there are eighteen consonants from k to n which 
may be classified as follows: — 1 2 




Voiceless 

Voiced 

1 

Guttural 

k 


1 

Palatal 

c 

n | 

, . 1 

Cerebral 

t 

n f 

Plosives : 

Alveolar 


n Nasal also. 

1 

i Dental 

t 

n J 

. j 

^ Labial 

p 

m | 


Palatal 

y 



Cerebral 

r & l 


Semi-vowels 





| Dental 

l 



( Labio-dental 

V 


Fricatives 3 Cerebral 

r 

i 

Tolkappiyanar classifies 

consonants as vallinam , mellinam 

and iiaiyinanu 

This must have been done with reference to the 

muyarci (prayaina) or effect. 

K, c, t, t, p and r are mentioned 

as vallinam 3 , 

n f n, n, n, m, 

n as mellinam 4 

and y, r, l f v % l } 


1. The parallelism between 

nakara-vdruvay-p patinennel uttumeyyena niolipa . (Tol. E. 9.) 
and 

hakdrmtdni kddtni vyanjandni vidiir bud hah. (B. N. p. 170, 8.) 
is worth noting ; but we cannot say definitely whether the extant text 
of Natyasastra is anterior or posterior to Tolkappiyam. 

2. In Tamil grammar r and l are not separately classified as 
fricatives, but from their pronunciation, I have mentioned them as such 
for the sake of clearness. 

3. Vallelut t-enpa ka-ca-ta ta-pa-ra .* (Tol. E. 19.) 

4. Mellelut t-enpa ha-na-na m-ma-ma. (ibid. 20.) 
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and l as itaiyinam 1 . He does not mention the distinction 
between the semi-vowels y } r> /, v and the fricative /, nor takes r 
as a fricative. The word itaiyinam appears to me to be the 
translation of the Sanskrit aniahstha. 

He also states the place of articulation for the different 
consonants : — k and n are produced by the contact of the root of 
the tongue with the root of the hard palate 2 , c and n by that 
of the middle part of the tongue with the middle part of the hard 
palate, 3 t and n by that of the tip of the tongue with the front 
of the hard palate 4 & 5 , t and n by the extended tip of the 
tongue completely touching the upper gums 6 , r and n by the 
tip of the tongue being raised and allowed to gently touch the 
hard palate 7 , r and l by the tip of the tongue being raised and 
allowed to gently press against the hard palate 8 , l and l by the 
extended tip of the tongue respectively touching the upper gums 
and pressing against them 9 , p and m by joining the lips 10 , 
v by bringing the upper teeth against the lower lip 11 , y by 
allowing the air which passes through the neck to pass very close 
to the hard palate 12 . And the mellinam letters have, in 


L liai-y-elut t-enpa ya-ra-la va-la-la . (ibid. 21.) 

2. Kakara nakara mutana v-annam. (ibid. 89.) 

3. Cakdra nakara v-itaina v-annam. (ibid. 90.) 

4. Takara nakara nuni -no, v-annam , (ibid. 91.) 

5. Here it is to be noted that t and n as defined here are not now 
pronounced in the same way, but are pronounced as cerebrals ; but the 
old pronunciation is generally preserved in Malayalam. 

6. Anna nanniya pa% : muta ti mar unkin 
Nd-nuni par ant u mey-y-ura v-orra-t 

Tam initu pirakkun takdra nakdram,. (Tol. E. 93.) 

7. Anari nuni-nd v-anna m-orra 

Raookd na°okd n-dyirantum pirakkum . (ibid. 94.) 

8 Nuni-nd v-anari y-annam varuta 

Takdra lakdra m-dyirantum pirakkum . (ibid. 95.) 

9. Nd-vtyimpu vthki y-anpd(n mutal-ura 
Avayi n-anna m-orravum varutavum 

Lakdra lakdram-a y-irantum pirakkum . (ibid. 96). 

10. Italriyaintu pirakkum pakdra makdram. (ibid. 97.) 

11. Pal-l-ita l-iyaiya vakdram pirakkum. (ibid. 98.) 

12. Annan cernta mitarrelu zali-y-icai 

Kannur rataiya yakdram pirakkum . (ibid. 99.) 
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addition to their places of articulation noted above, the nose 
also 3 . 

The difference between n and n is that the former is produced 
at the front of the palate with the tip of the tongue facing back- 
wards and that the latter is produced behind it with the tip of the 
tongue facing forwards. 

Here it is worth noting that the place of articulation for the 
gutturals, palatals, dentals, labials and v as mentioned by Tolkappi- 
yanar closely agree with those mentioned in Taittiriya Pratisakhya 
and to a large extent with those in other Pratisakhyas. Cf. 

Kakdra nakdra mutand v -annum (ToL E. 86) with 
Hanunmle jihvdmulena kavarge sfarsayati (Tai. P. ii t 
35) ; 

Cakara nakdra mitai-nd v-annam (ToL E. 20) with 
Tdldu jihvdmadhyena cavarge (Tai. P. ii, 36) ; 
Tdlusihdnd madhyena (S. Y. V. P. i, 79) and 
Tdlavydndm madhya-j ihva m (A. V. P. i, 21) ; 

Annum nanniya ... nd-nuni parantu . . iakdra nakdram 
(ToL E. 93) with 

Jihvdgrena tavarge dantamulesu (Tai. P. ii, 38) and 
Dantydndm jihvdgram prastirnam 1 2 - (A. V. P. i, 24,) ; 
Ital-iyaintu pirakkum pakdra makdram (ToL E. 97) with 
Osthabhydm pavarge (Tai. P. ii, 39.) ; 

Pal-l-italiyaiya vakaram pirakkum (ToL E. 97) with 
Os than tabhy dm dan fair vakdre (Tai. P. ii. 43.). 

1. 412. Medieval period : — In the medieval period the same 
is said about the classification and production of consonants with 
this difference : — N annular states that p and ni are produced by 
the upper lip pressing upon the lower lip 3 and y is produced 
by allowing the root of the tongue to press upon the root of the 
hard palate 4 . Practically, there is no difference between 
Nannul and Tolkappiyam as regards the first point and there is 
slight difference as regards the second point. 


1 . Me 1 1 el uf t-drum pirappi n-dkkan 
Colliya palli nilaiyina v-dyinu 

Mukhin vali-y-icai ydppura-t tdnrum* (ibid. 100.) 

2. The word prastirnam in A. V. P. and the word parantu in 
Tolkappiyam convey exactly the same meaning. 

3. Miki l-italurap pa-m-ma-p pirakkum. (Na. 81.) 

4. Atind vatiyavia mufayat tdnrum. (ibid, 82.) 
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1.413. Modern period : 14131 . The author of the 
llakkanavilakkam agrees with Nannular as regards the place of 
production of p and m and agrees with Tolkappiyanar as regards 


that of y . 1 2 





1.4132.2 


Voiceless. 

Voiced. 





Non-nasal. 

Nasal. 
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Semi-vowels. - 
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j Dental 
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1 Labio* dental 


V 



(Palatal 

s 



Fricatives. 

[ Dental 

s 




(Cerebral 

r & s 

l 


Aspirate. 


h 




All the sounds noted here are not found in certain dialects. 
For instance, in the dialect spoken in Tinnevelly it is said by the 
residents there that the sounds s and j are not generally found ; 
in the dialect spoken in Madras the aspirate h is not generally 
found ; in the dialect spoken at Jaffna it is said that most of the 
sounds g, j, dy d, b, s and h are not found. Though new sounds 
have crept into the language, new symbols for them have not 
been introduced except for y, s (in very few cases in Vaisnavaite 
works) s t s and h. Rut Dr. Caldwell thinks that all these sounds 
have been in existence in the Tamil Language from the earliest 
time since he says that ‘the Tamilian rule which requires the same 


1. Mlkt l-italur-a-p pakara makara m-irantu m-annan 

cernta mitarrelu valiyicai kannurratiya yakaramum . (i. V. 12.) 

2. This refers to the consonant sounds found in certain dialects, 
if I may so call them spoken in the districts of Madura, Trichinopoly, 
Tanjore, etc. 

3. ‘ n ? is now pronounced by rounding the tip of the tongue and 
making it touch the roof of the palate. Hence at present t and n are 
cerebrals and not alveolars. 

4. ‘ n 5 is classed as cerebral though, when pronouncing it, the tip 
of the tongue is raised and allowed to gently touch the hard palate 
which is in front of the roof. 

VI— 5 
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consonant to be pronounced as k in one position and as g in 
another ...is essentially inherent in the language and has been a 
characteristic principle of it from the beginning \ Whether his 
view is correct or wrong will be discussed in 1.44. infra. 

1.42. A point to be noted about Vallinam , Mellinani and 
Itaiyinam : — IJampuranar states in his commentary under the 
sutra — 

Metlelui t-arnm pirappi n-dkkam 
Colliya palli nilaiyina v-ayinum 
Mukhin vali-y-icai yappuraA to nr uni (Tol. E. 100) 
noted above that the six mel-l-eluttu are clearly made audible by 
the air passing through the nose, though they are produced in the 
places noted above ; since the word « ydppura 9 is used, it is to be 
noted that itai-y-eluitu are clearly made audible by the air 
passing through the neck or gullet and vaI4-elnttu by the air 
passing through the head 1 . Here it deserves to be noted that 
Tolkappiyanar has mentioned in the sutra that nose also is the 
place of production in addition to that mentioned for the 
respective nasal possibly having before his mind the siitras 
i nasikydh ndsikasthanah (Tai. P. ii, 49.) and vargavaccdim (Tai. 
P. ii, 51). How IJampuranar and the later grammarians have 
made a mistake has been fully dealt with in 1.1. supra. 

1.43. Another point to be noted about Itai-y-i&am : — In 
I lakkanavilakkam 2 and Tolkappiya-mutarcuttira-virutti 3 it is 
said that itaiyinam is midway between vallinam or the voiceless 
consonants and the mellinam or the nasals in their nature. It is 
not clear how it is so. Itai-y~eluttu is simply the translation of the 
Sanskrit antahstha which means midway between vowel and 
sparsa or explosives, since, in pronouncing vowels most of which 
have vivrta-prayatna, air completely escapes and in pronouncing 
explosives which have sprsta-prayaina, there is complete contact 


1. Itai~y~eluttirku mitarru-zaliyum , val-l-ehittirku talai-valiyuh 

kolka. (Tol. E. 100, Ilam.) 

2. Mel leluttaiyum valleluttaiyum ndkka-t tam itai-nikaravay 

oliftaldnimu (i. V. 7, Comm.) 

3. V alleluttukkan munnum av-v-avarrirk~inamotta melleluttukkal 
av~v~avarrin-pinnumaki valikkappattana. 

Av-v-inmtu ndkki-y-allatu itai-nikaranavdy-olittal ariya-p~ 
patdmaiyin atu-parri itaiyeluttukkal av~vdrii-kurrirkum-pin 

vaikappattana. (T. M. V. p. 23.) 
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between the tongue and the other organs of speech so that air is 
completely arrested in its passage, and in pronouncing y, r, /, v, 
which have isai-sprsta-praya in a, there is only slight contact 
between the tongue and the vocal organs so that most of the air 
freely passes and in pronouncing s, s f s, which have isad-vivrta- 
prayatna, air is allowed to escape with friction. The difference 
between semi-vowels and fricatives lies only in the fact that there 
is less prevention in the former and greater prevention in the 
latter ; but both agree in the point, that in pronouncing them air 
does not completely escape as in the case of vowels, nor is it 
completely arrested in its passage as in the case of explosives. 
Hence the author of Tolkappiyam has, in my opinion, included 
y, r, ly I and l under one category and called them itaiyelufM . 
But it is surprising that the authors of I lakkan av ilakkara and 
Tolkappiva-mutar-cuttira-virutti who seem to have had consider- 
able knowledge of Sanskrit have gone wrong in this point. 

But Dr. Caldwell has rightly translated itaiyelnUu as semi- 
vowels. 

1.44. The Dravidian Law of the Convertibility of Surds and 
Sonants : — This theory is explained by Dr. Caldwell in p. 138 as 
follows : — i There are distinct traces of the existence of this law in 
all the Dravidian dialects but it is most systematically and most 
fully developed in Tamil and Malayalam. The law as apparent 
in the Tamil- Malayalam system of sounds is as follows : — k> t, t,p , 
the first unaspirated consonants of the first, third, fourth and fifth 
vargas are always pronounced as tenues or surds (/. e., as k, t, t, p) 
at the beginning of words, and whenever they are doubled. The 
same consonants are always pronounced as medials or sonants 
(L e., as g, d, d , b) when single in the middle of words. A 
sonant cannot commence a word, neither is a surd admissible in 
the middle, except when doubled ; and so imperative is this 
law and so strictly is it adhered to, that when words are 
borrowed from languages in which a different principle pre- 
vails, as Sanskrit or English, the consonants of those words 
change from sonants to surds, or vice-versa according to their 
position —e. g. danta (Skt. a tooth) becomes in Tamil, tandam; 
bhdgya (Ski happiness) becomes in Tamil, pdkkiyam. This rule 
applies also to the case of compounds. The first consonant of 
the second word, though it was a surd when it stood independent, 
is regarded as a sonant when it becomes a medial letter in a 
compound word. This difference is marked in Telugu by a 
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difference in character which is employed: — e.g. annadammulu 
(for annatammulu) elder and younger brother; kottabadu (for 
kottapadu ), to be beaten; but in Tamil and generally in Mala- 
yalam, the difference appears in the pronunciation alone. This 
rule applies to all compounds in Telugu; but in Tamil, when the 
words stand in a case-relation to one another, or when the first is 
governed by the second, the initial surd of the second word is not 
softened, but doubled and hardened, in token of its activity: — 
e.g. instead of kottabadu , to be beaten, it prefers to say kotta(p)- 
padu. In dvandva compounds Tamil agrees with Telugu. 

< A similar rule applies to the pronunciation of ch or c (the 
Tamil s) the first consonant of the second varga. When single, 
it is pronounced as a soft, weak, sibilant, with a sound midway 
between i, sh and ch. This pronunciation is unchanged in the 
middle of words and in all cases in which the letter is single; but 
when it is doubled, it is pronounced exactly like chch or cc. The 
principle involved in this instance is the same as in the cases 
previously mentioned, but the operation of the rule is in some 
degree different. The difference consists in the pronunciation of 
this consonant in the beginning of a word, as well as in the 
middle as a sonant, i.e. as s. By theory it should be pronounced 
as ch at the beginning of a word — and it is worthy of notice that 
it always receives this pronunciation at the beginning of a word 
in vulgar, colloquial Tamil; and in Malay ala m and Telugu it is 
written as well as pronounced ch. A somewhat similar rule 
prevails with respect to rough r of the Tamil which is pronounced 
as v when single and like Ur when doubled. 

‘ The Tamilian rule which requires the same consonant to be 
pronounced as k in one position and as g in another, as t, t, p in 
one position and as d , d> b in another is not a mere dialectic 
peculiarity, the gradual result of circumstances, or a modern 
refinement invented by grammarians, but is essentially inherent 
in the language, and has been a characteristic principle of it from 
the beginning 1 . 

1 The Tamil characters were borrowed, I conceive, from the 
earlier Sanskrit, and the language of the Tamilians was committed 


1. The Rev. Dr. Pope and M. J. Vinson state the same theory 
with a slight modification, the former in page 7 of his Tamil Hand Book 
and the latter in page 654 of Journal Asiatique Dixieme serie Tome 18 
1911. 
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to writing on or soon after the arrival of the first colony of 
Brahmans, probably several centuries before the Christian Era. 
Yet even. at that early period the Tamil alphabet was arranged 
in such a manner as to embody the peculiar Dravidian Law of 
the Convertibility of Surds and Sonants. The Tamil alphabet 
systematically passed by the sonants of the Sanskrit, and adopted 
the surds alone, considering one character as sufficient for the 
expression of both classes of sounds. This circumstance clearly 
proves that ab initio the Dravidian phonetic system, as repre- 
sented in Tamil, its -most ancient exponent , differed essentially 
from that of Sanskrit'. 

Here we have to examine (1) whether this law holds good 
for Tamil language from the earliest times or in Dr. Caldwell's 
words whether it is essentially inherent in the language, and has 
been a characterisitic principle of it from the beginning; (2) 
whether it is found most systematically and most fully developed 
in Tamil ; (3) whether there was an imperative law that a sonant 
cannot commence. a word, and that a surd is inadmissible in the 
middle of a word except when doubled; and (4) whether the 
Tamil alphabet systematically passed by the sonants of the 
Sanskrit, and adopted the surds alone, considering one character 
as sufficient for the expression of both classes of sounds. 

1. Whether it is essentially inherent in the language : — 
Tolkappiyanar, the author of the earliest extant grammar of the 
Tamil language, says in the first sutra 

Eluttena-p patupa 

Akara-mutal 

Nakara v-iruvay muppa& Uenpa 

Carntu-vamn marapin munr-alah kataiye (Tol. E. 1.) 
that there are thirty primary eluitu from a to n and three secon- 
dary eluitu , and in the second sutra, 

Avaitam 

Kurriya l-ikaram kurriya l-ukaram 

Aytam-enrd 

Muppdr pulliyn m-eluiid r-anna. (Tol. E. 2.) 

that the three secondary eluitu are kurriyal- ikaram, hirriy al-uka- 
ram and ayiani which are denoted in script with dots. Does the 
word eluitu here denote sound or symbol ? It evidently means 
sound for th.e following reasons: — (a) In the third sutra 
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Avarnil 
A i u 

Eo ennii tn-appd l-amtum 
Or-ala p-icaikkun kurrelui t-enpa . (ToL E, 3,) 
he says * of them a, i, u , £ and o sound one matra and are called 
kurreluHu: in the fourth sutra, 

A l it 

E ai 

Oait ennu tn-appd l-eluni 
Ir-ala p-icaikku nettelut t-enpa . (ToL E. 4.) 
the next seven a , I, w, c, ai f o and am sound two matras and are 
called netteluttu / in the eighth, 

Ankara v-irtivdy-p 

Panni r-elutiu m-iiy ir-ena molipa . (ToL E. 8.) 
the twelve from a to an are called nyir ; in the ninth, 

Nakara v-irumy-p 

Patinen n-eluttu mey-y-ena molipa . (ToL E. 9.) 
the last eighteen eluttu with n at the end are called mey ; in the 
tenth, 

Mcy-y-d t-iyaiyinu m-uyir-iya ririya . (ToL E. 10.) 
the nature of the vowel is not changed even when pronounced 
after a consonant; in the eleventh, 

Mey-y-i n-alave y-arai-y-ena molipa . (ToL E. 1L) 
the quantity of a consonant is half a matra; in the nineteenth, 
Vallelui t-enpa ka-ca-ta ta-pa-ra . (ToL E. 19.) 
k f c f ty iy py r are valleliitlu or voiceless consonant: in the 
twentieth, 

Mellelut t-enpa na-na-na na-ma-na . (ToL E. 20.) 
n y n , fly fiy m, n are mellehiiVu or nasals; and in the twentyfirst, 
Itai-y-elut t-enpa ya-ra-la- va-la-la. (ToL E. 21.) 
y, r, I, v f l, l are itaiyelutlu or semi-vowels. In all these sutras, 
eluttu cannot but mean sound; for symbols cannot have quantity 
nor can they be classified as val-l-inaniy mel-l-inam and itai-y- 
inam. Besides, in the whole NuntnarapUy the first section in 
Eluttatikaram of Tolkappiyam, he makes mention of words like 
urnvu (form) and iyarkai (nature) wherever he wants to denote 
symbols e.g . in the fifteenth sutra, 

Mey-y-i n-iyarkai pulli-y-oiu nilaiyaL (ToL E. 15.) 
he says that the iyarkai or nature of the consonant is to be 
indicated by dots; in the sixteenth sutra, 

Ekara okara-i Uiyarkai-y-u m-arre . (ToL E* 16.) 
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he says that the iyarkai or nature of e and o is the same ; he says 
in the 14th sutra 

Ut pern pulli y-uruvd kum-m-e. (Tol. E. 14). 
that a dot within is its uriimt or form (of shortened m)\ the same 
is the case for vowel-consonants in the sutra 
Pitlli y-illa v-elld meyymn 
Uru-v-uru v~dki y-akarcmio t-uy irftalu m 
Enai y-uyiro t-uruvu-tirin Uuyirttalum 
A-y-t r-iyala v-uyirtta l- are (Tol. E. 17.) 

If then eluttu denotes sound, could Tolkappiyanar who is so 
careful as to note the difference in the quantity and the nature 
between i and 1 (shortened /’), u and u and who shows from 
his work especially the sections dealing with the classification 
and production of speech sounds intimate knowledge of 
Sanskrit Pratisakhyas and Panini's grammar where it is clearly 
stated that the voiced consonants are produced when the 
kaniha is closed (i.e.) when the vocal chords are very close to 
each other and voiceless when kantha is open (i.e.) when the 
vocal chords are far away from each other (cf. Tai. P. ii, 4 & 5), 
have failed to denote the difference between the voiceless 
consonants k, c, t, t, p and voiced consonants g, j, d, d and b and 
mentioned them as vallinam ? If the voiced sounds g, j , d, d f 
and b were in existence then, could he have stated that the 
number of primary sounds was only thirty ? Hence it is clear 
that at the time of Tolkappiyanar the voiced consonant sounds 
did not exist in the Tamil Language. Hence Dr. Caldwell's 
statement “ this peculiarity is essentially inherent in the language 
and has been a characteristic principle of it from the beginning' 
cannot stand. 

The author of Viracoliyam and its commentator say that in 
tadbhava words the consonant k is substituted for the four 
Sanskrit consonants k, kh, g and ghd This would not have 
been the case if g had already existed. All other grammarians 
including the Rev. Beschi say that there are only thirty or thirty- 
one primary sounds. 

1 . Muntiya-varkkahkal-ainiiniMnun-n-onrm munr-atahkum . 

’ (V. Tat. 6.) 

K a-caAa -ta~pa-v-en pavarro vvonraiye kitappinum^ urappiyum ? 
etuttum , kanaittum , mukkinum aintuvitamaka-c-collappatu 
kinra aintu varkkahkalinum munpataiya-k-kitappindr collap - 
patuki'nra vo'nrinkanne y-atan pinne ninra munreluttum at ah - 
kum. (V. Tat. 6, Comm.) 
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But what Dr. Caldwell says is found in the spoken Tamil of 
the modern days. What might be the reason for this? Is it due 
to the general phonological principle that voiceless consonants 
are made voiced when they are found between vowels or preceded 
by nasals; or is it due to the fact that the Sanskrit words like naga 
and vandana were written in Tamil script as nakam ( f wui) and 
vantanam (suji^asttb) but pronounced as nagam and vandanam 
as in Sanskrit and then the same letters « and $ began to be 
pronounced under such conditions even in pure Tamil words as 
g and d. e. g. again and tandai ? It does not seem 

to be reasonable to accept the former alternative, because even 
now in Jaffna, such voiceless consonants are pronounced as voice- 
less and not voiced. Hence it becomes necessary to accept the 
second alternative. 

2. Whether it is found most systematically and most fully 
developed in Tamil : — Since 1 have shown that voiced consonants 
were absent from Tamil language in the earliest times, it is 
evident that they were not developed in Tamil. (Even in Mala- 
yalam there is difference in pronunciation between anka and 
ahga though ‘ k ’ in anka is slightly voiced. 

3. Whether there was an imperative law that a sonant can- 
not commence a word, neither is a surd admissible in the middle 
except when doubled : — Since I have proved that the voiced con- 
sonants were absent from the early Tamil language, and since no 
grammarian from Tolkappiyanar to Civanana-munivar has stated 
this, it need not be discussed. But so far as the spoken Tamil 
of the modern days is concerned it holds good. 

In this context it deserves to be mentioned that Dr. 
Caldwell and some modern scholars of Tamil seem to think 
that it is absolutely necessary to have the voiced consonants 
after the nasal of the same class 1 and the voiced con- 
sonant or spirant between vowels and it is difficult to pronounce 
them otherwise, i.e., tahkai, pancam, pantam and vantan 
should be pronounced as tangai, panjam, pandam and vandan 
and akam, icai , at at, atu, tapu as ahatn or agam, isat , 
adai, adu and tabu. This view appears to be unsustainable. 
For, as Vendryes points out in his Language 2 , “ Difficulty and 
ease of pronunciation are purely relative conception, doubtless 

1. D. C. G. p. 142. 

2. Cf. p. 60 — Language by Vendryes translated by Paul Radin, 

Ph. d. .. V 
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quite definite to the speaker, but variable for each language. 
We cannot appreciate them without a thorough knowledge of 
the structure of the language. In fact the articulatory habits are 
at the root of the difficulty, so that a sound group which one 
people find difficult to pronounce may be quite easy for a 
neighbouring people.” 

The following table will show that there are examples in 
Telugu, Kanarese, Malayalam and Tulu where voiceless conso- 
nants are found after nasals and between vowels: — 


; 

Telugu. 

■ i 

Kanarese. 

Malayalam. 

Tulu. 

i Tamil. 

(a) iiiku 




incu (to dry 





up) 

koiiki 




kokki (hook) 

vaiiki 

vaiiki 



vaiiki (armlet) 

kanke 

hake 



kdnkai (heat) 

ance 

ance 

ancal 

ancal 

ancal 




and 

anke (there) 




(thither) 


kanta 




kanta (having 

(seeing) 




seen) 


untu (there 



untit. 


is) 





enhi (eight) 



ettu 

enta 

enta (of 



\ enta (what) 

(how much) 

what sort) 





kantu (to go 



kantu (to be 


down) 



spoiled) 

impii 

inipii 



in pit (sweat- 





ness) 



kdmpii 


kdmpii (stalk) 

(b) aia 

dtike 

at uka 


attain (play) 

kapu 

kdpu 


kdpu 

kdppu (protec- 





tion) 

atuka 




atukku 

(loft in a 





house) 






\iiukku 



itukku 


(narrow- 





ness) 


ikara 

inke 




(here) 



VI— 6 
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The initial c in catti is pronounced not as s in Tulu, but as c 
itself. 

This clearly shows that there need be no hard and fast rule 
that the consonants that follow nasals or that are between vowels 
should become voiced in the Dravidian languages. But, at the 
same time, examples like kungu (to sink) by the side of kuhku 
(to sink) and idi (this) in Telugu, dan (to play) and paga (enmity) 
in Kanarese, tdu (pledge) and unde (globe) in Tulu are found. 
This shows that there was a tendency in those languages to pro- 
nounce the voiceless consonants that followed nasals or that were 
between two vowels, as voiced. Since old Malayalam is almost 
Tamil, I have not given many examples from Malayalam here. 
This change may have been due to the natural tendency of the 
people if we are able to find out such examples at a time when 
those languages were not influenced by Sanskrit. But, as far as 
we know at present, the earliest work in Telugu found out till 
now is said to be the Bharatam by Nannaya which roughly 
belongs to the early part of the 11th century and the earliest 
inscription happens to be that of Kubja Visnuvardhana of the 
6th century. The earliest work in Kanarese that has been found 
out till now is the Kavirajamarga written about the 9th century, 
and the earliest reliable inscription, it is believed, does not go 
earlier than 6th century A. D. 

During the 7th century we have Tevaram and Nalayirap- 
pirapantam which clearly show the great influence of Sanskrit on 
Tamil. Hence it is more probable for the change to have crept 
into Tamil through analogy with the sounds of the borrowed 
words in Tamil written in Tamil characters. 

4. Whether one character was sufficient to express both 
classes of sounds: — Dr. Caldwell assumes that the Tamil alphabet 
was introduced after the advent of the Sanskritists, who found 
one character sufficient to express both classes of sounds. If 
that be so, why should they have invented new symbols to ex- 
press voiced consonants g, j, d, d and b in Grantha script which 
they should have invented after the Tamils began to learn Sans- 
krit and in which almost all the symbols of the Tamil language, 
which, according to Gopinatha Rao, were adapted from Brahmi 
script, were incorporated ? Hence at the time when the Tamil 
script was newly invented, it did not have the voiced consonant 
gounds. 
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Therefore Dr. Caldwell's theory of Convertibility of Surds 
and Sonants can hold good only with reference to the spoken 
Tamil of the present day. 

1.45. C and J according to Dr. Caldwell:— Dr. Caldwell says 
that the pronunciation of c is not s but c in the lowest colloquial 
dialect and it is probably the ancient pronunciation of this letter 
which is retained by the lower classes. Even the higher classes 
in Tinnevelly pronounce it even now as c and reference to the 
sutras on Nunmarapu of Tolkappiyam mentioned above can 
clearly explain that his conjecture that it was the ancient 
pronunciation is really true. 

As regards i j ' Dr. Caldwell says that “ it is not used in 
correct Tamil; the same sound is sometimes admitted in the use 
of those Sanskrit derivatives in which the letter ‘ j' is found in 
Sanskrit". But in the spoken dialects of Tan j ore, Trichinopoly, 
etc., it is freely used in pure Tamil words. Thus mancal is 
pronounced as manjal> kanci as kanji, etc. 

1.46. A point about the cerebral consonants in Tamil and 
Sanskrit:- — Dr. Caldwell says that ( Sanskrit has borrowed them 
from Dravidian languages for the following reasons: — (1) The 
lingual consonants are essential component elements of a large 
number of primitive Dravidian roots. (2) None of the lingual 
consonants has ever been discovered in any of the primitive 
languages which are related to Sanskrit. (3) Those consonants 
which Tamil has borrowed from Sanskrit within the period of 
existence of Dravidian literature have been greatly modified to 
accord with the Tamilian laws of sound and delicacy of ear. (4) 
Though Telugu has heen more exposed to Sanskrit influence than 
Tamil, yet larger use is made of those sounds in Tamil than in 
Telugu\ (C. D. G. 148.) 

Dr. Caldwell may be said to be right as regards his first two 
reasons. The third reason adduced by him seems to me not quite 
satisfactory; for Tamil evidently has to substitute some sounds for 
those of Sanskrit which are not found in it as th , d, dh . The 
fourth is not after all a very strong reason. Besides, there are 
four other points that stand in the way of accepting his theory:— 
(1) The cerebral sounds in Sanskrit are produced by rounding 
the tongue and making it touch the roof of the palate, while in 
Tamil they were produced by the tip of the tongue touching the 
front of the palate without its being rounded at the time of Tol- 
kappiyanar, though they are now pronounced exactly in the same 
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way as in Sanskrit. If they had been borrowed by Sanskrit from 
Tamil, I do not know why the position of their articulation was 
changed. (2) Resides, they are found in Rgveda, the earliest 
religious work in Sanskrit which is supposed to have 
been composed in the Indus Valley soon after the Aryans 
migrated there. (3) It has been enunciated by Fortunatov 
that r 4* dental remains unchanged, but in combination of 
l and a following dental, the 1 disappeared, and the dental 
was lingualised. Dr. C. G. Uhlenbeck and other philologists 
except Brugman agree with his theory 1 and hence think 
that the cerebrals are a natural development. (4) Otto 
Jesperson too agrees with the same theory from another stand- 
point as is seen from his following statement: “ According to a 
theory which is very widely accepted, the Dravidian languages 
exerted a different influence on the Aryan languages when the 
Aryans first set foot on Indian soil, in making them adopt the 
cacuminal (or inverted) sounds d, t, n with dh> th which were 
not found in primitive Aryan. But even this theory does not 
seem to be quite proof against objections. It is easy to admit 
that natives accustomed to one place of articulation of their d, i, 
n will unconsciously produce the d } i, n of a new language they 
are learning in the same place; but then they will do it every- 
where. Here, however, both Dravidian and Sanskrit possess 
pure dental d , t, n pronounced with the tip of the tongue touch- 
ing the upper teeth, besides cacuminal d, t, n, in which it touches 
the gum or the front part of the hard palate. In Sanskrit we find 
that the cacuminal articulation occurs only under very definite 
conditions, chiefly under the influence of ( r \ Now, a trilled 
tongue-point { r ’ in most languages, for purely physiological 
reasons which are easily accounted for, lends to be pronounced 
further back than ordinary dentals; and it is therefore quite 
natural that it should spontaneously exercise an influence on 
neighbouring dentals by drawing them back to its own point of 
articulation. This may have happened in India quite independ- 
ently of the occurrence of the same sounds in other vernaculars 2 
just as we find the same influence very pronouncedly in 


1. Sanskrit Phonetics (English Edition by Dr. C. G. Uhlenbeck, 
section 44, p. 53). 

2. It is worthy to be noted that it has already been mentioned 
that the Tamil t and n were not originally cacuminal but alveolar. 
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Swedish and in East Norwegian where d , t } n, s are cacuminal 
(supra-dental) in such words as bord, kort, barn, etc. According 
to Grandgent (Naure Sprachen, 2, 447) d in his own American 
English is pronounced further back than elsewhere before and 
after ‘ r ’ as in dry, hard; but in none of these cases need we 
conjure up an extinct native population to account for a perfectly 
natural development. 1 

From what has been mentioned above it may not be possible 
for us to accept the statement of M. J. Vinson that the cerebrals 
in the Aryan Languages of the north have been developed rela- 
tively at a recent elate 2 3 . 

1,47. Secondary consonant: 1.471. Ancient period: Accord- 
ing to Tolkappiyanar there is no secondary consonant. 

1.472. Medieval period: The author of VIracoliyam does 
not mention any secondary consonant. The author of Nemi- 
natam says that there are 16 secondary consonants consisting of 
6 shortened voiceless consonants, 6 shortened nasals and short- 
ened y t shortened /, shortened v and shortened l. The author of 
Nannul isays that there are 42 orralapetai 3 and three shortened 
w 4 , each of the former having one matra and each of the latter 
having J of a matra 5 . Wherever two similar consonants come 
together for the sake of metre as the two 1 1 ’$ in * koll lerrin 
marnppup ponrana 9 (they are like the horns of war-bulls) (P.N. 
4, 4), he takes them as one secondary sound having one full 
matra. As regards the shortened m 7 as in ponm he divides it 
Into three according to the consonant which precedes or follows 
it, which is not quite necessary, cf. 1.222 supra . 

1.473. Modern period : The author of Ilakkanavijakkam 
says that there are 11 orralapetai and one makara-k-kurukkam and 

1. Language, Its Nature, Development and Origin by Otto 
Jespersen, p. 196-7. 

2. R cerebral En Dravidien, pp. Ill to 123. Journal Asiatique, 
Onzieme Serie Tome XIII, 1919. 

3. Na-na-na na-ma-tya va-ya-la-la v-aytam 

Alapwh kuril-inai kurif kt l-Hai-katai 
Mikale y-avarrm kuri-y-am 2 / ere. (Na. 92.) 

4. N-i~na mun-n-um vaookan m icai-yu-ma-k-k uruk u m . (ibid, 96.) 

5. Munru-uyiralapu irantam netil onre 

Kurildin ai-au-k kurukkam orralapu 

Arai or-ru-i u-k kurukkam aytam 

Kdl kural ma&kdn aytam mdttirai . (ibid. 99.) 
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agrees with Nannular as regards their quantity* Civananamuni- 
var agrees with Tolkappiyanar. 

Though Tolkappiyanar mentions shortened m and says it 
has i of a matra 1 , he has not mentioned it as a secondary 
consonant since it does not satisfy his definition of carpelutiu . 
Cf. 1*22, supra . Orralapetai is only two similar consonants 
placed side by side for the sake of metre. Hence he has not 
mentioned it as a secondary consonant The opinion of Tol- 
kappiyanar seems to be sound. 

1.48. Initial, final and medial consonants in Tamil and 
Sanskrit words — Their similarities and dissimilarities: — Tol- 
kappiyanar says that, in Tamil, a conjunct consonant cannot 
stand at the beginning of a word 2 , k , t, n, p, m can stand 
initially being followed by any vowel 3 , c except when followed 
by a, ai and an 4 5 , v except when followed by n, u, o and d s , 
n when followed by a, c and o 6 and y when followed only by 
a 7 . Similarly, the only consonants that can stand as the final 
member are n, n , n, m, n, y, r, l, v, l and l 8 . 

As regards the initial consonants, the author of Viracdliyam 
slightly differs from Tolkappiyanar. He allows n when followed 
by ( a ’ also, allows c when followed by all vowels and allows y 
when followed by a, a, u, u, d and an 9 . The author of 
N annul agrees with the author of Viracoliyam and adds n also to 


1. Arai-y-alapu kurukan makara m-utaitte 

Icai-y-ita ry-arukun teriyuh kalai. (Tol. E. 13.) 

2* Uyir-mey y -all ana moli-muta l -aka. (ibid. 60.) 

3. Ka-ta-na pa-ma-v-enu m-a-v-ain-t-eluttum 
Ella v-uyirotun cellumdr mutale . (ibid. 61.) 

4. Cakara-k kilaviyu m-avarrd r-arre 

Aai au-v-enu munralah kataiye . (ibid. 62.) 

5. Uu od v~e% <$u nankuyir 

V a en n-elultotu varuta l-illai , (ibid. 63.) 

6. Ae 

O-enu mu-v-uyir hakarat t-uriya . (ibid. 64.) 

7. A-v-d t-allatii yakara mut alalia, . (ibid. 65.) 

8. Na-na-na-ma na-ya ra-la va-la-la v-ennum 
A-p-pati n-onre pulli y-iruii , (ibid. 78.) 

9. Avi-y-anaitiuh ka-ca-ta-?ia~pa-nia-v variyum~va~v~v~il 

Bviya-v-ettum-ya-v v-aru-na-n-nankumel la-v-ulakum 
.... (V.C.7.) 
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the list 1 and one of its commentators gives annanam as an 
example of the same; but iianani does not seem to occur as a 
separate word in literature. 

As regards the final consonants, the author of Vlracoliyara 
differs from Tolkappiyanar in omitting n, n and v from the 
list 2 . This Is perhaps due to the fact that such words as urin , 
porun and tev became obsolete in his days. But Nannular agrees 
here with Tolkappiyanar 3 . In modern times, words beginning 
with i, y ) n and l also are found; but all of them are words 
borrowed from other languages. E.g., tanka, tamavam , yanii- 
ram, yaman, rchnan , lankai , etc. 

Besides it is said that all consonants except r and l can be 
followed by the same consonants 4 . Some of them may also be 
followed by other consonants. For instance t can be followed 
by k, c and p; rb y k> c and p; l by k 3 c, p 3 y and v; l by k, c 3 p f y 
and v; n by k; fi by c and y; n by t y k, c, n, p> m 3 y and v; n by i 
and y; m by p, y and v; n by r 3 k, c t n, p, m, y and v; v by y; y, r, 
and l by k } c 3 1 3 n, p, m, v y n, y and n 5 „ 


1 . jPannt r -uyirum ka-ca-ia-na pa-ma-va-ya 
jNa-na-i)*z r-aintityir mey-y-u moli-mutaL (Na. 102.) 

2 , Zr%-makara nakarahkatamu m-itai-y-inattil 
Mrum-'mkara m-ol int-a intum-xra in t-elil-uyirum 
jKwrurz-tamil inu-k k-lrreluttam-en par kdl-valauye. (V. C. 8.) 

3 Avi n-aw-na-ma-na ya-ra-la~va la-la-mey 
Cdyu M-ukara ndldru m-tre . (Na. 107.) 

4. Mey-n-nildi cutti n-elld v-eluttum 

Tam-muf rdm-varuum ra~la-valah kaiaiyb. (ToL E. 30.) 

5. Ta-ra-laz-la v -annum pu\li munnar-k 

Xa-cc z-p«a v-ennu mu-v-elut t-uriya . (ibid. 23.) 

Avairut 

Za-la&kdn munnar ya-va-v-un tdyyrum. (ibid. 24.) 
Xa-na-ma-na ma-na-v-enum pu\li munnar -t 
Tatta m-fcaikal-ottana nilaiye. (ibid. 25.) 

Avrru] 

Xa-nct^kdn munnar-k 

Ka-ccz-rta-pa ma ya-v-a-v v-elu m-uriya . (ibid. 26.) 
Na-nat-ma-va v-ennum pu\\i munnar 
Ya&k a *mrran mey-per r-anre. (ibid. 27.) 

Ma&Aorn pulli-mun va-v-v-tm tdnrum . (ibid. 28.) 

Ya-rcz-la v-eyinum pu\li munnar 

MutczU k-eluttu nakaramoiii tdnrum . (ibid. 9. 
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Here it may be noted that Rgveda Pratisakhya similarly gives 
a list showing the sounds in Sanskrit that can respectively stand 
as the initial and final members of single words and also those 
consonants which can follow other consonants: — The second and 
fourth of each varga, semi-vowels, fricatives except visarga and 
aspirate and the second varga do not stand as the final members 
of words 1 . The Atharvaveda Pratisakhya allows l also as the 
final 2 . When we compare this with the final sounds at the end 
of words in Tamil, we see that, of the sounds common to both 
the tongues Tamil allows n,y, r, l, v and l as finals, while Sanskrit 
does not and that Sanskrit allows k, n, t, t and^ which Tamil does 
not. 

Similarly the Rgveda Pratisakhya says that jihvdmuliya, 
iipadhniamya, visarga, anusvara jh, 3 n, t, th, d, dh, n cannot 
stand as initial members of words 4 . But Tamil allows n as in 
the words nalam, nantu as the initial member. 

Again the same Pratisakhya says that, in the middle of 
words, the second, third and fourth sounds of the five vargas are 
not followed by the same sounds 5 . But this may appear to be 
wrong since such words aa lajja, majja are found in classical 
Sanskrit. But it seems they are not found in Rgveda. I is not 
followed by r 6 ; v is not followed by the first four sounds of each 
of the five vargas, but is preceded by them 7 ; the fricatives are 
not followed by the second or fourth sound of each varga 8 ; r is 
not followed by r 9 ; h does not follow an explosive 10 ; y is not 
followed by l or explosives, but is preceded by them 11 . 

Here the points to be noted are the following: — Tamil 
allows all explosives except t and n after y while Sanskrit does 
not. On the other hand, Tamil does not allow y after the stops, 

1. Usmantahstharsdsma-cakaravarga nantam yantyanyatra visar- 

jamyat.-(R. V. P. 12. 1.) 

2. A. V. P. 1. 5. . 

3. Classical Sanskrit allows jh as an initial member, cf. jhaliti. 

4. Rkara-lkarau paramardhamvsnumdtn nddim takdirdd-avare ca 

sapta. 12,2.) 

5. Ndnydnyena madhyamah sparsavargdh samyujyante. 

' ■ (ibid. 12,3.) 

6* Net lakarena rephah. (ibid. 12, 4.) 

7. S pars air -vctk ard m parair-anuttamaih. (ibid. 12, 5.) 

8. Tat ha tesam ghdsinah sarmthdsmabkih. (ibid. 12, 6.) 

9. Na repko rephena. (ibid. 12, 8.) 

10. Na sparsair-nsmd prathamah parassan. (ibid. 12, 10.) 

1L Lakdra-sparmir na yakdra uttaraih . (ibid. 12, 14 
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while Sanskrit allows it. But both Sanskrit and Tamil agree in 
not allowing r to be followed by r, / to be followed by r and » 
to be followed by k , c, t, i and ft* 

It seems to me that Tolkappiyanar has followed the Prati- 
sakhyas here also as in the case of mentioning initial and final 

vowels. 

1.5. Secondary sounds ■which are classed by Tamil gram- 
marians neither as vowels nor as consonants:-- 1.51. Ancient 
period: Tolkappiyanar mentions ay tarn as a secondary sound 
but does not say whether it is a vowel or a consonant. 

1.52. Medieval period:— The author ol VlracoHyam mentions 
none in this category. The author of Neminatam mentions 217 
secondary sounds under this category consisting of 216 vowel- 
consonants and one ‘ shortened aytam The author of Nannul 
adds the unshortened aytam to the above list, and he divides it 
into eight. I think it would have been much better if he had 
divided it into six according as it is succeeded by one of k, c, t, i, 
p and r without adding two more as <S> in a&tu and a&katiya 
where "it evidently precedes one of the above six consonants. 

1.55. Modern period.—' The author of Ilakkanavilakkam 
agrees with Nannular except in discarding the shortened ayiam, 
on the authority of Tolkappiyanar who has not stated that the 
aytam, which is substituted for l and l in the sandhi al + tinai= 
a&rinai and tnul + tltu — muSofitu, is shoitened. 

1.54. It has already been mentioned in 1.222 supra that 
it is a mistake to have included vowel-consonants among secon- 
dary sounds and that they are not at all unitary sounds. As 
regards the shortened aytam, I fully agree with the author of 
ilakkanavilakkam. Hence of the secondary sounds which are 
classed" by "the Tamil grammarians neither as vowels nor as con- 
sonants that which is to be dealt with heie is only aytam. 

1 55. ‘ Ayiam — 1. 551. In the ancient period it appears 

that this was not included in the alphabet between vowels and 
consonants, since Tolkappiyanar says in the first sutra ‘ Akara 
mutal nakaraviruvciy ( eluttu ) muppatenpa ’ (which means thirty 
letters from a to n) and mentions aytam in the second sutra. But 
in the medieval period, it was included between them as it is 
now, since the author of ViracoHyam says sob 


1 . Arinta-v-el utta m-mun pannirantavika lana-kam-mun 
Pifanta-patinettn mey-natu-v-dytam (V, C. 1.) 

VI— 7 
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Dr. Caldwell has written it along with the vowels and 
mentions in page 353 that it is ‘ a sort of guttural but whether 
it is a vowel or a consonant or neither must be carefully con- 
sidered. 

1.552. Ancient period: — Tolkappiyanar says that dytam is 
one of the secondary sounds and appears in the middle of words 
after a short vowel and before a voiceless consonant followed by 
a vowel 1 1 and also its place of production is determined by that 
of the consonant m whose company it is 2 . It is classed by him 
neither as a vowel nor as a consonant. This is perhaps due to 
Panini not having classed jihvamuliya or upadhmdniya as a 
vowel or a consonant. 

1.553. Medieval and Modern periods: — Neminatam says 
that it is one of the 31 primary sounds 3 ; but this is wrong. In 
Nannul, the grammar of the medieval period and in Ilakkana- 
vilakkam of the modern period 4 it is said to be an open sound 
and its place of production is the head 5 . This is quite contrary 
to what is said in Tolkappiyam. How can it be an open sound ? 
Its pronunciation is just like that of the spirant 6 jihvamuliya in 
kah karoti when it is followed by k, and the spirant upadhmdniya 
in kah phalati when it is followed by p. In Tamil it can come 
even before c, t, t and r which is not the case in Sanskrit. It 
must be pronounced by allowing the air to reach that part of the 
vocal organs where the following consonant is produced and 
suddenly arresting it so that a part of the air may escape with 
friction as in the case of fricatives. Hence Tolkappiyanar says 
that its place of articulation is that of the letter in whose company 
it is. This must evidently be the consonant that follows it. This 
statement is almost similar to what is said in the Taittiriya Prati- 
£akhya as regards s, s 9 s, h f jihvamuliya and upadhmdniya L 

L Kuriyatavi munna rdyta-p pulli 

Uyirotu punarnta-val l dr an micaittl (Tol. E. 38j 

2. Cdrntu-vari n-allatu tamakkiyal pila-v-enat 
Terntu-veli p paiutta v-enai munrim 
Tattah carpir pirapporu civani 

Otta kdtciyir ram-m-iyal p-iyalum . (ibid. 10 h) 

3. Avi y-akara-muta l-arirantd m-dytam-itat 

Mevum (N. N. E. 1.) 

4. Aytanen cdcaiyi n-ahkdn tiyalum . (I. V. 13.) 

5. Ayiak kitan-talai y-ahkd muyarcu (Na. 87.) 

6. cf. Uttare astd usmanah . (R. V. P. i, 12.) 

7. . Fare sad usmanah* (Tai. P. i, 9.) and Spar hast hdnesu usmdna 
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Thus in pronouncing <& in e&ku, ka&cu, mit&fitu, a&tu, a&fdtam, 
ka&riiu, the air must respectively be allowed to reach the soft 
palate, middle of the hard palate, the front portion of the hard 
palate, the teeth, the lips and the top of the hard palate. This is 
also borne out by the fact that it is replaced by a consonant 
similar to its succeeding consonant; mu&fUu is changed to mitt- 
fitu h ka&rttu to karniu 2 , orufi&tit + onru to oruftattonru 3 , 
and so on. Besides, one can see from euphony in the expres- 
sion kurra-k-ko&rer (Pattu. 236, 633) & cannot be guttural, but 
only a spirant produced where r is produced. It is therefore 
a kind of arrested voiceless spirant resembling in its sound the 
first part of the affricate reversed and hence it was not in the 
ancient and medieval periods a guttural as Dr. Caldwell thinks, 
nor is it an open sound produced at the head as many of the 
grammarians of the medieval and modern periods think 4 . 

But it is now pronounced in all cases in the same way as if 
it were before c k \ It is evident however that it does not con- 
form to etymology; for it is not generally possible to have 
a guttural spirant or fricative before a palatal, "cerebral, dental or 
labial consonant. The forms mu&titu and ka&riiu are respec- 
tively formed by the combination of two words mid + tUfo and 
kal+tUu ; in the former case the initial t of Mu is cerebralised by 
the influence of the preceding cerebral l, and l is correspondingly 
changed to <& by being assimilated to t. Can the sound assimi- 
lated to a cerebral be a guttural ? Similarly in the latter case the 
Initial t of Mu is changed to cerebral r by the influence of the 
preceding l and consequently l is changed to 0 °o by being assimi- 
lated to r; nowhere is a guttural seen in Tamil words before 4 r \ 
I cannot definitely find out how and when this unetymolo- 
gical pronunciation of o°o came into existence. But I may say that 
it may have come after the 8th or 9th century A. D., since the 

anupurvyena . (Tai. P. 2 44.) and Jihvdmuliyah kavargasthdne 
u pad km dm yah pavargasthdne . (Tai. P. 2, 44, Comm.) 

1. Ayta nil aiy alum varai-nilai y-inre 
Takaram varuuh kdlai y-dna» (Tol. E. 400.) 

2. Takaram varu-vali y-ayta nilaiyalum 
Pukarin r-enmandr pulamai ydre . (ibid. 370.) 

3. Orupa& tdti-mun n-onru-muta l -on pan 
Ennu m avai-y-ur piravu m-eytin 
Ayta m-aliya-v-an idkun ta-v-v-e. (Na. 196.) 

Ayta-k k-itan-talai y-ahkd muyarci 

(Na. 87.) 

25i35 
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word iycleludi 1 for i&deludi is found in line 152 of the Velvikudi 
Grant published in Epigraphica India, Vol. XVII Part VII which 
shows that <& before d was pronounced like y at that time. If the 
dental spirant is carelessly pronounced, it may almost resemble 
* y \ But since in most of the simple words where it occurs it Is 
followed by the guttural, possibly the guttural sound was 
generalised throughout 2 . Owing to this modern pronunciation 
of oo, one symbol ( k ' is being used by the Tamil Lexicon of the 
Madras University 3 . 

Another point deserves to be noted as regards the origin of 
aytam. It is not found in Telugu and Canarese, nor in pure 
Malayalam words. Even in Tamil it is not an indispensable 
letter since it can be replaced by its succeeding letter. Besides, 
its sound before k and p respectively agrees with that of visarga 
before a guttural and a labial (i.e.) jihvdniuUya and upadhmdniya . 
Pandit M. Raghava Aiyangar writes in his article on 1 Tolkappiya - 
ndrum PtilliyeluUiim * in page 153 Vol. XXV of Centamil 
published by the Tamil Sangam at Madura that in ancient times 
aytam was represented by visarga. Hence it seems to me that 
the visarga which is used before a guttural and a labial as jihvd - 
niullya and upadhmdniya was borrowed from Sanskrit and 
extended in its use before all the voiceless consonants in Tamil 

I. The word in the grant in Tamil script should be @)(bQpQg$. 
I think it would have been pronounced then as iyteluti though it is 
transliterated in the Epigraphica Indica as iydeludi . 


2. a°°kam 

a&karam 

akal 

a°°ku 

a&kenam 

a°okdn 

a&tu 

a&pdtam 

i&t& 

eookam 

eooku 

ka&cu 


ka&ru Compound words like ka&ritii, etc. 

3. Its definition in the Tamil Lexicon of the University of 
Madras that it is ‘ the 13th letter of the Tamil alphabet occurring only 
after a short initial letter and before a hard consonant as a&kam, and 
pronounced sometimes as a vowel and sometimes as a consonant 9 
is defective in two ways : — ‘ after a short initial letter ’ must be changed 
as ‘ after a short vowel V * and pronounced sometimes as a vowel and 
sometimes as a consonant ’ must be changed as ‘ and is a fricative ; but 
mentioned by the Tamil Grammarians neither as a vowel nor as a 
consonant \ Hence Dr. Beschi’s statement ' aytam-enrafu itukuri~p~peyar 
mutaleluttu muppatin onrallatu-veray nirralanum uyirpdla-t tanittoli - 
ydtumdy meypdla uyir-erapperdtumay mtital-eluttantanmai eytamaiyd - 
num iru-maruhkum varum-eluttai carntolittalanum carpeluttim onra~ 
yina’ deserves to be noted. (To. V. 13, Comm.) 
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though Dr. Caldwell says that it is a peculiar Tamil letter. 
(C. D. G. p. 353.) 

I am glad to find recently that M. ]. Vinson has written in 
1916 1 that the extraordinary form of aytam Is related to the 
visarga of which it is, without doubt, only an adaptation, though 
he seems to be confronted with the difficulty from the statement 
of Tamil grammarians on the authority of Nannul that its origin 
is in the head and is pronounced with the mouth fully open. 
This clearly shows that the Tamil Pandits with whom he came in 
contact with had ignored Tolkappiyam. If they had thought of 
that work, they would certainly have told the learned professor 
that its origin depends upon the sounds in whose company 
it appears (Toh E. 101) and then he might easily have inferred 
that, since it follows a vowel and is followed by a voiceless 
explosive consonant* it could not be a completely open sound. 
Besides if he had noted that aytam was represented by visarga in 
earlier days 2 * , it would have strengthened his inference to a 
considerable extent. 

He derives the word aytam from the Sanskrit word dyad ha 
and also states that he did not know any example of aytam out- 
side the grammars; the former point is disproved by the opinion 
of the late Mr. R. Swaminatha Aiyar noted below. As for the 
latter, many examples are found in Sangam works, of. pa&ruli 
manalinum (P . N. 9, 11*): iMiydm iranta paricil a&tirulin 
(P. N. 145. 8): e&kuru viluppun (P. N. 233. 7.): yahkaMuntena 
(P. N. 319. 4.) 

Similarly, the Rev. Dr. Pope is of opinion that ‘it may be an 
imitation of Sanskrit visarga and it is used in poetry only.' (cf. P. 
H. T. L. p. 13.) But now it is used in prose also. For in- 
stance, the word a&tu and i&tu are used if they are followed by 
words commencing with a vowel, as a&tu ihke Mai , etc. 

The late Mr. R. Swaminatha Aiyar said in one of his lectures 
delivered in 1925 under the auspices of the Teachers' Guild; 
Madras, that there is coincidence between the term cdrpeluttu 
applied to aytam in Tamil Grammar and the term pardsritau 
applied to jihvdmuliya and upadhmdniya in Paniniya-siksa, and 
hence the word aytam is the tamilised form of asrita . 

1. 6 Sur un caractere Singulier Dans L 'alphabet Tamoul in 
Journal Asiatique Onzieme Serie Tome VII, 1916, p, 343. 

2. Tolkdppiyandrum Pulliyeluttum by Pandit M. Raghava 

Aiyangar, p. 153, Centamil, Vo!. XXV. 
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Synopsis. 

I. General II. The text of Bharata on the subject : 2 recensions — 
III. The literature on the subject— -IV. Its three names : Laksana, 
Bhisana and Natyalahkara — V. The Dasapaksi, ‘ 10 views’, on the 
subject in the Abhinava Bharati — VI. Probable authors of the views in 
the Dasapaksi — VII. Criticism of the Dasapaksi — VIII. Abhinavagupta’s 
own view — IX. Other writers on the subject : i. Dandin, Dhananjaya 
and Dhanika, Bhoja, Saradatanaya, Jayadeva, S.ingabhupala and Visva- 
natha. ii. Commentators, Raghavabhatta Jagaddhara Alaka and Rucipati 
— X. Bharata’s own view ; the text of Bharata independently studied — 
conclusion — XI. Supplement : table of the Laksanas in the various lists 
according to the different writers. 

I 

Sahitya along with grammar and prosody finds treatment at 
the hands of Bharata under Vacikabhinaya, the Kavya which is the 
text of the drama. The Kavya, Bharata says, should have 36 
Laksanas. 

*wm**tm 1 XVI. 169. In chapter 

17, he gives a list of 36 Laksanas and defines each. In the end 

he calls them adornments to Kavya. He does not 

illustrate these as he illustrates the metres and Alankaras. He 
does not specify their place in Kavya and does not define their 
difference from Alahkara. This concept of Laksana is not Elabo- 
rated very much in later literature on Poetics or Dramaturgy. 

* Some account of laksana is available in Vol. II of Dr. S. K. 

De’s Sanskrt poetics, first under Bharata and then under Jayadeva. 
This paper tries to be complete and contains new contribution on the 
subject from the Abhinava Bharati, the corrupt text of which in the 
Madras ms., I studied and reconstructed, as far as possible, with the help 
of my Professor, M. M. U. S. Kuppuswami Sastrigal. 
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Many of these look like Alankaras while vsome actually go by 
names which are Alankaras in later literature. There is no clear 
grasp of the exact nature of Laksana in the few writers on Drama- 
turgy who treat of it. Bharata certainly means them to be features 
of Kavya in general and not of drama only. It would seem, by 
Bharata's mentioning them first and by giving 36 of them, Bharata 
considers Laksana of greater importance than Alankara. It had its 
day when it loomed large in the field, eclipsing Alankara, which 
was poor in numbers. But gradually Laksana died in the Alankara 
Sastra. Writers on drama took it up, some enthusiastically 
defining and illustrating them, some doing so out of loyalty to 
Bharata and some dismissing them as having been included in 
Alankaras or Bhavas. This lost Paddhati of Laksana has a history 
of its own which is the subject of this paper. 

II 

In chapter 17, Bharata gives a list of 36 Laksanas, defines 
each and in the end indicates their character and place in the 
Kavya in one verse. This portion of the Natya Sastra has two 
recensions, even as the portions on metres and Gunas. The text 
on Gunas followed by Abhinava is not the one followed by 
Mangala, whose fragments on the concept of Guna are available 
in Manikyacandra and Hemacandra. But as regards metres 
and Laksana's Abhinava is acquainted with both the recensions. 
He notes both the recensions as regards the definitions of the 
Laksanas and says he follows mainly the recension handed down 
to him through his teacher. ^ ^ : | 5 

^ p. 384. He also says he will indicate the other recension 
also then and there. Accordingly while treating oi the Lak- 
sanas, one by one, he notices their definitions in the other 
recension and also tries, with difficulty, to show how both 
mean the same thing. The Kavyamala edition of the Natya 
Sastra has the recension followed by Abhinava. It is in Upajati 
metre. The other recension is in Anustubh verses and is found 
in the KasI edition which also gives in the footnote the Upajati 
recension* The Rasarnavasudhakara and Sahityadarpana follow 
the Anustubh recension while Bhoja, with whom elaboration is 
the principle, must have been acquainted with both recensions, 

2. References to the Natya Sastra of Bharata are to the Kasi 
edition of that work. References to the Abhinava Bharat! are to Vol. 
II of that work in the ms. of the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 
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since he makes up a list of 64 Laksanas from both recensions. 
The Dasarupa follows the Upajati recension. The two recensions 
differ in their enumeration as well as in the definition of each Lak- 
sana. Only 17 Laksanas are common to both. The table at the 
end of this paper shows' the Laksanas according to the two lists, 
how Abhinava includes those of the Anustubh list in one or the 
other of the Upajati list, etc. 

Ill 

Coming to the literature on the subject of Laksana — Besides 
Abhinava's Commentary on this portion of the Natya Sastra, which 
deals elaborately with Laksana, earlier Commentaries of U dbhata, 
Lollata and Sankuka must have dealt with the concept of Laksana. 
Bhatta Nayaka's Hrdayadarpana also probably dealt with it We 
have sure evidence of Bhatta Tauta having treated of Laksanas. 
In an extract given from his Kavyakautuka in the Abhinava 
Bharat! on p. 541, Vol. II we find Laksana included in his enumer- 
ation of the ‘Kavyapaddhatis', along with Guna, Riti, Alankara, 
etc. Further Abhinava ascribes to Tauta certain definite views on 
Laksana during the course of his attempt to explain the difference 
between Alankara and Laksana. We noted above how the 
Upajati recension was handed down to Abhinava from his 
teacher, u e., from his teacher's Kavyakautuka, upon which 
Abhinava had commented. Before Abhinavagupta, views on 
Laksana were very confused, as is seen from Abhinavagupta' s 
commentary on the Laksanas which opens with 10 Purvapaksas 
on the real nature of the concept of Laksana. Bhoja’s Srngara- 
prakasa enumerates, defines and illustrates, not 36 of them, but 
64. Saradatanaya follows Blioja. The Dasarupa and Avaloka 
mention the 36 Laksanas and briefly indicate their inclusion in 
Alankaras and Bhavas. Singabhupala calls them * Bhusana ', 
gives 36 of them, defines and illustrates them. The Sahitya- 
darpana also gives them with definitions and illustrations, 
Natakacandrika, an unpublished work on Drama criticises the 
Sahityadarpana and follows the Rasarnavasudhakara as regards 
the 36 Laksanas. From Raghava Bhatta's commentary on the 
Sakuntala we learn that Matrgupta also dealt with Laksanas sepa- 
rately in his work on Natya. Raghava Bhatta indicates some of 
the 36 Laksanas in the several situations of the Sakuntala. Jagad- 
dhara is another commentator who, in his Tika on the Malati- 

■ 7 

madhava points out a few of the Laksanas. Rucipati, in his 
c-mrimentarv on the Anargharaghava, points out two Laksanas. 
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Rajanaka Alaka, in his commentary on Ratnakara’s Haravijaya 
has occasion to speak of Laksana. Alaka follows the Upajati 
recension. The only work on poetics proper which treats of 
Laksanas is Jayadeva’s Candraloka. It defines only a few of 
them with illustrations. 

IV 

Laksana has changed its name in its history. Singa Bhupala 
and his followers call it Bhtisana. This name is derived from 

Bharata himself describing the Laksana as and 

Though Bhoja calls it only as Laksana, Saradatanaya 
calls it as Bhusana at the beginning and ends by calling it as 
Alahkara. Jagaddhara calls it as Natyalahkara. 

V 

Bharata's own view of Laksana as far as it can be made out 
from his text alone, must be taken up only lastly. Before that we 
shall see what views of Laksana are contained in the Abhinava 
BharatL Abhinavagupta gives a number of confused views held 
by others and at the end of these he numbers them as ten. But 
actually, on first reading, we get only eight views. The text here 
is very corrupt and lost also here and there. These following ten 
views can be made out of this portion of the Abhinava BharatL 
pp. 379-381. Voi. II. Mad. Mss. 

i. Laksana is different from Guna which is inherent in Rasa, 
the soul of poetry. As belonging to the body of poetry, Laksana 
is on a par with Alahkara with this difference: It is not separate 

from the body (/. e .) it is not Alahkara is separate from 

the body. Laksana is the body itself and as such is further 
adorned with Alankaras. Just as we take the metaphor of neck- 
lace or anklet when we talk of Alahkara, so also we have to take 
the metaphor of the Laksana of the body, such as the Samudrika- 
laksanas, when we speak of the Kavyalaksana. This Laksana is 
two-fold — natural, Siddharupa, such as the quality of having 
broad eyes and artificial, Sadhyarupa, such as the occasional 
grace while adopting a beautiful gait. 

“cjpjot Sr i m 
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ii. Some others think that situations or parts of the plot of 
the drama or the minor Sandhyangakas are called Laksana. 
Just as the Samudrika-laksanas like Pasa and Dhvaja indicate the 
greatness and the beauty of a Mahapurusa, so also these Laksanas 
which are so many points in the development of the plot 
beautify the story, 

=qr I 

*n*RTT I fiftR cf%q — 

^l%5|qqi%cT: ||” 

iii. Some differentiate Gunas, Alankaras and Laksanas not 

by the adopted by those who hold the first view, but 

by defining three different activities on the part of the poet's 
faculty in introducing the Gunas, Alankaras and Laksanas in a 
Kavya, The poet's imagination has three activities, Vyaparas, and 
three corresponding vibrations, Parispandas. In the very first 
vibration the poet's genius conceives the Rasa and its Guna, say 
Srhgara and its guna, Madhurya. The second vibration which 
is also called Varnana, effects the introduction of Alankara. The 
third activity choses the words and ideas. The effect of this third 
activity is the actual body of poetry, the Kavyasarira, suggest- 
ing the presence of the ten Gunas, Slesa, etc. That beauty of the 
Kavyasarira which is the effect of this third activity and which is 
not covered by the beauty effected by an Alankara is what is 
called Laksana. 

(%)^r 3 m sncRTctrr 

?joir: | stcw^cr ft 
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This view seems to be like the first by making Laksana the 
Kavyasarira. This view further seems to formulate two sets of 
Gunas, one, the three Gunas, and which are 

said to in here in Rasa as Rasadharmas and the other, the ten 

Gunas of the words, 'OTetc. The suggesting of these and the 
general beautifying of Sabda and Artha, forming the body of 
Kavya is said to be Laksana by those who hold this view. 

iv. The fourth view, instead of restricting the Laksanas to 

V 

Vakyas or points in the plot, lifts them to the position of — 

Characteristics of different kinds of poems. As for instance, some 
poems are characterised by the speciality of having profuse 
adornment of Gunas and Alahkaras. Such poems are called by 
the first Laksana called Bhusana, which Bharat a defines as the 
ample use of Gunas and alahkaras. 

srfw i 

Tjquiftsf mifewro (I XVII. 6. 

The example given here for such poem, (i.e.) a Bhusana 
prabandha, is Meghaduta 1 

“cri m 

5R(^T) W |” p. 381. 

v. We are unable to have much light as regards the fifth 
view of which we have only a little fragment. It says — 

‘%1%tT | p. 381 

vi. Certain others are said to view Laksana as the proper use 
of Gunas and Alahkaras, (ue.) in accordance with the principle 
of Rasa-aucitya. 

I ” p. 381. 

vii. The seventh view has affinities with the first and third 
views. It takes its stand on the fact that Laksana, like Alankara 
belongs to the body of Kavya and secondly, like Alankara, it is a 
beautifying factor. The beautiful Kavyasarira itself is held as 
Laksana. Such beauty as is inherent in Kavyas like the Amaru- 
sataka, even in the absence of Alahkaras or what may be called 
as natural beauty, is the proper scope for the concept of Laksana. 
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“■ft %fa- 

sra^trq: epf%, ?ReF%f3% %: 3 ®«p?: 

(^OT) U ^ =%?: cRlsqf^q^qi |” p . 38I. 

viii. The eighth view has been made out with great diffi- 
culty for the text here is completly lost except for a small frag- 
ment. This view differentiates Laksana on this score: Bharata 
has given only three Alahkaras, Upama, Blpaka and Rupaka. 
These three become infinite with manifold species. The means 
of their multiplication is the interaction of these three Alahkaras 
with the 36 Laksanas. The text available is this — 

This view is more elaborately found in a further context and 
from there we may reconstruct this text as — 

In discussing the difference between Alankara and Laksana, 
in the Alankara section, Abhinava gives the same view more 
elaborately and as his own teacher’s ( i.e .) Bhatta Tauta’s. Upama 

becomes by adding to it the Laksana called 

it becomes 3ncT3I%% if the Laksana called ^TRf^IT is added to it 
and so on. This view of Tanta is very clever and though it does 
not correctly define Laksana and its nature, yet indicates how it 
is an easy transition from Laksana to alankara. 

“aqiwiRRcpg- — ^13*551^ %%qqpT^f?f | 

cPrrfq- (ft) gongroFrcren srcpfcr %tri; srcratom i arfctemrat- 

siraqrfe: i *urfc«iws% srsrcgcTSPrrer | fRwnwrag&r 3jq|[% : | 
[«r] fcrepn ” p- 404 - 

ix. The ninth view is obscure since only a fragment of the 
text as regards it is available. 

31% f%5Rf SSaqRcq^ | ’ 

Abhinava laterly uses this view also and explains it as the 
beautification of Sabda by Sabda, of Sabda by Artha, of Artha by 
Sabda and of Artha by Artha. In effect this view also comes to 
be the same as the third view, Laksana being held to be such 
beauty of the body of poetry as is present even in the absence of 
any Alankara. 
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x. The tenth and the last view, as Abhinava himself points 
out, does not differ from the second view very much. Just as in 
the MImamsa Sastra the different subject heads are distinguished 

by the Laksanas, etc., so also in Kavya, 

particular points in the story go by the name Bhusana, Aksara- 
sanghata and other Laksanas. This view thus, except for the 
illustration from the MImamsa is not different from the second 

Paksa which holds Laksanas to be or 

VI 

Now as regards the authors of these ten views — We have no 
evidence to definitely affirm where these views are to be found or 
who held them. Abhinava does not give the name of the theorists 
here, as lie gives in his discussion on Rasa-realisation. It is not 
likely that these ten are purely imaginary Paksas. In the course 
of the exposition of the second and the third view, Abhinava 

quotes Anustubh verses with the words The third view 

takes its stand on Vyaparabheda. From what the Anustubhs lock 
and the association of Vyapara with Bhatta Nayaka we may 
conjecture that some of these views are expounded in Bhatta 
Nayaka's Hrdayadarpana. We also know of the MImamsa predi- 
lections of Bhatta Nayaka. So it is likely that the tenth view also 
is contained in his work. For the illustration from the MImamsa 
smacks of his genius. We can also make out the author of the 
eighth view definitely as Abhinavagupta's own teacher, Bhatta 
Tauta, whose work, the Kavyakautuka must have dealt with the 
called at some length. 

VII 

Taking this Dasapaksi — the 10 views given above, the ideas 
more commonly associated with Laksana are these — 

1. Laksana belongs to the body of Kavya. 

2. It is a beautifying element. 

3. As such, its difference from Alankara consists in this that 
it is more comprehensive, is not a separate entity like the orna- 
ment, Alankara, but is Aprthaksiddha, (i.e.) is the Kavyasarlra 
itself. By itself, it -gives grace to the Kavya while Alankara is 
added to it for extra- beauty. 

This is one group of ideas, taking their inspiration from the 
metaphor of Saimidrika-laksana. Another line of thought is not 
to bring Laksana at all in relation to Kavya in general nor to take 
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it, life Alahkara, development of its 

£ d = d » na - — t=S 
the first group of utan g elemeJll pertaining to the body of 
kara-dharma , a beaut y ^ of thought repreS ented by 

Kavya in general. ideri Laksa nato be hke Sandhyahga- 

Paksas Nos. 2 and 10, co g ^ ^ that has however 

kas which Abhmava dc them) treat of 

* drama hke the Sa„- 
it and these tak ^ md purel , speculative views, the con- 
dhyangakas. Th oWn view we do not see at all, are 

nection of which to B1 characteristics which classify 

atrNo. 5 whrch takes Lak ? a,a to be the 
the K^’ 3 ^in ^ view which considers Laksana, 

poet’s ^ beautifying element pervading the whole of the 

hkeAlankaraasab Abhinavagupt a. The concept of 

body of the Kavy« ^ ^ birth Lak sana has an overlapping 

Alahkara, with which, Raghavabhatta who takes 

of functions, swallows it ur Even Rzg by Abhi - 

Laksana to be separate h ^ at length as different 

navagupta’s great p< P only as Natakadharmas and 

from Sandhyangas, B ho]a, Saradatanaya, Sihga- 

not as Kavyadharmas g , g words for their differ- 

'mention them only in Natalia and 
ence from San ^ f compre hensively to poetic expression itself. 
nCTe t, aS pStthe only Alahkara work which treats of Laksana 

The :i,U ' Alahkara of SIstRlstf* The second line of thought 
as a feature fife Min ^ ^ Sandhyailgas was first unconscious 

which connec s . ° Dasarupaka rejects them on the score 

Of its suicidal suggests . included in Alankaras 

^ «»* thou f r 36 

or Bhavas. d . San dhyahgas, etc., they must be shown 

Laksanas ca ^ existent in a drama for the reason that Bharata 
to be separately But many works on dramaturgy 

rr^ o Te L^ataU. The reason is plain. The 
do noUrea ^ how the Laksanapaddhati perished. The 

Dasarupaka ' j-vidualitv and most of them showed themselves 

"T or some Sandhyahgakas. But 
to be some A1 dramaturgy who have 

l=r— £ Ss. <or classification and elaboration 
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of Angas on a stupendous scale might have followed the logic of 
the inclusion of Laksana in other concepts and saved us their lists 
of minor Sandhyangakas, most of which can be shown to be not 
different at all from some Alahkara or Bhava. The same criticism 
applies also to the lovers of Alankaras who have made a list of 
more than a hundred of them. As for instance the Visadana, the 
Ullasa, Alankaras in the Kuvalayananda, are cases of Bhavas. 

VIII 

Coming to Abhinavagupta’s own view of Laksana — the main 
thread of his must be caught in the bewildering text on this 
concept in various places in this chapter. He points out even at 
the outset that these views cannot stand to be logical when we 
consider the 36 Laksanas themselves one by one in the light of 
these views, for to a certain extent the views have been purely 
speculative, spinning round the word Laksana having its counter- 
part in the Samudrika-laksana of the human body, without relat- 
ing themselves to the nature of the individual Laksanas. So 
Abhinavagupta makes a convenient suggestion that the 10 views 
cannot be exclusively and separately followed. 

q%3 SpqeiJfffe ?q¥?T qqT |* 

p. 381. 

One comprehensive and definite view must be made out of 
the cloud of these ten Paksas. Abhinava adepts shades of each 
view and gives his own definite idea of Laksana, which itself lakes 
conclusive shape only as he proceeds further and further. Here 
and there Abhinava cannot help pushing new wine into old 
bottles m his difficult task. One line of thought he has definitely 
rejected and that is, the association of Laksana with Nataka only 
and taking it as something like Sandhyangakas. He refutes 
this view in this chapter and elsewhere also while dealing with the 
Vlthyangas. He says there — 

“51% R 

3f&KRn%«T: # ?r% | _ 

pp. 481-2. 

In this same context Abhinava thus indicates the difference 
of Laksana and Alahkara on the one hand and the Angas on 
the other: ■ . , • ■ ■; 
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‘^an^'RRIcfm hIl%RqcT fl?N: I ' 

Having thus rejected the view that Laksanas are identical with 
Sandhyangakas, he combines the various ideas of the other line 
of thought and says that Laksana is Kavyasarira itself. It is said 
to be the Abhidhavyapara itself as a whole. Commenting on the 
verse — 

ft mtSTl% % ^TTORcTlR | 

SRUtf cT#: 4I*qsRqq>qiF% § || 

in the text, Abhinavagupta says that the poetic expression itself as 
a whole, written in accordance with the Rasa, is called Laksana. 
Laksana is nothing but the Abhidhavyapara oh the poet's language 
intended to evoke Rasa. 

“qqpe q ^wr: qtsq: 

5fqRqpci? tctii% mmft i q^mpqiqitFreqiFfTT 

ssrRRq'isq'h cm srfawci hir ^sjoTFfM 

grqpq^W*. | are? ^ ^ srqRqpfifo ftqqtdqipi: i 

p. 383. 

This Laksana or the beautiful language or the poet's Abhidha 
itself is what distinguishes Kavya from other utterences. And here, 
as is usual with him wherever he agrees, Abhinava quotes Bhatta 
Nayaka, who emphasises Abhidha, or the poet’s Vyapara in 
choosing the beautiful mode of expression as the characteristic of 
Kavya, which is different from Sastra or Purana. In Sastra, 
Sabda predominates. It is enough in Purana if the story, the 
Artha, is somehow said. But in Kavya one looks to the delectable 
way in which things are put. Thus in Kavya, the vyapara is im- 
portant while word and idea are subordinate. 

(3f)q ^ ....3Tfr-PFqrwjRR qspqfqcg^ | 
^snqpqqif^r^ cR stir | 

g 3 $r qapcT: wwn n 
(3$ cf^R 3% 3 qapcqt^qRflcT^i:) 

^qigoicq sqMWRI^ 3^#^. | 

p. 383. 

Abhinava quotes Bhamaha also here to show that Kavya- 
sarira is distinguished from other utterences by the peculiarity 

of its expression, by its TUPR, Laterly also he says— 
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‘spft, # ft R^PTrar 

5T f^RrH. 1 1 

p. 405. 

‘cisr m sswr 

^^wtsf^FnqRt f#rf 1 * * 

* *v 

^SFFT^Wt. I ” 

p. 382. 

Immediately after quoting the above given verses from 
Bhatta Nayaka he says — 

“*n%snfa — ‘In i 

rft R1*T$ ^TTTR <*T ^ I ” 

In another place he says — 

%fl I%*TpnfMf fjRaqjflai: 5nsq3qp|$iT ^f%cT: | ’ 

p. 399. 

If Laksana should be thus taken as equal to poetic ex- 
pression, the natural consequence is that Laksanas are not 36 only 
but as many as the poetic expressions. This Abhinava grants 
and says that Bharata only Indicated a few, 36 of such possible 
Laksanas. He adds that it is because of this that, according to 
another view, Bharata gives another set of Laksanas with defini- 
tions. Abhinava here refers to the Anustubh and Upajati 
recensions, takes both of them as given by Bharata, but says, 
that he follows the list handed down from his own teacher. 1 

. u m =£r hctpc^ot *Kagf% apraigtsrejBto ** 

^JIFc^fq ^ I cfcT ^ 3^3 H^I I cT ^ 

I (?) 3TW^qFIIW4W: I” p. 384. 

It also follows, if Laksana is Kavyasarira It has further adorn- 
ment with Alankaras. So says Abhinava — 

L But this is an after-thought which Abhinava got up as evidence 
for his view of infinity of Laksanas. It is also a passing thought, for 
instead of, consistently with this, explaining the two sets with different 
illustrations, he tries with great difficulty to show the identity of many 
of the Laksanas of the Anustubh list with those of the other, which he 
mainly follows. 

VI— 9 
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***»■ ' wwra - ^ ^ 

I "*n -W '’ p w4 

m^gsw atn*. ^ rtls4,IWT: 1 ’ p - 404 ; 

Laksana is Kavya itself while Alankara .s extraneous ornament, 
Prthaksiddha, Vastvantara. 

‘‘OTqfcqifo 1 ^ 

W , itS^R: I ^ g WHi 

^qq: II ” p- 382 - 

Thus Abhinavagupta adopts the first view, the third view 
and the seventh view, in generally statmg his conception ot 
Laksana. In interpreting particular Laksanas and their definitions 
given by Bharata, Abhinava adopts the other views r^ed io 
these views. Thus in explaining the first Laksana called Bhusan 
or Vibhusana he adopts the sixth view. Bharata defines Bhusana 

thus — 

***** 11 

Abhinava says here that Bhusana is the proper use of Alahkaras 

and Gunas in accordance with the Rasa, with an eye to ^*3- 
In pointing out whal this Rasa-aucitya is and how Alankaras should 
be introduced in accordance with it, he quotes Anandavar_dh- 
ana's Karikas in the second Uddyota, on Alahkara-Samiksa- 
fqqgf mffr& T WW etc. and refers to his own Locana 

thereon. 

Then Abhinava adopts the seventh view often in dealing 
with the definitions of particular Laksanas and in suitably llhistra- 
ting them. The verses he cites for a Laksana happen to exhibit 
an Alankara also. Abhinava notes that fact_and says that the 
beauty of the verse is due, not to the Alankara but only to t e 
Laksana. He shows how there is no ‘WW’ by Alahkaras 
Commenting on his illustration for the second Laksana called 

he says — 

‘3ra 

vife i ’ p ’ 386 
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The natural grace of a verse even in the absence of Alahkara as 
in the verses of Amaruka is due to Laksana. This is the view he 

often adopts. He illustrates the third Laksana called STH-IT 
tjy the verse of Sakuntala — 

etc. and makes the comment that there is no Alankara in the verse 
but yet there is beauty in it and that is due to the Laksana called 
Sobha. 

‘3 =313 3R35R:: (RWR:) 5?: ST 5 ^- 

sqiqrcit* 3jfeqicnf, m (?) I 

333 #?3 |i% i J 

p. 387. 

He adopts the 8th view, which is his own teacher's, in his 
exposition of the Laksana called and in other places. Ex- 

plaining the Laksana called QW^TcFT he says — 

gq^sr 3T3 3qR#ng*JTiiar(3) £*?&(3 j0 | 

ssaFiM if 3R3iW3(3)i3 twtrt i 333 m(%) tor: i ’ 

p. 388. 

Here he adopts the 8th view only slightly. He says that the 
Laksana called Gunakxrtana helps Upama and Slesa and that 
Laksanas beautify even Alankaras. He clearly adopts this 8th 
view that the further elaboration of manifold Alankaras is the 
result of their interaction with the Laksanas, in a further passage 
under the Laksana, Gimanuvada. 

m I * * * * m 

‘q#3I <331 3§R3 r 

33 ? f%. -.cTcT (ft? cTcT: ? ) 33? 

1^54 3$fq$3%3 i ^ci qq sffesrsferft: 4 f3^3f: 

3q»?i^i:, m e 

3iS3> 2W35H33I w: i m #s%*miqi%: i 3?§3it 

cr{^3 dt 3^3 3srq i m ft 33313(3333 fcqiWi: ^ro- 

gq3te 3««fR«r i ci3i i ggf re q> Krf t ffefi P 

pp. 390 — 1. 
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Whatever beauty in a Kavya is not due to either Guna or Alankara 
is due to Laksana. If so, will it not be that all Kavya is Laksana? 
yes, says Abhinavagupta. 

‘JRT# gspf ? 35 afl^PTW ? IW53 I’ 

p. 381. 

Thus in this passage Abhinava combines his teacher’s view, (i.e.) 
the eighth with the seventh, reconciles both by making them as 
parts of a bigger and more comprehensive view of his. Abhinava 
opines that Laksana is sometimes natural grace and sometimes it 
adds beauty to Alankara also. Thus he considers it to be more 
important than Alankara. 

£ 3TcT ^ qjf ‘cRTsqspvmg 35&3U 

t cTfJT#13 ?Hl(?jqT)^R(^T) # 1 

^^0T(^dIrflcq3I35l3)5qt^qR *5>2fVlW }’ 

p. 382-3, 

Thus Laksanas are important because they are elaborately 
enumerated at first, they are the very Kavyasaiira, 1 they are 
elements of natural beauty even in the absence of Alankaras, 
they are the factors that multiply the three Alankaras into many, 
and they beautify sometimes even Alankaras. Of these 36, the 
first however is lifted from] the plane of Laksana and is made a 
principle of by Abhinava. If Laksana should be so elastic 

or so comprehensive, we would have not 36 of them only, but 
an infinite number of them. Quite so replies Abhinavagupta. 

The Laksanas are and in their combinations with 

each Alankara, they produce many varieties. In combining 


1. It is this idea of Laksana as the Kavyasaiira itself that Abhi- 
nava holds at the end of his commentary on the previous chapter, 
while commenting on the text, I ’ * 

which introduces the topic of Laksana in the next chapter. Abhinava 
here works out a metaphor with a beautiful house, the metre being the 
ground, Laksana, the building of the house itself, Alankaras and Gunas, 
the paintings etc. 

S 33T 5Tiei3^tsn^ (?) 35F% 

^35?T: ^f3I3: s 

, * * * * 

m . j’ P . m. 
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among themselves also they breed numberless varieties. Thus 
infinite are the varieties of beautiful expressions in Kavya. 


ft * * * * 

5qnR(?:) f^^I^qWR&RF SRMI^^R^T 5f^ 

sraqrcrafa 

%*r noiftg 51^, r 

p. 401. 


In this passage Abhinava gives a new and clever idea. An 
Upama is an Alahkara. It is expressed and has its Sarlra. That 
Sarlra itself has to be beautiful. The beauty of the very expres- 
sion of Simili or other Alankaras is Laksana. 


IX— A. 


Dandin as he was going, cast a remark on Laksana. For him 
the whole Kavyaprapanca is Alahkara-Brahman, Naturally he 
considered Laksana to be Alahkara. When he considered even 
the Sandhyahgas and the Ahgas of the four Vrttis, KaisikI etc. as 
Alankaras, there is no wonder that he considered so this concept, 
Laksana which has so much in common with Alahkara. He says — 




st: 


II 


II. 366. 


The Laksana referred to in this verse is Bharata’s Laksana. 
Taruna Vacaspati says— 1 J 

Alahkara in Dandin is a wide berth which can conveniently 
accomodate these and many more. 

The Dasarupaka mentions the Laksanas at the end and does 
not treat of them since it includes them in Alankaras and Bhavas. 
This attitude is very logical, since many of the Laksanas are either 
Alankaras or Bhavas. The text says — 


%3 ^ II 

t#eftl appfer qflftcTi ?ft 



The Ayaloka adds — 
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(Wa: awfel «®wts ' 3,1 „ 450 

Bhoja, in his “technique of the drama gives 

3^ 5^ Jn23F? *- 1 

He comes to the topic, — « *£ 

'T' wdte tkes^p ^someof the Anustubh list of 36, some of 
ration and he t P ^ & {gw which are his own and thus 

the Upajati hst^o 36 numbers have a destiny 

m f S ‘StitS writings, in his classifications, such nuns 
n !n often This chapter is called 

bers appear often P Prab andhas. Thus it is 

rS^ltctnse ,of uniformity that Blmja made La^pas 

also as 64. For Bhoja * ^ ° ^ lists of Bharata. His 

Bhoja is acquainted Bharata with sligh , 

“ Z: “fthe chapter we are to tahe that 

- -men, of the 

Laksanas he says of them ^ 

crcm% I 

5P%*» m\m$ \\ 

nu --a loVpt; Laksanas as features of dramas only. He tries to 
give us some distinction between the Laksanas and the Sandhyan- 
gas. After illustrating the first Laksana called Bhusana, which is 
speech full of Alankaras and Gunas, he says 

113,=, #- 

*qam jaan 1 ^ ^pwiW^ gnn®™ <RiTCWiS s ft |,t: 

M =m«R> ! 1 s'** 1 3 stC'n)^ 

The text is incomplete end corrupt. Bhoja means to say that 
tastas the first Laksana involves Gunas and Alaftkaras, so also the 
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others and it is this that differentiates Laksanas from Sandhyangas 
which do not involve Guna or Alankara. This explanation is 
clever and shows us how many Laksanas look like Alankara but is 
against Bharata, who gave Bhusana alone as ‘profuse with Gunas 
and Alahkaras’ and never meant the extension of its nature to 
the other Laksanas also. 

Saradatanaya, in his Bhavaprakasa, deals with Laksanas in 
Chapter 8. In the Natya Sastra we see the Laksana described as 
Bhusana. ‘thrift ^ I 5 So 

some writers have called the Laksanas as Bhusana also. There is 
propriety in this name from the point of view of function, since 
all the writers say that Laksanas adorn the Kavya. Saradatanaya 
calls them Bhusanas and gives them as one of the items in the 

technique of Nataka. He says — <36 Laksanas 
also". But while enumerating and defining he gives 54. At the 
end again he mentions their total number as 64 and calls the 

Laksana here as TOfOTJ 5 

p. 224. Gaek. ed. Thus, as in other places, Saradatanaya 
makes a huge mess. Saradaianaya's list contains Laksanas from 
both the lists. A few of them are new. 26 are from the Upajati 
list and 14 are from the Anustubh list. The remaining 14 in the 
total of 54, are new. They are — - 

«ra:, suftiRra;, 3^r:, jfrfer:, 

w:, qfi&R:, 3m:, and } 

Two of these, and RHAKd are found in Bhoja’s list. Sarada- 
tanaya’s definitions of the Laksanas are most of them brief adapta- 
tions of Bharata's definitions. 

Jayadeva’s Candraloka is the only work on poetics which 
treats of Laksanas along with such topics as Guna and Alankara. 
It is curious how Laksana found its way into this work of later 
times, not dealing with dramaturgy. Jayadeva is aware of the 
topic of Laksana but is not sure of its nature or place in Kavya. 
Even among the Laksanas, he gives with definitions and illustra- 
tions, only a few. Mayukha 3 of the Candraloka gives the fol- 
lowing Laksanas: — 

SR:, fet?:, 3%: and ^1%. — all of the Upajati list. It is re- 
markable how Jayadeva missed the very first Laksana called Bhu- 
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sana and the No. 36 also and gives only 10. Jayadeva’s definitions 
of these are concise and more definite than those in Bharata and 
when we read these together with their illustrations, we cannot 
miss the fact that it is not very far from Laksana to Alankara. In 
the last verse he briefly indicates the nature of Laksana and says 
that Laksanas like the above given ten, are many. 

irCnpT: II 

Just as kings well- versed in the art of speak of 

and other Laksanas for gold, so also sages speak of many 
such Laksanas for Kavya. ■ 

Again, if we go through the 5th Mayukha and its list of 
Alankaras, numbering hundred, we find there, besides £SRT 3 
and other names, associated in Bharata with Laksanas, 
which must have very early passed into the fold of Alahkara, some 
of the above given 10 themselves are counted as Alahkaras. Thus 

we have JlfeN: andlss. Among 

these, the illustration tor alahkara in the Kuvalaya- 

nanda is an adaptation of that given for the Laksana of the same 
name. The same illustration — 

is given for both |»f*»Rh"®88 n r and 

Sihga Bhupala also calls the Laksana as Bhusana. (Chap. 3, 
pp. 247 — 264. Triv. ed.) He considers them to be beautifying 
elements of the plot of the drama. 

He completely follows the Anustubh list with this minor differ- 
ence that he calls as and gives the synonym *Tp*Pfnr for 

Bharata’s W4 ^^.Singa Bhupala takes Bharata’s own definitions 
and compresses them in half verses. In some cases, as for in- 
stance in the definition of STffr, he is more definite than Bharata, 
by restricting a comprehensive idea to a particular case. His 
definitions of snte:, 

and are reproductions of Bharata’s verses. 
Visvanatha, in Chapter six of his Sahitya darpana, treats of 
Laksana. He gives the 36 of the Anustubh list with this difference 
that he gives Sanksepa newly in the place of Ksobha. Some of his 
^pfinitions of these are succint adaptations of Bharata’s, while 
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some are reproductions of those of Bharata. He points out their 
existence in dramas with illustrations. He realises the logic of 
the attitude of the Dasarupaka but is more loyal to Bharata, for 
the sake of whose words he takes that there should be 36 Laksanas 
in dramas. He says in the end — 

STCUcT: I 

Besides these 36 Laksanas, Visvanatha has another set of 
similar items which he calls Natyaiahkara. They are 33 in 
number. When we go through this list we find that most of 
them are the Laksanas themselves of the Upajati list Thus we 
find here STrefr:, 3TPF5:, 3PTT, WRTO, sfraarnpr, 

and 12 from the Upajati list 
of Laksanas. While dealing with Laksanas in that same name he 
used the Anustubh list with a small difference. He left out 
and had in its place The Ksobha left out there has 

entered this list of 33 Natyalahkaras. The remaining 20 of this 
list are not available anywhere in the Natya Sastra. Among 
those Laksanas of the Upajati list which are not common to the 
Anustubh list also, there are yet ’FOWL, ftwiF«RW*r:, ZFVfrfi, 
Pnfe, and seven, which are not taken 

at all The first writer who is now known to have first introduced 
new Laksanas is Bhoja. In his list of 64 which contains all the 
36 of the Anustubh listand a few of the Upajati list, he introduced 
12 new Laksanas, *211, 'TfcfTSTr, JfTRPT:, 3SHTS, 

T^*W, 5MIR and SFlf%:. Of these 12, 

*2U and ’TfefR: are the only two found in Saradatanaya’s list of 
54. It is quite likely the text is not complete and Saradatanaya 
who numbers Laksanas in the end as 64, took more of the above 
12 of Bhoja. Visvanatha follows Saradatanaya and takes the 

following of Saradatanaya's new Laksanas, 

Jftfa:, apifaSrTO, qftfR:, and numbering 9. 

The remaining eleven in the 20 are new additions made by 

Visvanatha. They are 33JT5R, aiRIST, foafc, 3^:, 

sdvA&f, J44d>4 and 'J'KSFPI.. It is likely that some of 
these are really Saradatanaya’s, ten of whose 64 are now missing 
in the text. 1 Of these is said to be by Visvanatha. 

1. Gaek. ed. pp. 223—226. 

VI— 10 
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If so, it is not different from Bhoja’s SfaWR. which is 

explained as is the same as Bhoja’s sSdftcR is unnece- 

ssary reduplication for it is described just as the other Natyalan- 
kara called 3TTWR, which is a Laksana in Bharata’s Upajati list. 
There does not seem to be any distinction between and 

is nothing but Bhoja’s **11%: . 3N&M need not be a 
separate Natyalankara, since he has already - given a Laksana 

called SqftSJl. 

Why is it that Visvanatha made two separate topics as Lak- 
sanas and Natyalankaras and how? The material for him are the 
2 sets of Laksanas in Bharata and those in Bhoja and Saradatanaya. 
Visvanatha took the Anustubh list to represent Laksanas and made 
out a 33 out of the Laksanas of the Upajati list and of Sarada- 
tanaya's list and called the latter Natyalankara. Visvanatha 
perhaps wanted to stick to the number 6 36 ' given in Bharata 
Saradatanaya says at the end of his treatment of Laksanas — 

This use of the words 'Alankaras of Nataka' gave a convenient 
title under which, with a claim to be more neat and to have 
introduced a new item, Visvanatha could put all the other 
Laksanas. As far as we can see now, Natyalankara is first 
seen in Visvanatha. 1 Jagaddhara who takes this name applies it 
to Laksanas themselves which will agree with what Saradatanaya 
has actually said. Further Visvanatha seems to have thought 
that he could easily interpret the word Alankara in the following 
verses of Bharata which he quotes here, as Natyalankara, 
whereas, it refers only to figures of speech. 



Nil/ W sit. NU n8/ vU sit 
if? 


^ fd ft: fqfcg rfis^ II 


1. Matrgupta seems to be the first to speak of the Natyalankara. 
We see it mentioned in his definition of Nataka, as also the Vibhusana 
(*.<?.) Laksana, as quoted by Raghavabhatfa in his commentary on the 
Sakuntala, 



.. 9 -- . . ^ ^ . 


JtTJT RTS&fefiT; II 


Kale’s, ed. pp. 5 gnd 6. 
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Visvanatha realises also that Natyalankara is not much 
different from Laksana and that both again, to speak boldly 
are unnecessary, since they turn out to be either Bhavas, 
Alankaras or Sandhyangas. 

£ ‘^srr =^r (or) qisu^RHFir bwf?ci 

f%*FcpCi%sft 5R«Fr: I” 

Talking of the function of Natyalankara lie says — 
which vague description is further argument for 
what we have said just above. 

IX-B 

Taking Laksana as a feature of drama only is a view narrower 
than the one attached to that word. Bhoja, Saradatanaya, Singa- 
bhupala and Visvanatha have narrowed it further by mentioning 
them only in Nataka, the first and best form of drama. Coming 
to commentators on dramas, Raghavabhatta in his commentary 
on the Sakuntala criticises Dhanika for the inclusion of the 
36 Laksanas in Alankaras and Bhavas. He quotes the authority 
of the Abhinava Bharat! for proving the difference of Laksana 
from these and promises to indicate the Laksanas in the Sakuntala 
in the course of his commentary. The list of 36 Laksanas is 
quoted by him from Matrgupta. This long passage and dis- 
cussion on Laksana is found only in the Nirnaya Sagar edition of 
Raghava Bhatta's commentary and of the 5akuntala. The edition 
of Mr. Kale, without any discussion at all, points out the first 
Laksana called * Bhusana 9 as being present in the portion upto 

the verse of Act I etc. Raghava Bhatta is not so 

enthusiastic over Laksana as he goes further, for he points out 
only 9 of them in Act I, none in Act II, only 2 in Act III, none in 
Acts IV and V, only one in Act VI and only two in the last Act. 
These are the Laksanas he points out — 

srgrsrofe, r^sr, is, ?rrsi:, 

and 3T3RT:, numbering fourteen. The definitions he 
gives for some of these are from Singabhupala. These Laksanas 
he points out just in those places which Sihgabhupala himself 
has given as illustrations. 

Jagaddhara in his tika on the Malatimadhava indicates 4 
Laksanas in Act III and 2 in- Act TV. He gives their definitions 
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which resemble, but are not exactly those in Bharata. These 6 
are 'RsflWT:, STFFfFT, FF5T and These 

are from both the Anustubh and the Upajati lists. He calls them 
as Natyalankara. 

Rucipati, in his commentary on the Anargharaghava, points 
out 2 Laksanas in Act IV, calling them by the name Natyalan- 
kara. These 2 are ®TFfffR and (p. 157 and p. 182, Nir. 

ed.). He also quotes definitions for these two under the name, 
Bharata. The definitions are not from Bharata. The second, 

SsrUfi is no Laksana in Bharata. Bhoja is the first to give it. 
Thus Rucipati follows seme unknown writer who followed 
Bhoja but substituted the name Natyalankara for Laksana. 

Rajanaka Ratnakara, in his insatiable love for Slesa, intro- 
duces the Natyasastra very often in his Haravijaya. In the 
penultimate verse (57) of Canto. XXI. he describes a Nataka, 

through TWWr where he mentions Laksana. 

n 5J k. m. ed. P 286 . 

Rajanaka Alaka says in his commentary here — 

£ 3WT: qfaPK * * * qi^rFRl’ 

^*#(0 (ssgonft) ‘(I^t 

* * * # 3 : ’ qnsq- 

sisppnwww# 1 ” 

Ratnakara refers to Laksanas as a feature of the Nataka. Alaka 
follows the Upajati list. We cannot get much out of his vague 

explanation of the nature of Laksanas as ; but we 

see that he followed Bharata and held them as features of Kavya 
and not of Nataka only. 

X 

Now, coming to Bharata’s own idea of Laksana,— he says 
after treating of the metres — 

^t: qzfrfTgstaiifocir: i ? 

In the end he says ‘RdlPl WT ^|oqil%^ninf^r’ and ‘ q af gfr 
qqtvqr^r’. Again he says: 

‘^^i%qiqt: $fs?r g 1’ 
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From these we are sure that Bharata meant Laksana as 
Abhinava and Tauta took it, to be a feature of Kavya in general 
and not of drama only as all the above mentioned writers on 
dramaturgy took it. Bharata meant it to be on a par with 
Alahkara and Guna as a feature of Kavya in general and not as 
peculiar to dramas alone. The second idea that we cannot miss 
in Bharata is that Laksanas, though different from Alankaras, are 
themselves also another species of beautifying factors. In this 
capacity they are called <Vibhusana\ 


s <rcm% m i» 





Bharata does not illustrate the 36 Laksanas, as he does the 
Alankaras. Nor does he make any attempt to differentiate them 
from Alankaras. He gives only three Arthalankaras, Upama, 
Rupaka and DIpaka. He indicates 5 sub-classes of Upama. 
Bhatta Tauta has taken that the manifoldness of Alahkara is 
achieved by combining Alankaras with the Laksanas. As for 
instance, he says that the Upama called SRWFWT is got by com- 
bining the Alahkara Upama with the Laksana called g'JfRTU:; 
that is got by combining -3 t WT and the Laksana 

called STTcRPj. Such ingenuity is all Tauta’s own. Bharata does 
not indicate this. He simply says that he has pointed out five 
kinds of Upama and that the intelligent must take other varieties 

from and 

3WFTT %*Tf SRRTcf: | 

ftar % % TO: fiisq^l^cr: II 

Nor in his definition of JPOTfOTT does Bharata indicate any- 
thing like what Tauta has said. Bharata really does not propose 
to himself the task of distinguishing the concept of Laksana from 
Alahkara. From what we see in this chapter, ( i.e .) the 17th, in 
his time, the concept of Laksana had much development, while 
that of Alahkara was in its infancy. The fecundity of the latter 
that has produced a breed of more than a hundred Alankaras is 
not seen in Bharata. But many of these later Alankaras have 
their counterpart in Laksanas. The Laksanas had developed 
separately as adorning features, independently of Alankaras, and 
in themselves they constitute a double personality. When we 
critically examine the 36 Laksanas, they fall into two classes. One 
class of them looks like Alahkara, being mere turns of expression. 
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As a matter of fact we have actually Laksanas with the names of 
some of the later Alahkaras themselves. As for example, 
<%%:), gsFcf:, fksr, ftw, arfeR:, B&ppr, srcfafrr: and 

There is also t$f. It is another matter that the defini- 
tions of these are not exactly the same as in later Alankara 

works. Besides, the 2 Laksanas and involve 

The former looks like The 

definition of contains the mention of and as 

part of that Laksana. In their definitions, ftWK and 
involve Sandeha and Ullekha. The definition of SFITH makes it 



PS . k 

i 


The Laksana called SfPRFT contains 

The Laksana called is quite different from the Alankara 
of that name. Lesalankara is thus defined by Bhoja— 

C[NR % ^ffffrtr 5J0TR q: I 

€ RRffTt wm || 

The Laksana called jJWiftNld corresponds to this. It is thus 
defined : 

jpiT^qi^I Rgffqi || 

The Laksana called is said to be a clever speech suggest- 
ing through the mention of a similar thing — 1 ^S^rr^f^[Pf«qi5T: 
The Laksana, involves the Alankara The Laksana 

called becomes KS in Bhoja, Saradatanaya and Visvanatha. 
As Bharata has described it, it is only The 

Laksana called is an element which has been associated with 

many varieties of Alankaras like etc. We can see 

the value of Bhatt'a Tauta’s suggestion in such cases. The 
Laksana called RfftR has in its definition the word and 

*s actually, only, later .literature i,e., • 
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apwt: 3PW # m*. I! 

(The Laksana called 3fB7 is ^FT in the definition.) 
looks like and <=H«i is nothing but ^TlSS^Tt or 

Thus one class of the Laksanas are clearly Alankaras or at 
least approximations to them or light shades of Alankaras to be 
mixed with many a major Alankara. Abh inava realises this when 

he calls Laksanas as and This class 

of Laksanas is really a supplementary list to the 3 Alankaras of 
Bharata. The seeds of many of the later Alankaras are available 
among these Laksanas, Leaving aside the stage represented by 

die Candraloka in which Laksanas like :gf% and 

h ave become Alankaras, we can take that very early, some 
of the Laksanas passed into the fold of Alankara. Bhatta Tauta's 
view may suggest this historical fact. We have other clear evi- 
dences on this point, 3?Rfn a Laksana of the Upajati list is an 
Alankara in Bhatti and we can see it in its transition from Lak- 
sana to Alankara. Bhamaha mentions indifferently that it is an 

Alankara according to some (III. 55). Similarly, a Laksana 
in both the lists of Bharata, can be seen in its stage of transition 
into Alankara in Rhamaha and Dandin. Bhamaha refuses to 
accept it as Alankara since it is devoid of Vakrokti (II. 86). Some 
pre-Bhamaha writer must have made it an Alankara. Bhamaha 
points out that only definite and remarkable turns of expression 
must be named Alankara. But soon, since it was the palmy 
days of Alankaras when many things entered its fold, we find 

Dandin asserting that is a great Alankara, WF^fh 

is an Alafikara, firmly established, in Dandin. But poor Hetu 
had a chequered career 1 . The name Natyalahkara seems to have 
helped some of the Laksanas to become Alankaras. The evolu- 
tion of Alankaras from 3 in Bharata to what we have in Bhamaha 
is an interesting study but the gap is all darkness. We feel 
that in that stage of the history of Alankara, the concept of 
Laksana and the merging of most of it in Alankara is a big 
chapter. 

But we must be clear as regards this point : in the first class 
of Laksanas which are mere turns of expressions there are various 

1, Vide TJdbhata, Rudrata and Mammata, 
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grades. Certain are Alankaras plainly; certain have an element of 
Alankara in them while certain are more than Alankara. The last 
mentioned cases are few but they indicate that Laksana in Bharata 
is more comprehensive than Alankara. As for instance, the first 
Laksana called ‘Bhusana' applies to a case which is specially 
decorated with profuse Alankaras and Gunas. It seems Bhusana 
is a name for a Many others contain STPP 3 ! only as a 

small element. 

The other set of Laksanas show a different character. They 
are not WK, ST^:, 

etc., belong to this class. The Upajati list contains mostly 
Laksanas of this class, viz.) 31MR, 91%^:, 

SHIT, T^lxTR, 31111%:, 3T3%li%:, etc. Most of these are 

Bhavas or actions resulting from certain Bhavas. There is 
thus logic in the view which takes the Laksanas as minor 
Sandhyangakas. But this view cannot hold good to the other 
class of Alankara-like Laksanas. But, as a matter of fact, many of 
later Alankaras also are only Bhavas and need not have been 
introduced at all. So also, there are many Sandhyangas and 
Vrttyangas which are either Bhavas or only Alankaras. 

Bharata himself seems to be conscious of this double 
personality of his Laksanas when he says at the end of the section 
on Alankaras— 

Some Laksanas are 31*$^. These are turns of expression 
those of the first class, related closely to Alankara. Others are 
f^vTTW. These are related to Bhavas and form the second class. 
Thus the two main lines of thought in the given in 

the Abhinava Bharati hold good as regards these two aspects of 
Laksanas respectively. There will be much 'Klesa’ to make all 
Laksanas look like turns of expression or factors of natural grace. 

So also to make all Laksanas look like or 

Extremists with the aid of grammar, can however achieve their 
point. The Dasarupaka realised these points and most logically 
included part of them in Alankaras and part in Bhavas. 
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Anustubh list of 
Bbarata. 


Those of the 
Anuistubh list 
found in the Upa- 
jati list of Bhara- 
ta. 


~JL. 'EM 

2 . 

3 . sfw ... 

4. ... 

5. ^a: 

6 . 

7. mm: 

8. strfit: 

9 . arfiwr*!; (®n- 

%n:. — Bhoja) ... 

10 . ... 

11. ftw 

12. refe 

13. '••• 

14. goiTflW:... 

15. sifera: ... 

16. 

17. ••• 

18. (^2 — 

Bhoja) 

19. 3<TftS 

20 . fNr*: 

21 . ... 

22. (ssra; 

Sa.) 

23. 3T3^: ... 

24. 

25. ... 

26. *rt°r 

27. 3T*frrf%: ... 

28. *ri%fe: 

29. T 3 ® 

30. hwm 

31. ••• 

32. (^m- 

Sihga.) 

VI — 11 


1 . 

2 . 3 T$PWTf 3 

3 . trw 

7 , SRCTHtf 

11 *. * 3 = 

24. 

22 . 

29. ^rrm: 


8 . 

14*. 


10 . arfirarc: 

15. 


21 . 

12 . Bl*Ri 

17. JTiTTW 


New Laksanas of the Upajati 
list, indicating within brack- 
ets how Abhinava includes 
in these, those of Anustubh 
list which are left out . Bh.— 
containedjin Bhojsds list. Sa. 
= contained in Saradatana- 
ya’s list. 


4, srfswtw: (Bh.) (Sa) 

(gr?wt or mm) 

8. d.Wilff ‘fw though 

enumerated, it is not defined, 
in its place, we have mf- 
sjtrf of the Anustubh li st defi- 
ned (Bh.) (Sa.) , 


13. 

and T%>?4^:) _ 

16. (Bh.) (Sa.) 

(g 5 q?ri:) 

18. (Bh.) 

' Sa.) 

(srefe) 

19. *11^1 (Bh.) (Sa.) 

( 3 T%° 4 ) 

20. (Bh.) 

(®^ : ) 

23. ftiROT.IRra A.G. (Bh.) 
(ST 3 T) 

25. aiRfr: (Bh.) (Sa.) 

deal with this. 

27. A.G. does not (Bh.) 

(Sa.) . 

28. SWT (Bh.) (Sa.) 

(f^Wf) . 

30. wwf (Bh.) (Sa.) 

31. ^3#^ A - G 

(aigqpt:) (Bh.) (Sa.), 

32. (Bh.) (Sa.) 

(^fes) 

33. (Bh.) (Sa.) 

(st^PTPl:) . 

34. (also called) ^ A. 
G. (Bh.) (Sa.) 
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33. or 

34. g^r&r ... 

35. 

or T%f%: 

36. for g=sg 


5. 


21. for 

Total common 
with the Anu§tu- 
bh list — 17 

New Laksanas of Bhoja. Sa.= 

= Visvanatha. 


(3T*rW%:) 

35. srgjfmr: 

(Once more here 

sftlfs:) 

36. «rrfoR 

(«fa: and 3Tgwk%:) 

In the 26th, ^ he includes 
mi and 

contained in Saradatanaya’s list. Vis. 


1. 

2;. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


(Sa) (Natyalahkara in Vis.) 

(Sa.) 

g$m: (ssR:) (Natyalahkara in Vis.) 

ssrf: 

sfirr?: 

(3o|iB«i Natyalahkara in Vis.) 

%p*r 


TRTfR (gforiRTOR: (Natyalahkara in Vis.) 

(srwg Natyalahkara in Vis.) 

New Lak§anas of Saradatanaya. Na. Vis. = Natyalahkara in Visva- 
natha. 

1. 5R: (may be Anunaya of Bharata) 

2 . 

3. afcr: 

4. ^1%; (Na, A. Vis.) 

5. 3r4r%Sw (may be Bharata’s mw) (Na. A. Vis.) 

6. rSfopr (Na. A. Vis.) 

7. gftfR: 

8. arr#R: (Na. A, Vis.) 

9. ^r%: 

10. %?r: 

11. (Na. A. Vis.) 

New Natyalahkaras of Visvanatha, names which are not Laksanas 
in Bharata’s Upajati or Anustubh lists, or in those of Bhoja, and 
Saradatanaya. 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 


gf: 

3T1W 

frgi- 


STcr«r 


Note. In Laksanas, Visvanatha has a new one 
called H&'T: instead’ of SR of the Anustubh lists. 
This 8JR is made a Natyalahkara. Certain Lak§atjas 
of the Anustubh list themselves are made Natyalah- 
kara with a slight change in name. ex. eMKtt^oi an d 



ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN COLA TIMES AS 
SEEN IN THE PERIYAPURANAM. 


BY 

S. K. Govindaswami, b. a. (Hons.), 

A nnamalai U niversity . 

In the history of Indian administrative institutions, the 
autonomous village assembly under the Colas in the country 
of the Tamils forms an illuminating chapter of no small 
interest. Numerous lithic records and copper-plate grants of 
their times allude to these bodies under a variety of names, as the 
sab ha (assembly), the mahdsabhd (great assembly), the per un- 
fair ipperu makkal (assembly of the great distinguished), the mula- 
parudaiyar (chief assembly), the war (villagers), the nagarailar 1 
(citizens), the dlumganattar (governing assembly), etc., etc. 
A few of the Inscriptions, like those of Uttaramallur and Ukkal, 
Tenneri and Tiruparkadal, are, luckily, fuller in their details 
of the machinery of the village administration, the qualification 
of the members of the assembly and the scope of its jurisdiction. 2 
The popular organisation of the village and the freedom enjoyed 
by it In the conduct of internal affairs are in keeping with tl the 
custom of Indian rulers to leave affairs as far as possible in 
the hands of local authorities ” 3 and, therefore, in no way unique, 
though more perfectly developed in the South than elsewhere in 
India. 

Of the many and varied functions of the local bodies, 
administration of justice in their respective limits was an impor- 
tant one. There is, indeed, no doubt that they exercised civil as 
well as magisterial powers. But it is not clear in what manner 

1. The term ‘ nagar attar ’ is usually rendered as a ‘ guild of 
merchants ' as for e.g., in Kacchippedu inscription in p. 268 of S. 1. 1. 
Vol. 3. pt. 3 though its plain meaning is 1 townsmen 5 as distinguished 
from ‘ urdr 5 or villagers. 

2. A. S. I. 1904-05, p p. 136-142; No. 6 of S. L I. Vol. 3, pt 1, 240 
and 241 of 1922, and Nos. 99 and 156 of S. I. L Vol. 3, pt 3. 

3. Hopkins in C. H. I. Vol. 1, p. 268. 
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this responsible duty was discharged, whether the whole assembly 
sat as the court of justice or a smaller committee of it, how 
the trial was conducted and so on, I am aware that Mr. Venkayya 
speaks of a “ committee for the supervision of justice ” in 
connexion with the two well-known Uttaramallur inscriptions. 
But this rendering of the phrase u dhanma-krtyam-kadaikkantim- 
variyar 99 is a little strained as its obvious meaning seems to be 
the committee for the supervision of charities. So it is highly 
dubious whether it was a specialised judicial institution. 

Sometimes one comes across the word c dharmdsana ’ in the 
Cola records. It is indifferently translated as < council of justice* 
or ‘ court of justice ' 1 . Self-imposed fines for the obstruction of 
charities or for violation of agreements were paid to the dharmd- 
sana* To quote a passage from an inscription of Parthivendra- 
varman at Padi: “ If this be violated we (the members of 
the assembly) agree to pay a penalty of one kalanju of gold to be 
credited to the dharmdsana ” 2 . Was it a distinctively constituted 
body ? What was its relation to the village assembly ? There is 
no authority to prove that it was a court apart from the assembly. 
There is not a single case on record as having been tried by this 
court. But, on the other hand, we are able to gather from a 
number of epigraphs that the assembly adjudicated upon actions 
brought before it. In one instance the Brahmins and nattcir 
assembled and decided that the accused in a case of accidental 
homicide should provide for a perpetual lamp in the local temple 
in expiation of his crime; in another it was the fteriyandttar who 
formed the judges; in a third it was the bhattas; and in a fourth 
it was the people of several districts. Therefore it is evident that 
usually the judicial authority was exercised by the whole assembly 
and the dharmdsana might have been the assembly in its judicial 
aspect. In this connexion it may be interesting to note that 
Adiyarkkunallar — in his commentary on the § ilappadikdratn uses 
the term 1 dJiarmdsanattdr ' to designate the interpreters of 
Dharmasdstras . 3 Further we have the authority of the ancient 
law-givers like Brhaspati and Narada that kula , sreni, and gana 
were invested with the power to decide law-suits. 4 


1. S. 1. 1. Voi. 3. pt. 3, Nos, 116 and 181. 

2. ibid. 181. 

3. Silappadikaram, Adaikkalakathai, commentary on 11, 54-75. 

4. S. B. E. Vol. XXIII, pp. 6 and 281. 
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Not even one of these precious documents throws any 
helpful light on the actual working of the sabhds as courts of law. 
It is here that contemporary literature enables the historian to fill 
in the details of the picture. Sekkilar 1 in his Petty apiiranam, 
taking advantage of the episode of the quarrel between Lord 
Siva and saint Sundara in the T a in ttdikon da-pu ran am , proceeds 
to describe the trial scene in all its details, thus incidentally 
giving us a glimpse into the manner in which the village assembly 
had gone about its judicial business. As Sekkilar -was intimately 
associated with the C51a administration in r the capacity of a 
minister, his account is of great value. 

Before giving here a translation of the relevant passages from 
the Petty apiiranam it is necessary to sketch the events leading up 
to the trial of the case of Siva versus Sundara. Sundara was born of 
Adisaiva Brahmin parents at Tirunavalur in Tirmminaippadinadu 
and brought up by one Narasinga Munavadaraiyar, the lord of that 
country. In course of time Sundara attaining adolescence, it was 
arranged that he should marry the daughter of a Brahmin of 
Puttur, a village near by. On the appointed day Sundara was 
taken to the bride's house and seated under the gaily decorated 
pavilion in the midst of the assembled guests. Just then, a 
Brahmin bent double with age and a furrowed face stood up and, 
to the confusion of all, peremptorily forbade the performance 
of the marriage, alleging that Sundara was his bond-slave. 
To prove his claim he also presented an old palm-leaf document 
of bondage purporting to have been executed by the grandfather 
of Sundara. 2 The suddenness with which this surprise was 
sprung upon Sundara upsetting him, he forcibly snatched the 
hapless document from the old man and tore it into pieces. The 
mysterious claimant ra’sed a hue and cry; whereupon Sundara 


!. The generally accepted view about the date of Sekkilar is the 
middle of the 1.2th century A. D, Against this Mr. Desikar in his 
booklet called “ Iru Saivasikamanikal ” holds that he lived in the reign 
of Gahgaikondan in the beginning of the 11th century. For our present 
purpose this difference of opinion does not much matter as we are con- 
cerned more with the Cola period as a whole than with any individual 
reign. 

2. In this act the God is violating an injunction of the dharma- 
mstras* Brhaspati lays down the rule that the plaintiff 8 is not permitted 
to put under restraint a person engaged in study, nor one about to 
marry/ S. B. E. Vol. XXIII, p. 288. 
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s ugg e st e d that they had better go before the assembly of 
Tiruvenneynallur, the old man's native place, and represented 
the matter. Here begins Sekkilar's description. 

The declaration: (Tatuttatkonda-puranam.) 

V. 51. Having gone before the big assembly radiant with the 
best of Vedic scholars, the Brahmin said: “This Arurar of Navalur 
after having torn the palm-leaf which I showed him to prove that 
he is my slave has now proceeded to you. This is my plaint." 

V. 52. The great elders of the assembly remarked, “ What 
did you say, Sir ? Never in this wide, wide world are the 
Brahmins enslaved." 1 The Absolute One replied, “ Is not my 
suit plausible ? In fact, the pahn-leaf he has torn was executed by 
his father's father." 

The answer of the defendant . 

V. 53. The great men of the assembly (turned to Arura) 
and said, “Because he has shown you the deed, willingly given by 
your ancestor, is it a triumph to snatch it and slit it ? This 
ancient man has made his plaint properly: what are you going to 
say ?" 

V. 54. u O, thou who art learned in all Sastras, you all 
know me as an Adisaiva. But if this Brahmin would assert that 
I am his slave, I confess, it is an illusion beyond my comprehend 
sion. I cannot understand this. What am I going to say ?” So 
said the brooding youth. 

Deliberation regarding the onus pro ban di. 

Verses 55 and 56. Nambi Arura having made his statement 
before the assembly, the Vedic Brahmins of unsullied character 
turned to the Great Ascetic of the Vedas, and said “ You have 
to day claimed this man as your bondsman ; you must prove it. 
Of the three kinds of evidence, viz., usage, documents and eye- 
witnesses, bring at least one." 2 To which the Master of Maya 

L This objection of the assembly is borne out by Visnu (S. B. E. 
Vol. VII, p. 37). He says, 6 He who commits members of the Brahmana 
caste to slavery shall pay the highest amercement.’ 

2 , “^lL&uSIgo fifsleo, sjdsrrS Lopm puj&oirfr ^isisdr 

a'irLJda$&r (tpmfSed &rrLL<£mtrih.” (Periya-). 

Bphaspati speaks of three kinds of evidence. ‘ It consists of witnesses, 
writings and inference.’ S. B. E. XXIII. p. 297. Custom is defined by 
him as follows : ‘ Whatever is practised by a man proper or improper in 
accordance with local usage is termed caritra (custom)’, ibid , p. 7, 
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replied, “ The palm-leaf he has torn before in anger is only a true 
copy; the original is still with me. I can show it.” “ Then do 
show It here ” demanded the great men of the assembly. 

V. 57. “ I will show it if you can guarantee its safety ” 

said the Brahmin. “ We shall see that no harm comes to it ” 
assured the well-to-do Brahmins. The Saviour took the document 
to them. 

Examination of the document 

V. 58. Seeing the palm-leaf in the hand of Nilakantha, the 
village accountant , 1 on the bidding of the assembly, received 
it with a respectful bow, uncoiled it and, observing its apparent 
antiquity, read it out to the clear-headed assembly (as follows). 

V. 59. “ This is the deed 2 of Adisaiva Arura, the Vedic 

Brahmin of Navalur, willingly and knowingly executed (in favour 
of) the Great Pittan of Venneynallur (to show) that I and my des- 
cendants, from generation to generation, are bound to serve him 
This is my hand.” 

V. 60. Having listened to it and after the subscribing 
witnesses 3 had scrutinized their signatures and agreed that they 
were unquestionably theirs, the unerring Brahmins told Nambi, 
“ Sir, do look into this carefully and find if this is your grand- 
father's hand.” 

V. 61. The Brahmins thus directing Nambi, the All-giver 
who saves men unsolicited said, “Is he fit to examine this docu- 
ment ? (Instead) if there be any other document in the hand of his 


1. The office of accountant seems to be a fixture in every village 
and town assembly. Frequent references to him are found in the inscrip- 
tions. The following may be cited here : — 

S. 1. 1. Vol, 1. No. 40. u §)fB(B£&irpg2 &ir<sm$pn<ek 

Xnd. Ant. VoL XXXIV. p. 266. “ Jj)a;g>/r Lo^^iiusfu^esT surs^ 

$rr&sr 

S. 1 . 1 . Vol. 3. pt, 3. No. 130. u 90 Qtsrr&flir (sSI&r&Qsifluj &u 

1 8&ffl<3B)L- 

2. A deed of bondage is defined by Brhaspati as follows : “ That 
document which a person, destitute of clothes and food, executes in a 
wilderness, stating, ‘ I will do your work’ is termed a deed of bondage M 
ibid, p. 305. 

3. “A subscribing witness ” says Narada, “is one by whom a 
document is attested.” S, B, E. XXIII. p, 80. 
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father's father you will do well to compare the writing of this 
with that and give your finding." 

V. 62. The assembled Brahmins, accordingly, called for 
another record in the hand of Nambi’s grandfather, which was in 
safe-keeping, and compared it with the document (in question) 
and said, “The one resembles the other; no more can be done." 

The decision . 

V, 63. “O, Nambi Arura, you have lost your case: you are 

bound to serve this Ascetic, the Master of Four Vedas." So con- 
cluded the great men of distinguished character, “If this be 
your judgement" said Nambi, “is it possible for me to protest 
that I cannot abide by it ?" 

V. 64. The wealthy Brahmins turned to the Ascetic stand- 
ing there and enquired, “ Great Ascetic, in that document you 
are said to be a native of our proud village. If so please let us 
see your ancestral house and your estate." 

V. 65. The meritorious Ascetic, who had won the strange 
case, said, “ Follow me, if none of you can recognize me." So 
saying he marched into the sanctuary of the temple followed by 
Nambi and the great men of the village assembly, who were 
astonished to find the old man nowhere. 
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V 

The Tamil Kudal Purdnam begins with the usual Invoca- 
tions, Benedictions, Apologies and Conspectuses and also Des- 
criptions of the River, the Land and the City, but the only point 
in them all which is of interest to the historian is the mention 
of two outstanding figures of Vaisnavism, — Ramanuja the great 
philosopher, and the saint Satha-kopa who ‘ vanquished the 
Tamil Academy k 1 The Chronicle embodies twelve Accounts 2 
taken out of the Ksetra Mahatmya Khanda of the Brahmanda 
Parana, revealed once upon a time by Visnu to Brahma by 
whom it was revealed to Narada who in turn revealed it to Vyasa. 
It falls into four Sections, each dealing with the events of a yuga. 

The first Section treats of the events of the Krta age, — how 
Vyasa, questioned by ascetics about Madurai (Kudal), expatiated 
on its sanctity, how a temple of the astdnga-vimdna type, built by 
Visvakarma and dedicated to Visnu, stands at Madurai on the 
southern bank of the Krta-mala (Vegavatl), how Siva, cursed by 
Daksa-Prajapati, had grown love-mad, having become enamoured 
of Parvati, how to obtain her Siva stationed Himself to the 
north-east of the astdnga-vimdna and engaged in severe 
austerities to earn the good-will of Visnu, and how, moved 
thereto by Brahma and other gods, Visnu contrived to bring 
about the marriage of Siva with Parvati, how to the north-east 
of Visnu's temple lies the Pool of the Seven Seas, so called 
because by bathing in it Markandeya obtained the merit of 
having bathed in all the seven seas, and how Kasyapa and others 
obtained boons from Visnu by bathing in another pool in the 
vicinity. 


1. Kadavul V anakkam s 12-3. 

2. Accounts 82-93. 

VI— 12 
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The next Section tells of the Treta age. The Visnu of 
Kudal directed His devotee, the emperor Prthu, to worship Him 
at Kudal and at the Elephant Mount, and assured him of 
salvation, and brought relief to the sages of Naimisaranya by 
killing an asura, Kalanemi. 

Events of the Dvapara yuga are narrated in the next Section. 
Visnu manifesting Himself as Yoga-Narasimha on the Elephant 
Mount, which lies to the north-east of the astanga-vimana, 
killed Siva who came against Him in the form of a Sarabha and, 
on being appeased by Prahlada, withdrew into a cavern on the 
Mount. 1 Pulastya-rsi having obtained the boon from Visnu, 
this Yoga-Narasimha was born as son to the rsi. King Ambarisa 
coming to Madurai became devoted to the Visnu of the astanga- 
vimana and engaged himself in worship of Him for a hundred 
thousand years : Visnu appearing before him at the close of the 
Dvapara yuga and directing him to worship the Yoga-Narasimha 
of the Elephant Mount, the king obeyed the injunction dutifully 
and obtained salvation. 

Then follow tales of the Kali yuga. They may be set out at 
greater length. 

Candra had a son Budha who had a son Pururavas who 
assumed the role of emperor for the benefit of mankind. Urvasi, 
a celestial nymph, having been guilty of a faux pas in Indra’s 
assembly, was cursed by Indra to spend some time on the earth. 
The Visnu of Kudal mitigated her distress by bringing Pururavas 
to her rescue. Pururavas and Urvasi lived together in Madurai 
and obtained salvation by worshipping Visnu. 

Pururavas had a son Indradyumna, who had a son 
Malayadhvaja. This king, disciple of the sage Agastya, used to 
go daily to Mount Meru, accompanied by his preceptor, and 
carve his royal seal thereon. He used also to journey daily to 
the mouth of the Ganges in a vimana given him by Agastya and 
bathe at that holy spot. Being shown a pool at the foot of the 
Bull Mount as holy as the Ganges, he bathed ever afterwards in 
that pool and he spent the rest of his life worshipping the Visnu 
of Kudal. Installing his son, Candraketu. on the throne he 
retired from sovereignty, but some time later Candraketu too 
retired, passing the sceptre on to S6ma-sundara, his son. Soma- 
sundara performing austerities in the Bull Mount, Visnu of Kudal 

1 , Attigiri-padalam, 17 . 
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appeared and ascertained that he was eager to have a son. Siva 
of the Halasya ksetra arriving just then, with Parvati, to obtain 
boons, Visnu commanded Siva to grant king Soma-sundara the 
boon he craved for. At Siva's behest Parvati was born as Soma- 
sundara's daughter, though with the peculiarity that she had a 
third breast. On Soma-sundara's death the princess ascended 
the throne and started on a digvijaya. Vanquishing numerous 
kings she came to the north-east where she gave battle to a king 
of the name of Saumva- Pandya and worsted him. Her third 
breast vanishing at sight of this king she inferred that he was 
destined to be her husband and she married him. Out of 
gratitude, Siva was installed on the Bull Mount, as a ksetra - 
palaka, to the left of Visnu. 

In the lineage of these kings came a king, Sri-Vallabha, 
versed in all lores, attached to the learned and devoted to Visnu. 
Going at dead of night in disguise on an inspection of the city of 
Madurai, and espying a Brahmana emerge from a temple, the 
king called on the Brahmana to render an account of himself. 
The Brahmana answering that he was Soma-sarma of the 
Kausika gotra and that he was on a pilgrimage to sacred places, 
the king asked him to instruct him how to obtain the purusarthas: 
the pilgrim replied: 1 What you want for the year, obtain it in 
eight months: what you want for the night, obtain it in the day- 
time: what you want for your old age, earn it in your youth: 
what you want for the life beyond, secure it in this.' When day 
dawned the king told his preceptor, Selva Nambi, of what had 
happened overnight and desired him to teach him the 
purusarthas, and Selva Nambi appealed in turn to the learned 
scholars who had accompanied him to the royal court. When 
each of them had expounded his view, a voice rose from on high 
and called on the king to hang aloft a purse weighty with gold 
and promised that it would go to him who was able to expound 
the truth to which the Vedas bore witness. Selva Nambi fasted 
for three days beseeching enlightenment. Visnu appearing to 
him in a dream and assuring him that He would have the 
purusarthas expounded by a devotee of His, the king put 
fourteen crores of gold into a purse and, invoking Visnu to abide 
in it, offered worship to Him and also to LaksmI and Sarasvati 
and to the suras, the rsis, the maruts, the vasus and the rudras, 
and prayed devoutly that success may attend the efforts to get the 
purusarthas expounded. To every quarter of the country he sent 
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emissaries to Invite the learned to Madurai, solve the great 
question and win the purse. Scholars from far and near having 
assembled at Madurai, the king prostrated himself before them 
and beseeched them to study and determine the truth that is 
embodied in the Vedas. In the meanwhile, Visnu of Ktidal 
directed Garuda and Visvaksena to go to Sri-Villi-Puttur and 
fetch a Brahmana of that place, Visnu-citta, otherwise known as 
Periya- Alvar, who was a great scholar, the chief of the Bhattas, 
and a staunch devotee who had dedicated himself to the service 
of making garlands for the Visnu of Sri-Villi-Puttur and of 
tending a garden in which he raised the necessary flowers. They 
sought and obtained the permission of the Visnu of that place 
and thereupon appeared to Visnu-citta in a dream and acquainted 
him with their mission, Visnu-citta going up to the temple the 
the next morning and acquainting Visnu with the dream, he was 
asked to proceed at once to Madurai with his disciples and dispel 
the doubts which vexed the king. Selva Nambi too, who had 
journeyed in that direction with his attendants in search of one 
who would resolve the king's doubts, arrived at that moment and 
humbly entreated Visnu-citta to proceed to Madurai. Escorted 
by Selva Nambi, Visnu-citta journeyed to Madurai where the 
king received him with all honours. Visnu-citta with his 
disciples attended the huge concourse of learned scholars who had 
gathered at the king's behest and thereupon a prolonged 
discussion ensued in which the doctrines of Kanada, Kapila, 
Patanjali and Buddha and the Naiyayikas, Arhatas, Carvakas, 
Pasupatas, Kapalikas, and Sramanas and other sectaries were 
stated with great learning by the votaries of the respectives 
schools. Each of them writing down his doctrine, they placed all 
the writings on the purse, but the writings fell off like withered 
leaves falling from a sapless tree. Thereupon Visnu-citta set forth 
the doctrines of Vaisnavism and established the paratva of Visnu, 
and he put it down in writing that none but Visnu was entitled to 
paratva and placed the writing on the purse. Sarada appeared in 
the assembly, took the purse down and presented it to Visnu-citta, 
and the gods showered flowers on him. The king, was trans- 
ported with joy as his doubts had been resolved. Visnu-citta 
was placed on an elephant and taken round the city with great 
eclat. The followers of the other persuasions, green with 
jealousy, stopped the triumphal procession and challenged Visnu- 
citta to demonstrate to them the truth of his doctrine. Visnu- 
citta sent up a prayer to Saundara-raja, the Visnu of Ktidal, who 
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responded promptly by manifesting himself in all his glory to all 
who had eyes to see. Beside himself with joy, the saint belauded 
Visnu in moving hymns. The king heaped further treasures on 
the saint and worshipped him. Having won such great honours 
the saint took leave of the king and went back with his disciples 
to Sri-Villi-Puttur where he spent the rest of his life in devoted 
service to his Lord. 


VI 

The three principal Chronicles relating the legends which 
have grown round Madurai have been summarised at some length 
in these pages in the belief that the summaries would bring out 
the nature of these Chronicles much more clearly and vividly 
than even a critical estimate of them. The legends are excellent 
evidence of the firm hold which the love for the miraculous has 
over the human mind and it is obvious that the chronicles are 
throughout pervaded by the spirit of the miracle-monger. On a 
perusal of these works the conviction grows on us that in their 
aims and methods the manufacturers of miracles do not differ 
much whether they ply their trade in south India or in other 
parts of the world. Their appeal is to faith, and the appeal is 
successful in the extent to which faith is permitted to 
overshadow reason. To the reader who would rely more on 
reason than on faith the legends appear to make such large 
demands on his credulity that to concede them would be to 
abandon reason once and for all. The determination to discover 
a miracle in the common-place, the preference for the marvellous 
over the probable, or even the possible, the presumption that the 
impossible is well within the ambit of the probable, the pathetic 
anxiety to make the improbable look wholly probable, the 
liability to slide from the probable to the puerile in the endeavour 
to lift the improbable into the region of the probable, the resort 
to the expedient of the deus ex machina, even where the trick 
would be out of place, the abrogation of the ordinary laws 
of nature, the inability to realise when one is overstepping the 
limits of reason, — indeed, the suspension of the faculty of reason, 
— the utter lack of not only a sense of proportion but also of a 
sense of humour, — these are but a few of the failings common 
to the artificers of miracles and religious legends all the world 
over. The Chronicles of Madurai are true to type and can 
therefore be of little use to the historian. In the texture of the 
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fancy of the chroniclers of these sacred miracles there is little 
of history, whether in the warp or in the woof. 

These Chronicles would have been dismissed summarily by 
the historian as unworthy of serious consideration but for the 
attempt which they make to link legendary lore with genuine 
history. Some of the most famous names in Tamil literature, — 
Nak-KIrar, Kabilar, Paranar, Rudra-janman, Idaik-kadan, 
Iraiyanar, Jfiana-Sambandha, Manikya-Vacaka and Periya-Alvar, 
— are prominently mentioned in them. An institution, the Tamil 
Academy, which is believed to have guided the growth of Tamil 
literature from its infancy, is -made the theme of some of the 
miracles. A few of the great kings of the Tamil country, — 
Murti, Nedu-Maran, Varaguna and Seraman Perumal, — are intro- 
duced into the tales narrated in these Chronicles. The chrono- 
logy of these poets and potentates being still the theme of 
contention and the historicity of the Sangam being itself the 
subject of some speculation, these chronicles have received 
attention wholly out of proportion to their intrinsic worth to the 
critical student of history. These have been so far subjected to 
no systematic scrutiny, and their testimony has been accepted 
or rejected on considerations by no means relevant to a critical 
appraisement of the evidence itself. It has been scarcely 
realised that the statements in the Chronicles cannot be relied on 
for purposes of history except in so far as the statements are 
shown to be founded on contemporary observation or well 
preserved testimony or carefully sifted tradition. 

To set out the myths with some fulness is to lay bare the 
paucity of reliable tradition in these Chronicles: hence it is that 
in these pages the myths have been narrated at some length, and 
no comment on their character or credibility has been attempted. 
The tales are so mythical and so fanciful that what little of 
authentic tradition might have been available to the authors of 
these Chronicles has been overwhelmed by the mass of fiction 
and it is no longer possible to extricate the tradition from the 
fiction. 

The methods of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi and the 
motifs which he utilises in his Chronicle have been already 
touched upon. The Chronicle of Param-jyoti is not different in 
essentials ; the only feature of importance differentiating it from 
the other is that it presents the myths in an elaborate setting 
of chronology. The Kudal Pvirdnam differs from both the 
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Tiru- Vilaiyadal Puranams : narrating as it does the myths that 
have clustered round the temple to Visnu at Madurai, the 
chronicle is altogether different in substance. If the two Tint- 
Vilaiyadal Pur mains seek to explain place-names and weave 
tales round such places as Nan-Madak-Kudal and Alavay, the 
Kudal Purdnam does not lag behind : it explains names like the 
4 Pool of the Seven Seas' and throws the glamour of romance 
round the hills and the pools in the vicinity of Madurai. It is 
interesting to note the attempt in all the three Chronicles to 
wind fanciful tales round the Bull and ihe Elephant Mounts, and 
also the anxiety to make use of Malayadhvaja and Tatataka. 

To compare and contrast the three Chronicles would be to 
undertake a task of no profit. We need merely endeavour to 
winnow the all too few grains from the enormous mass of chaff 
which chokes the three Chronicles. Even the traditions so 
extricated would be of no avail unless they are shown to be well 
authenticated. The history of these Chronicles and of the 
legends which they have brought together must therefore be 
traced before we could endeavour to utilise the few grains of 
genuine tradition we may succeed in picking. 

The date of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's Tim - Vil aiy a dal 
Purdnam is not easily fixed : the data are all loo few. Consider- 
ing that it narrates tales of Jnana-Sambandha and Varaguna, — 
personages assigned generally to about 650 A. D. and 810 A. D., 1 
— we shall not be far wrong if we concluded that Perum-Parrap- 
Puliyur Nambi's work cannot be earlier than about 850 A.D. It 
has been said that Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi must be earlier 
than about 1227-8 A. D., 2 but no facts of probative value have 
been cited in support. An inscription in a village near the native 
place of the poet tells of a Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi who 
lived about 1304 A.D. 3 but no argument can be adduced in 
support of the suspicion that he is the poet of our quest unless it 
be the one of geographical proximity. Considering, however, the 
general course of Tamil literature, we may not be wrong if we 
decided that the work was not later than the Perum-Parrap- 

1. Assuming that the Varaguna of the Chronicle was the earlier 
of the two of that name : see K. V. Subrahmanya-Aiyar in El. xx. 49, 
51 ; cf. Prof. K. A. N ilakantha-Sast ri, PK A 7 6-8. 

2. MMU. V. Saminada-Aiyar in PPPN. TVP. Intr. 19. 

3. MER . 133 of 1908, from Tirup-Puttur (Tiruppattur Taluk), 
Pandit M. Raghava-Aiyangar is responsible for the suggestion, 
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Puliyur Nambi of the inscription. But where shall we place the 
poet between 850 and 1304 A. D.? 

In narrating the story of how Sek-kilar came to write his 
great poem, the Periya Puranam , — the Acta Sanctorum of Tamil 
Saivism, — a chronicler, Umapati Sivacarya, 1 tells us that Sek- 
kilar's patron, Anapaya-Cola, was inordinately fond of Tirut- 
Takka Devar's Jwaha-Sinddmani, a kcivya well known for the 
rather succulent account it gives of the amorous career of its 
hero, that Sek-kilar sought to wean him from a study of the work, 
arguing that it was a false tale of the false Jainas and was not a 
tale of truth and that it would benefit him neither in this world 
nor In the next, that on being asked if there was any Siva car if a 
which would stand the reader in good stead in both the worlds 
Sekkilar narrated to him the tales of the great saints whose lives 
and sufferings are a source of inspiration, and that at the patron's 
behest Sek-kilar chronicled the lives and those doings of the 
saints in his Periya Puranam. 2 3 4 It is fairly clear that Sek-kilar 
wrote the Periya Puranam about 1133 A.D. The royal interro- 
gatory propounded to Sek-kilar whether there was any kdvya in 
Tamil which, unlike the false tale of the false Jainas, would profit 
him in both the worlds, seems clearly to imply that such works as 
the Ramdyanuy the Mahdbhdrafa and the Skdnda Parana were 
not then available in Tamil, — for there can be no doubt of their 
being works of the class to which the patron Cola's question 
related. That such is the implication is obvious from the pointed 
comparison of Sek-kilar's Periya Puranam with Valmlki's 
Rdmdyana and Vyasa's MahdbhdrataA We have now a few 
stanzas in Tamil which seem to be fragments of a Rdmdyana and 
a Mahdbhdrafa earlier in date than the Periya Puranam , but even 
before Sek-kilar's days those works seem to have practically 
perished, only stray stanzas surviving. Kamban’s great Tamil 
rendering of the Rdmdyana seems to have come about half a 
century after the Periya Puranam A Kacciyappa Sivacarya's 


1. He gives for himself a date, 1313 A.D. (vide his Sahgarpa 
Niraharanam ). Being less than two centuries removed from Sek-kilar 
and being one of the four great acdryas of Tamil Siddhanta Saivism hfs 
testimony is as reliable as any we can now get. 

2. Sek-kilar Puranam , 19-35. 

3. Ib. 91. 

4. Vidvan R. Raghava- Aiy angar in S7\ (1905 A-M) III. 181. 
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version of the Skdnda Parana is much later. It cannot be said 
that in Umapati Sivacarya's story the salaciousness of the Jivaha- 
Smdamani is emphasised and that works like those of Kamban 
and Kacciyappa Sivacarya could not have been in the mind of 
Umapati Sivacarya as they are not of a type which would appeal 
to a prince on the look out for salacity: according to Umapati 
Sivacarya the patron accepted the Periya Puranam as a good 
substitute. These reasons apply with equal cogency to the date 
of the Tiru-Vilaiyadal Puranam which must therefore be 
deemed to be later than the Periya Puranam . On the evidence 
now available it looks as if Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi must 
have written his Tiru-Vtlaiyadal Puranam between about 1135 
A.D. (the date of the Periya Puranam), and about 1304 A. D. 
(the date of the Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi of the inscrip- 
tion.) 1 

We may now turn to a consideration of the date of Param- 
jyoti and his Tiru-Vilaiyadal Puranam . Param-jyoti was once 
thought to belong to the reign of 'Hari-Vira Pandyan, in the 
Salivahan year 973 (A. D. 1051)/ 2 but we do not know of a 
Pandya of that time who bore a name in anywise similar to 
<Hari-Vira\ 3 Of late it has been considered that Param-jyoti 
must be assigned to about 1650 A. D., 4 but on no cogent reason- 
ing, and there seem to be no reliable data pointing directly to a 
probable date. 

The order in which the Sports have been marshalled by 
Param-jyoti is radically different from the one found in Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's work: indeed, as has been already 
pointed out, Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi had no chronological 
scheme in his mind at all, whereas Param-jyoti presented the 
Sports in a strictly chronological sequence. Nothing is more 

1. This para has been summarised from my forthcoming book, 
South Indian Saivism: Mediaeval Period . 

2. H. H. Wilson in JRAS . (1836) iii. 203, n. 1. He has been 
followed by Simon Casie Chitty in his Tamil Plutarch (1859, Jaffna), 
64, and by many others. 'I he only source of Wilson’s information seems 
to have been an English translation of Param jyoti’s work prepared for 
Col. Mackenzie. None of the editors of the Chronicle has noticed in it 
any statement about the date of its composition. 

3. Even if we assume that ‘Ati-VIra-Rama’ was intended, we are 
no better off, for he cannot be found anywhere near 1051 A. D, 

4. Pandit N. Vehgadasami-N attar, in his edn. of PJ. TVP \ (1927), 

12-3. 
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improbable than that the chronology of the Sports was already 
known when Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambt wrote h.s Chronicle 
for, however impatient he might have been of chronology he is 
not unlikely to have realised that a chronolog cal sequence does 
serve to knit into a unity the disjecta membra of the various 
teethe Lord, Sports and it is not likely « ta « 
oblivious to the artistic disadvantage of telling . . 

SpZrd fashion of his Chronicle. It would be surging if 
he had a chronological scheme before him and yet rejected it. 
ThaHie did not set the legends down in chronological order 
proves that he must have written at a time when the sequence 

the Sports had not been worked out. 

The same conclusion is also arrived at on another line 
f fh a 1t has b een already seen that in Perum-Parrrap- 
of reasoning h are avai lable to show the order 

Puliyur Nambiswonca have been played. In an 

in which he concern P hints were gather ed 

earlier section M scru ti n y of them an attempt was 

together and on . g ts m t be order in which 

7* have presented them 

r hJ woteied himself about Mr*-® 

falHnto 'an orto wS'app^mates in some measure to the one 

’^Crnmn^nces may be noted. The legends of the 
. ... of Mou „t Meru 2 and the Exposition of the Vedas do 

notfollow closely on the legend of the defeat^ ogng 

le^ “SST not fellow the legend of the 
hteum^ru . The legends of the C dlgemg 


TABLE of chronological sequence. 


pppn. 

1 

2 

53 

3-11 

21 

44 

52 

47 

61 


pj. SPORT. 

1* Linga discovered. 

2 Elephant worships. _ 

3 City bounds determined. 

4-J2 Sundara Cycle. 

13 Ugra quell* the sea. 

14 Indra defeated. 

— Kati and JNari. 

49 Auvay. 

15 Meru. humbled. 


PPPN. 
64 
22 
15-20 
37-8 V 
62| 
27-30 
46 

48 

49 


P j. SPORT. 

16 Vedas expounded. 
57 Rudra-Janman 
51-6 Sangam Cycle. 

, } Jhana-sambandha 

624 } Cycle. 


58-61 Man, kya-vacaka Cycle. 
37 Chola drowned. 

40 Varaguna o b tains 
vision. 

50 The Lord as archer. 


2. PPPN 61 : PJ 15- 
4. PPPN 44 : PJ 14. 
6*. PPPN 43 : PJ 35. 


3. PPPN 64 : PJ 16. 
5. PPPN 39 : PJ 30. 
7. PPPN 61 : PJ 15. 
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consigned to a watery grave , 3 Varaguna obtaining a vision of the 
Lord's world 2 and the Lord appearing as an archer 3 do not precede 
the legends of the Sangam cycle . 4 The legend of Rudra-Jamnan 5 
precedes the other legends of the cycle . 6 The Sports of 
the Manikya-vacaka cycle 7 come after those of the Jnana- 
sambandha cycle . 8 

It is worth while, as the sequel will show, to examine 
what these differences may be due to. If another investigator 
sought to evolve a chronological sequence out of the hints let fall 
by Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi, might take a view of some 
of the hints different from the one we have adopted. We 
dissociated the myth about Mount Meru s from that of Indra’s 
defeat 10 for the reason that Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi had 
assigned the former to the times of a descendant of Ugra; he might 
take it that the three gifts of the Lord to His son Ugra , 11 
—the discus, the javelin and the club, — were gifts to 
Ugra alone and not to Ugra and his descendants, and 
that all the three miracles worked with those weapons, 

- — the defeat of Indra , 32 the quelling the sea 13 and the 
striking down Mount Meru, 34 — were the achievements of only one 
King, Ugra, and must therefore stand grouped together. We 
have had to assign to different periods the working of three 
Sports, — the victory over Indra , 55 the raising of an army for the 
Pandya 16 and the slaking of the thirst of soldiers fighting a 
battle, 17 — as we were not certain that the word Vlrct in * Vlra- 
Pandya * is used as a proper name in them all. Another investi- 
gator, however, might take the view that in all those legends the 
word has been used as a proper name and might therefore 
be inclined to bring the legends together as the events of one 
reign. We placed three other Sports, — the drowning of a Cola , 38 
the granting of a vision to Varaguna 19 and the Lord appearing as 


1. 

PPPN 46: 

PJ 37. 

2. 

PPPN 

48 ; 

PJ 40. 

3. 

PPPN 49 : 

PJ 50. 

4. 

PPPN 

22: 

PJ 57. 

5. 

PPPN 15-20 : 

PJ 51-6. 

6. 

PPPN 

28-30 : 

PJ 58-61. 

7. 

PPPN 37-8, 62: 

PJ 62-4. 

8. 

PPPN 37-8, 62 

PJ 62-4. 

9. 

PPPN 61 : 

PJ 15. 

10. 

PPPN 

44 : 

PJ 14. 

11. 

PPPN 11 : 

PJ 12. 

12. 

PPPN 

44 : 

PJ 14. 

13. 

PPPN 25 ,: 

PJ 12. 

14. 

PPPN 

61 : 

PJ 15. 

15. 

PPPN 44 : 

PJ 14. 

16. 

LPPN 

39: 

PJ 30. 

17. 

1 PPN 43 : 

PJ 35. 

18. 

PPPN 46: 

PJ 37. 

19. 

.PPPN 48 : . . 

PJ^O. 
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an archer, 3 *— late in the scheme, on the ground of their ‘being 
found assigned, directly or by implication, to the kali-yuga, but 
he might conclude that the references to the yuga are too 
vague and inconclusive, 2 that Peru m- Par rap- Puliy ur Nambi's 
arrangement of the Sports in that part of his work is fairly 
chronological, by design or accident, and that the Sport of the 
drowning of the • Cola 3 may quite appropriately follow close on 
the Sport of the Lord serving water to the soldiers of the Pandya 
■ when fighting against those of the Cola. 4 The tale in which 
Rudra-janman's birth is foreshadowed 5 contains not. only a 
similar prophecy about Parvati being .born as a fisherman's 
daughter but also an account of her marrying Siva ; it is 
possible therefore to hold that the legend need not necessarily be 
placed before the tale in which Rudra-janman takes his seat on 
the board of the San gam. 6 We placed the legends of the 
J fiana-sam bandha cycle 7 earlier than those of the Manikya- 
vacaka cycle 8 on the ground that Manikya-vacaka's Pandya 
refers to Sirut-tondar who is considered to be a contemporary of 
Jhana-sambandha. But another person might take into conside- 
ration the fact that Perum-Parrap-Piiliyur Nambi makes the 
Lord metamorphose jackals into horses for the sake of Manikya- 
vacaka, 9 that a verse of Tirii-Navukku-Arasu, 10 — considered a 
contemporary of Jnana-sambandha, — and numerous verses of 
Manikya- vacaka 1 1 seem to refer to the miracle, and might 
conclude that Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi was guilty of an 
anachronism, — a belief for which ample support is to be found in 
his patent indifference to a time-scheme, — and that Tiru- 
Navukku-Arasu, and with him J nana-sambandha, must be later 
than Manikya- vacaka. 

If the chronological scheme which we had arrived at in an 
earlier section of this paper is amended so as to incorporate these 


L TPPN 49 : PJ 50. 

2. See PPPN 46 (32). The word in PPPN 49 (l, 23) 

need not necessarily and exclusively mean 4 son ’ but may also include 
remoter descendants. 

3. PPPN 46: PJ 37. 4. PPPN 43: PJ 35.. 

- 5; ' PPPN 22 : -PJ 57. 6. PPPN 19 ; PJ 55. . . 

• 7. -'PPPN 37*8, 62 : PJ 624. 8. . PPPN -27*30 : PJ 58,61. 

•9; '.PPPN 28-: ■ ■■ PJ 59* * .L:;;' ■ 

‘10 .- Qffiajmrgguw . \ 

Hi See PPPN. TVP., notes by M-MU.-V. g5min5da-Aiyar. . 
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variations to which another investigator might attach some value, 
the legends of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi fall into a sequence 
which corresponds very closely to the order adopted by Parana- 
jyoti, — except for the legends of the’ Bhadra cycle and these in 
which no chronological clues are traceable. If it is assumed that 
Bhadra was a contemporary of Varaguna, then the sequence of 
the miracles will approximate even more closely to that of 
Param-jyoti, An author writing a few centuries ago might have 
had some evidence not available to us which connected Bhadra 
with Varaguna . 1 

Some facts emerge clearly from this discussion. Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi did not set out the legends in any rational 
order: from a study of his work a chronological scheme can be 
evolved for more than half the legends : the scheme so worked 
out tallies, more or less, with the one found embodied in Param- 
jyoti’s Chronicle: Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi is not likely to 
have stuck to his inartistic arrangement of the legends had he 
had before him an arrangement of them similar to the one in 
Parana- jyoti's Chronicle. 

The conclusions seem to be obvious : the chronological 
scheme was later than the unsystematic and haphazard Chronicle 
of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi, and the sequence itself seems 
to have been deduced from a study of his work. If we are right 
in arriving at these conclusions, it looks as if Param-jyoti took 
Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's work as the basis of his own but 
recast it so as to bring out the chronological sequence of the 
Sports. 

This conclusion is clinched by a slight but conclusive 
piece of evidence. One would scarcely expect to find it in the 


1. Amended Table of chronological sequence. 


PPPN. PJ. # SPORT. 

1 1 Linga discovered, 

"2 2 Elephant worships. 

S3 3 City bounds determined. 

3-11 4-12 Sun dar a Cycle. 

21 . 13 Ugra quells the sea. 

44- 14 Indra defeated. 

52 — K§xi and N£ri. 

6 l- IS M§ru humbled, 

64 . 16 Vedas expounded. 

39 . 30 The Lord as generalis*; 

simo. 

43 35 The Lord as water- 

carrier. <£ ' 


PPPN. ' PJ. SPORT. 

46 37 Cola drowned. 

48 40 Varaguna obtains 

vision, 

54-7 41-4 Bhadra Cycle. 

47 49 Jlaviy. 

49 50 The Lord as archer. 

15-20 5l-6 Sangam Cycle. 

22 57 „ (Rudrajanraan). 

2*-30 58-61 MS$ikya-v£caka Cycle. 
37-8 ) £ 2.4 JnSna-sambandha Cycle. 
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list of Sports in which Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi has 
provided no chronological clues- but, the list, contains a 
surprise to the student who scans it closely. We have seen that 
the P legends with chronological clues fall mtoa sequence of their 
f, . ihe senuence is practically that of Param-jyotis 

Chronicle, and that in Perum-Parrap-Puliyur r Nambi's work they 
are told in virtually the same order m which they are told m 
Param-ivoti’s . 2 This phenomenon can be accounted for 
on only one of two conflicting hypotheses. The first hypothesis 
would be that Parana- jyoti’s Chronicle was the earlier, that 
Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi picked out some of the legends 
from Param-jvoti’s work and threw them about pell mdl . but 
inserted in each of them a chronological hint or two of a dubious 
kind, in place of the very explicit chronological statements fcun 
in Param-iyoti’s work, with a purpose which is unintelligible, 
and that from the rest of the legends he removed all traces of the 
time-sense and yet retained all those legends in their original 
order No suggestion can be more fantastic : it has only to be 
stated to be laughed out. The other hypothesis would be 
that out of the mass of legends in Perum-Parrap-Puliyur 
Nambi's work, Param-jyoti selected those m which time- 
hints were found and rearranged those legends m the 
sequence of time and that to maintain the total number of Sports 
atlixty-fcur he took the non-chronolcgical legends in blocks — 
practically as they appear in Perum-Parrap-Puliyui Nam is 
work,— and inserted them wherever he felt that they could be 
introduced and that to ensure an unbroken sequence he fashxcn- 
ed chronological links where they were wanting. On this 
hypothesis he tad no need to disturb the order m whrch the 
chronologically unpromising myths were narrated by Perum - 

1. PPPN., 12-4, 23-6, 31-6. 40-2, 45, 50, 58-9, 60, 63. 

2 TABLE showing the ordtr in which the Sports containing no 
chronological clues in PPPN. TVP. are narrated by PPPN andPJ. 


PPPN. 

PJ. 

PPPN. 

PJ. 

12 

13 

14 

18*9 

20 

21 

26 

31 

32 

33 

22 

23 

24 

25 

23 

24 

32 

34 

34 

35 

36 

26 

27 

28-9 

25 

17 

40 

31 



41 

39 


PPPN. 

42 

45 

50 

58 

59 

60 
63 


PJ. 

33 

36 

38 

45 

46 

47 
8 
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Parrap-Puliyur Nambi, and he had merely to shove them in as 
and when gaps had to be filled. This explanaticn is as simple as 
it is probable, and no ether explains the close similarity in the 
order in which these non-chrono logical Sports are marshalled in 
both the Chronicles. 

The various consideraitens which we have thus passed in 
review lead us to the two conclusions that no chronological 
scheme had been evolved for the Sports by the days Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi and that Param-jyoli is later than Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi. 

The next problem is to determine the interval of time 
between these two chroniclers. 

The un chronological order of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi 
has been accepted and adopted in a number of other works, 1 — the 
Tamil version of the Kadambavana Parana done by Vimanada- 
pandidar, the Tiru-Vdaiyadal Bay altar a Mdlai of Virahadra 
Kambar, and the Tiru-Usdltdna Nan-m'ani Mdlai of Palaniv- 
appan-Servai. The date of Palaniyappan-Servai seems to be about 
1600 A. D. 2 The inference might be that the influence cf the 
Chronicle of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi is traceable down to 
about 1600 A. D., and that the chronological sequence of the 
Sports had not been worked out till then, were it not that the 
sequence is found in an earlier work, the Maduraic-Sokkanddar 
Uld of Purana Tirumalai-nadar, 3 a poet of the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century A. D. 4 Thus, the unchrono logical version 


1. PPPN. TVP.\ Intr. 6-8. 

2. Ib. Intr. 8, n. 

3. MMU. V. Saminada-Aiyar’s edn. (1931), Pref. 7. 

4. This work names two buildings at Madurai which, if we accept 
the testimony of a chronicle, the Madurai Tiruppani Malai s were 
erected in 1526 A. D. ( Ib . Pref. 14) : the poem would then be later 
than that year. The poet refers in it to king Vira-Maran of Madurai 
as his patron {Ib. Pref. 12-3). The inference would be justified that 
this Vira-Mara£ was king later than 1526 A. D. But we know of only 
two Vira-Marans of about this time, — the one who reigned from 1473 
to 1506 A; D. (Prof. K. A. Nilakantha-Sastri, PK* 249) and the one 
who was on the throne in 1589 A. D. (TrAS. i. 11 5), —but neither of 
them can be taken to 1526 A. D. In another of the works of this 
author we are told that he started on it in 1507 A. D. (see MMU. Y. 
Saminada-Aiyar ? s edn., Intr. 13): it becomes therefore probable that the 
poet belonged to the reign of the earlier king and composed this poem 
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persisted till about 1600 A, D., and the chronological version can 
be traced back as early as about 1506 A. D. 1 Are we to infer 
that Param-jyoti must have been earlier that 1506 A. D.? 2 We 
have no warrant for assuming that TirumaJai-nadar owed the 
time-scheme to Param-jyoti, and we have the statement of 
Param-jyoti himself that he was a mere translator who turned a 
Sanskrit chronicle into Tamil. So, whatever the date of Param- 
jyoti, we have to postulate a Chronicle with a chronological 
scheme before the year 1506 A. D. Probably the Halasya 
Mahaimya was that chronicle; no other work bears such close 
resemblance to Param-jyoti's work. As it must have preceded 
the Ula of Tirumalai-nadar it could not have been later than 
1500 A. D. From the fact that Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Natnbi's 
work had a Sanskrit original, which must have been earlier, it 
cannot be inferred that the Halasya Mahaimya must also have 
preceded Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi, for, had the Halasya 
Mahaimya been current in his days that poet is likely to have 
preferred to translate it as it was more artistic than the Sara - 
samuccaya which narrated the stories in a very happazard 
fashion. Having placed Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi between 
1135 and 1304 A. D., we might assign the Halasya Mahaimya 
to about 1400 A. D. The Sara-samuccaya must have been 
followed by its translation by Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi, 
and the two must have been followed by the Halasya Mahaimya , 
which in turn must have been translated some time later by 
Param-jyoti. 

How old is the Sara-samuccaya? The work itself is not 
available to us and we can judge of it only from its Tamil version. 
As we do not even know of a work earlier than the Sara - 
samuccaya that narrates all or most of the sixty-four Sports it 
becomes necessary to determine its date if we are to discover the 
period when the legends were gathered together into a Chronicle. 


earlier than the one on which he commenced work in 1508 A. D. 
Probably the buildings erected in 1526 A. D. had been already in 
existence and had already been known by those names when in 1529 
they were rebuilt or repaired. 

1. Even if the poet is assigned to the days of the later king, it 
will be seen that the composition of the poem lies still within the 16th 
century. 

2. Or, 1589 A. D. 
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Before the compilation of the Sara-scwiu ccay a , which we 
assume to be the proto-tvpe of the Chronicles relating to the Siva 
temple at Madurai, the legends must have been distinct and 
independent, and must naturally have grown up at different 
times: so, a study of how and when each legend arose and grew 
will help us to decide how far these legends are reliable for 
historical purposes. 

The Sports of these Chronicles have grown round the Lord 
of the famous temple at Madurai and purport to have been 
worked in Madurai itself or in its vicinity and in the reigns of 
various Pandya kings. Even the un chronological Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi makes it a point to mention in almost 
every legend that the Sport was enacted in the reign of a Pandya 
king. Indeed, one of the very earliest figures in the Chronicles is 
the Lord Himself, who, by Mis marriage with a Pandya princess, 
became king of Madurai, and from Him were descended all the 
later Pandya kings for whom He played His Sports. To trace 
the origins and the growth of these myths we shall have also to 
examine how old the temples to Siva and Visnu at Madurai are, 
when the earliest references to the miracles at Madurai occur and 
who the Pandyas are. 



REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Pallava Genealogy — An attempt to unify the Pal- 

lava PEDIGREES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS — By REV. H. 

Heras, S. J. Bombay — Indian Historical Research Insti- 
tute — 1931. 

This work comprises three charts and about twenty pages of 
notes expounding the results of the learned author's researches 
into the some Pallava Inscriptions. The summary method of 
exposition adopted imparts a more dogmatic tone to the argu- 
ments and conclusions than is perhaps intended by him; but the 
gain in brevity more than counterbalances this slight short 
coming. 

Father Heras lays down at the outset seven ‘ principles of 
criticism ' which he has followed, and if these are accepted his 
reconstruction of Pallava genealogy would follow more or less 
naturally. But some of these principles (5, 6 and 7) are just 
personal opinions which may not all command general assent 
without argument. Father Heras may be right in assuming that 
the Pallavas must have had some other capital before Kumara- 
visnu captured Kanci (principle 3) but the suggestion that this 
older capital was Dasanapura (p. 13) does not take sufficient 
notice of the claims of Palakkada, Tambrapa and Menmatura to 
the same honour. One should think that identity of names 
signified identity of persons indicated and Rev. Heras himself 
does this when he identifies Vijaya Buddhavarman and Buddha- 
varman (Note A), and Bappasvami with Bappa Bhattaraka (Note 
G), and Asokavarman oi the Velurpalaiyam plates with the cele- 
brated Mauryan Emperor (Note R); yet it is made a principle 
(No. 2) • to pay attention to events rather than to names in order 
to identify kings of different inscriptions.' When the events 
chosen are of the order of marriages with naga women, we get 
most surprising results like the identity Drona and Asvatthaman 
with Cutapallava and Virakurca respectively. Great as is the 
value of mechanical aids to research like indexes, charts and 
alphabetical lists, they are not all. What is the value of the 
Rayakota plates to Pallava history ? How far can we depend on 
the Velurpalaiyam plates for events at the dawn of Pallava 
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history ? If we can use these, why ignore the Am ar a vat I pillar 
as Rev. Heras has done ? And why is Aparajita not once men- 
tioned in this book ? 

The point most fundamental to the scheme of Rev. Heras is 
his principle ('No. 1) { not to separate the kings of the Prakrit 
records from the kings of the Sanskrit records, as has been done 
hitherto/ Dr. Venkataramanayya’s statement that ( Sanskrit 
displaced Prakrit within a short time of two generations ' which 
is quoted in support of this f principle ' is quite different from 
Rev. Heras’s view that 1 such a short period... could not be but a 
period of transition, during which both languages Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, were indiscriminately used/ Is there evidence of such 
a transitional period in the annals of any other dynasty? The 
attempt to make out a continuous line of twenty-four Pallava 
kings fails, moreover, to take account of the breaks which are 
clearly implied by the later Pallava charters themselves, and by 
the intervention of a Kalabhra period in the entire south some- 
time in the fifth or sixth century A. D. 

Pallava genealogy is still therefore the same old puzzle it 
was; but we cannot sufficiently commend the orderly presenta- 
tion of the sources that always characterises Rev. Heras’s work. 



NOTEWORTHY CONTENTS IN ORIENTAL JOURNALS. 

The Indian Historical Quarterly. 

1931. Vol. VII. No. 3. September. 

1. Usnlsa- siraska ta (a Mahapurusa-laksana) in the early 
Buddha images of India : Jitendra Nath Banerjea, M. A. 

2. The problem of the Mahanataka : Dr. S. K. De, m.a. A 
valuable and very big article arriving at these conclusions. 

1. The Mahanataka attributed to Hanuman approximates 
very closely to the yaird. 

2. Its origin is not connected to the ' Shadow-play ’. 
Incidentally Dr. De rightly points out that the term ‘Chaya- 
Nataka ’ may not mean a shadow play but only an 'adapted- 
drama’. The character of Subhata’s Diitangada is also discussed 
in this connection. 

3. It is a pseudo-play intended for some kind of perfor- 
mance and not a mere literary exercise as Dr. Keith opines. 

Dr. De adds an appendix in which he edits a part of the text 
of the Mahanataka, representing a simple version, from eight 
MSS. in the Dacca University Ms. Collection. 

Journal of Indian History. 

Vol. X. Part. II. 

1. Dr. Sailesvar Sen continues his article on the Historical 
origin of the distinction between Svarihanumana and Pardrtha- 
numana. 

The Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research 

society. 

1931. XVII. 2-3. June — September. 

1. Dravidic names for ‘ Palms’ : L. V. Ramaswami Aiyar, 
M.A., B.L. 

2. Mr. Umesa Misra, m.a., edits Hal&yudha's Mlmamsa- 
Sastra-Sarvasva. This number contains the text up to part 
of Adhyaya 2 pida 2 and the next number will continue the 
text further. 
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Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society. 
Vol. V. Part 4. April 1931. 

1. The political history of the Kdkaffyas : M. Rama Rao, 

M.A. 

The Epigraphia Indica. 

January 1929. Part 1. 

1. Three Tamil inscriptions of Lalgudi : K. V. Subrah- 
manya Aiyar. Continued and finished in the next number, April, 
Part II. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Soceity. 

Vol. XXII. No. 2. 1931. New Series. 

1. The Vivekasara of Sahkardnanda : Dr. R. Sama Sastri. 
Continued from Vol. XXI, No. 4. 

2. Linguistica : L. V. Ramaswami Ayyar. M.A., B.L. 

3. Harsavardhana in the Karndtak : B.A. Salatore, m. A. 
Continued from Vol XXI, No. 4. 

4. Date of Manikya-Vacaka : T. G. Aravamuthan, M.A.,B.L. 

The Indian Antiquary. 

1931. Vol. LX. September and October. 

1. Lallavdkydni : Pandit Anand Kone, Srinagar, Kasmir. 

2. Modern Indo-Aryan Vernaculars : Sir G. A. Grierson 
continued. 

3. Prayascitta or Hindu ideas on the Expiation of Sin : 
Biren Bonner jee. 

4. Was the Kautallya Artha Sastra in prose or in verse ? 
Prof. Pran Nath. D. Sc. The author says : 

1. The tradition of the Dandanlti consisting of 1000 
Slokas can be reconciled to the existing prose text of the Artha- 
Sastra and that the explanation of Sloka as meaning 32 letters is 
not very satisfactory. 

2. 28 instances there are of sentences which begin with a 
line or lines of the Anustubh metre. Many more are the instances 
which yield a verse form by adding or removing small words. 

3. The best solution of the problem seems to be to 
assume that the original text was in verse and that the order Of 
the sections was also slightly different. 
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4. Where are the Sutras mentioned in the last verse ? 
The Canakya Sutrani appended to the second edition of the 
Mysore text might have had a commentary now lost. 

5. The original text was in verse, not in prose. 

Review of Philosophy and Religion. 

1931. Vol. II. No. 2. 

1. The problem of Value : Dr. S. K. Maitra. Instalment 
II — ‘The psychological approach to the problem.' 

2. The problem of self consciousness : A. C. Mukerji, M. A. 

3. The problem of Sensa : Prof. D. G. Londhe. 

4. Mulavidydmrasa or Sri Sahkarahrdaya : A reply to 
Prof, K. S. Iyar by Y. Subrahmanya Sarma. 

The Philosophical Quarterly. 

1931 January. 

1. V ed antic Mysticism : G. R. Malkani. 

2. Fact and, thought of Fact : K. C. Bhattacarya. 

3. Indra’s Absolute Idealism : Sitanathdattva-Bhusan : on 
the Sastraic exposition of the doctrine of incarnation in the story 
of Indraand Pratardana, contained in the Kausitakl Upanisad. 

4. The modified nominalism of the Jaina : Jadu Nath 
Sinha. 

5. A Neglected School of Vedanta ( Vijnana Bhiksu's ): U. C. 
Bhattacarya. Second instalment. 

July- 

1. A note on the problem of self in Absolutism : S. K. Das. 

2. Are there many souls ? G. R. Malkani. 

3. The status of appearance in Sankara’s philosophy : A. C. 
Mukerjee. 

4. The theory of illusion in Dvaita and its relation to other 
theories of illusion : H. N. Raghavendracar. 

5. The nature of Praiyaksa and Badatmaka-Nisedha 
according to Vedanta : R. D. Desai. 

6. Epistemology of Sankara-. Asutosh Sastry. 

Sen-Tamil. 

1931 January — -July. ' 

1. Purandnurrukkurippu : Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri. 

, 2. N annul Ardycci-Urai Eluttatik&ram — Elutiiyal : 

P.S. Vedacalam Aiyar. ... : 
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Sen-Tamil-Selvi. 

1931. June — July. 

The four Saints , Appar, Sundarar , Sambandar and Mdnikya - 
vdcakar and inscriptions : C. M. Ramacandra Chettiar, b. a., b. l. 
Continued in the next number, 

August— September, 

1. Was Agastya an Arya or a Tamil : Vidwan Jnana- 
neya. 
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m to 

mm <?W is 11 

i%RfW si^fsq sriMIcr qqq 1 ETfiqf i%R: srfir%R: | 
#swreft^r srtfirqtiCr i qtwiqto s-qq i h ft tftoq 
fig i qftjpqf arato i sriqft ^ qqqq qfqqftq^ 
3R«?RTfqq qq g: JtfqgScfiq: I Iff « 5TI%ft q^RC. ff% 
qiqqfqqc: I ^qiRiqifwqtoqwFq scfteregprarcf 2 q?gfqqqqf 
JTlqfrqjq; {q^Riqqfq^cM fc^qt | m gq<q {qfRRIR- 
arqg^q: i cRFi^qgqi^ l 


(136, is) qii fq«TT 



fqfRFiq $m q# n ffq i 


*mKq s?rtoa: qsFreroisfcqr torarerwrato 
Rmq^togqifqA to^wrato to?«reqfq l =q b^bk 
arctor^ q^FR *qgtor q^qiq | q^qq i%iqqiq- 
qfqgiqtqi qqfq 11 

(137,4) qtc#fRFT5Rq I m qffq qiiR to cT^T- 
q;R^ F% RRiqgcqciqq | 3Jff | 


w mm wrsr^rl: 


rim- 

f$MHm mfa mm - 3 11 ^ n 


L 


fol. 23. (L. V. P.) 


2. Prof. Poussin remarks: — cRpTfST est une expression technique 
et je suis porte a comprendre ‘hbyun-bahi’ comme un absolu: 

Pretoqwfa s^Rwgqq# q^FRcn (r) ; Le ^ 

n’exist pas; la f^rR’xi est produit par las causes (TCf?of) . il voit la 
realite dans l,etre pur, indicible, ^pTTW 3 (qu s est le ]%^TR sans 
object et sujet) 
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m\ ^FfT- 

^cRWT: ?tof *to qft- 

WT^T fto | cTORnfa flfRSTRI^IWqCWTOIirilll^- 
f^qieqiqftqraR ^grq 1 sfi fq^toto q 3ns?q%T% 
qreqTtor: ^mgq^fqfHi^qralg^cr: q^iw *qqtoR- 
smjtffw qfiqi#; swift i crewsRqqrqd q^qqfts^ i 
cftq SMSifqitoq qi|q;5qqt% I q g ftitofq ftfRi- 
ftf<tff surofft i q^ratoR<wto 

toto f| ^ilg^q^fts^sTftq i 
suimrftq m- a lg; e%fl^R 2 11 

fcftwafwq 3FTccfi?FT 5^1% I qq^fliffiSltosiq 3ftoqfR 

£ 

gqsfR qqf% | toft T%^T: q^ra% 

to: 3n<3qj%Rqtoftft n 

(13 8, is) q*qrf|q qq=qq^q RRqr m%gj ! 

tftsto: q^^q 
qfte^to^ I 
fit to srwg^ft ^ 

^qq^imq^raf n ^ is 

Rci^q^qtoiq^qq^qqFfsq^ i qwra^q^RrFSTsrq- 
to^ i q ft ^ffttofi: qq^qFuqqqsfq g®ft I qsiftto 
^iftftpto R*qiRqqq^q qfqqqrq^t sift i aqr^irq qi§r$ 
to ffi^toeqqr ftfotor rr i 3ft: qFRnqiRqito qR^r- 

1. Tib. dnos. po. yod. pa. 

2. Compare qtqqf^qflFFT P. 76. 

stoq fqto ws&fz wwi l 
qq^Mifirq $«j: q Is: q^toqR n 

and Prajnapradipa (B. I) P. 19. 

3. gqifqqqfqf fol. 23. On see jpsfo ffa P. 28. n. 1. 

(L. V. P.) 
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^qgqggrsqg. i i ^ =g m qgsra; a%g 

gqgdt: q^nfgqiqqRrg g^r sprfreficftg *rapsjra?r ^ 
ft ^cn^RMq^^TRcfR : 1 ^qefflq §*I^cTT ^ II 

^iq 2 slTO#qq^qg; i Cw 3 siwwsfonqg; i 
qi^WFRi% i error i 

(139,19) cr^ wto qsgg^qf m sprcqRct I %q 
fqgr ^qrepTTcT q%qi%: qq^i^qqc# %% i ffKras^j- 

fgspgggT 3 (M%q te i f fg g m wqi^ratxfii I %m %g; i 
a^Nc* I 

m w wra 

fcfl^q 3 =T: (F?i%^R 0 fpq^ | an5 I 

m m 

3?c zivj Jitsgngst f^fqqqqoT girorsferwR^t 
q^fg i g w^q ftsit I qiufqqq f^%sr fgftg- 

fq^qq^qgqq^ n 

(i4o,n) giwi'qeRcnjR^mrf i 

i 

ft gsrar^ I 3fn I 

^rasfq % % f| f%xn#r 

W cf^I qn% ft#t I 3 II *MII 

q^sfemERRSR erg; fig 3 farororawsiH. I ^ 3 ^- 
rqig;i swfg^iqfTgggqb qi^#r<^gwiqig;qi¥ fogr fig gifer u 

1. This seems to be an extract from some other work. 

But compare ftfo Ho P. 357 L. 10: jfrfJftT: Sf^rtf f| 

gqgftfcf qgrgrfei i qgifer gstreftfer swrarfa I 

2. trcgjgg. | 
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(I4i ) i') m I g<u *3Riw 

si wig; ?rt i f^ifq it i g*n ft I 


tarn m 


mfm mm Pfwsft mz 


i 

w m sgfaftr 

fllsw ^ II II 

w *qirigwRWf%^WFf I cT«n iwi3«ww« 
m%S^RcT | TO ftfRTFfft STRcftft II 

(141,13) apflf | qft HfFRlf^FRcT T45T I gjfti 

=*r§i%FRft *rag I ci^ drifts- I ftsFngjssOTF TOftiFWspr- 
wig; i g«n ft I 

^#3TSW q*T ffti: 

*11*31% % 3FTWT %r: ! 

cKFfSr TO331 T*f%3P 

WF 3<t IS H® II 

^r ^§f%R s$*n | gftgr ^iiwi crtu- 
fRift^q *nf% i wiftfR Ri% I g?mg; mt ^ I 
ftfwft I w m ftgr (wrriw- 

I g^iift wra; I fft % II 

(142,7) i ?Riftii%fiwjg; i cpqr ft i 


V Ibid. ' ■ ■ ; 

2. Ibid. foL 24. (L. V. P.) the reading is adopted from the 
Tib. But the verse as cited in gstf o reads J 
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tot *rar ^ mm h m- 

STcT: 

ii \l ii 

w jw%ct^ 4 g{^itcra[. i m ^sfq 

RqqrfR^ 5R frjJT 3f[^sq% j q«?f c??T 5ffi%T | 

cf«?I ^§f%Rqfq Rtf&T I 

(142,19) q%ffl% 5flM cP-TT 

W M 

^iqieT# | affRRT qj^FRT spfeTpqn%R 

=q i cRqig; wfr tpstf I sr: qqiflfR- 

JRcfl^clvf gtCT^ || 


(143,5) q;r %3 if# 




=Hsrsi%r 1 atm i%r iw %rr ^ ^vR^cfira' i cT^qfaw^ 
. s§qr srqrwra^ 11 


(143,io) qRgijqJMlWTPI cPTOR^ cf^T 
*R«R(^ri^ SI 

(143,13) q^ig; iwiRRcq^ i mm^ 5 r%S£RT 

^fesfeflTOW sRRsfq- gfi ^ g^cr f^rif i 


m mm i 
to m wsfei m 

1 5f TO SI hR II 


1. ■ Ibid. 
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m ^fr ?i%4 i%r ^ m I <rar sraftslifir | 

cIWT^ | 

W FIIT5RI: ew 3q3»l*% 
es^r 3fw mm *t cT«rr: I 
flRTO: snTCRRra 

ewr m gnefr %I%cT: 1 I! ?RT i 
m 

w fi (m^) 

%i wm strict r ^ t%ft i 
m ?r sftf # 

(144,12) 3jm m^^crgrR^ 1 

wjnwifpw^pi 3 

wsr i^wrt 

mt® m 1 

W ^TITORBs^ir eR?qf%^ %gr- 

W#UTH^fr ?WmRr7f^q^ M ^IR<^I3rTcTT?R!% | cf«Tf 
3R'FTcTRsa<Ti ^STR^fcT 3TgiRcTRmfq cT*IM*IRSR m?#T | 

M Riot ^ mm m- 

<ra%r 11 11 

w ft^TicR&Tssj m ?r 1%% 1 crfi%ctt- 

%qrfqsrn%?mr gi^Rtirfw^^nqi'q sr fNnweftfa wi# f^n 

R %R T%lcT 11 

1. Not identified and rendered into prose. 

2. Cited from SUTT^HTSRjf in jt© ffo. P. 109, L. 7, 549, L. 11. 
where it has q - =g in the place of and Jf f|[ for %f (L. V. P.). 
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(145,10) m cfRR^ff 

=tg; i cT^gqw. i wm^ i 

l^n m %M%f%*rr ^ 

i 

m uotsft m ^ 

n w 

mSTcTT^ ^SsqR. I %[¥m^Wq?R %5TFRR: J?rRcT 1 
3ilwi^£F^knq^r ^qqcq^rref^sr i mq f%=rr fR^r gft- 
sramra; II 

(146, i) ^q^JTISsqR 2 | Rcf^ | 


f^FTT % ^ if^T 



m ^ mm ^ pm ^ n w n 


qfe %RR^R %?TR; RrT fRgcqsR* | q?T ^?T 

%ihR^k: Isfft qmm cm 4 grn%mRfrmilr4Rfimrw 5 ctrt??t- 
%?rgf%: ^ i rqqqRiqm gFi^rg; I cR*mtqq f^n %r- 
5cq?TcT |; 


(146,12) amff 1 qfc tagxTT flfr%qf%|g: | 

6 fq; cTtI I ijqqiflcT^fRqre^nqt^rqfw %[%qm3?q^^ I 
crenrsreq %^im:Rqqqf RRRiflcmre^rqfmF^i si% i cr#r 


1, P. 145, L. 11. Read yod-pa-yin for yod-pa-ma-yin 



3. Lit. 3rlmR^tq„ 

4. P. 146, L. 9. Read gtad-pahi, 

5. P. 146, L. 9. Read de-dan-hdra-bar (L. V. P.). 

6. { ?r ft frqqsrar Is; 5 im «*% qfcqq, | 
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fqiR§s;i% i ffFRq i |rt i I 

WT3W m 3t R^t *ft- 

JiiRcf m\ i 

?r fwr^iw^ 

ft ft^cfk^ it \% ii 

tqesiqrcitqq %sne^rffM 9 T i q(t i 

ct^t cfcqfWf^qn g^i%i%qf3i#T wrr I 3 «tct 11 

( 147 , 7 ) 3 ?n ?n%jf[Rcr i an? i 

mwt mk ft sri ffs?% 

jfMciwT ^ mmm i 

3?%4 qftqitqcTf d%^PTfqfOTqFq'4f 
8icft5inTwnft?Rg*^pft qr i cf?r ?r cTRsncre? i%rp? 3t%: 
tp%si% i q?r saftftft qtft i ct^t T55^q (wr tgqqRreftft 4 
jxR ^qig; i 5 qw i fall#; q^ snqr I anenfiteft 4l#r 
5f ?r^qra; I ctrmrpt i%to qrraR uqq?% I qu g srefcftft 
q^4r s cT^r arterer t%rpt q 5 ®: 1 f^sRRRTftft 

<jq qfqqntcTJL 1 qq crwanerer qrM ft gq%si% 1 

( 148 , 3 ) 3Rid^qiq^rfq ftiR*q ufqpte 1 qwra; 

1. SJ^firf^RR. ffci %q: I prof. L. V. Poussin suggests the 

reading ‘mthoh-ba-med-la— spRtRTT (%5TR) i.e. I 

2. P. 147, L. 4. If we read hgah-shig ( = T%1%T) for hbah-shig 

( = we get a better meaning. 

3. £ q- 5 srrfer 5 1 % qNq. j 

4. This is a kind of XRT|f. So the particle ma’ ( = ^introduced 
in The Tib. text by Prof. L. V. Poussin seems unnecessary. 

5 . qre; twr ^praFtfer 1 wqr srfq: fafew rr 1 ssrur- 

^>I#Tf4fR?q tspqRqqr<L J See here L. V. poussm’s foot-note. 
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of Tolkappiyanar to denote the subject of the verb as other tech- 
nical expressions like verrutnai , peyar, 2 vinai, pay anil ai to denote 
case, noun, verb and predicate respectively* If so verrumai-p - 
peyar which means ‘the verrumai named peyar * may be taken 
as the subject and eln vdy-t 0 nru - n i la i as the predicate. In that 
case the meaning would be the nominative case is used to denote 
eluvdy . 

Note 2. — Cenavaraiyar on the other hand seems to think 
that this sutra deals with the form of the noun in the nominative 
case. This does not seem to be sound for three reasons: (1) 
The meaning of the nominative case as ceyvaiu or doer should 
be mentioned in this chapter since mention is made of it in the 
sutra 

Vinai-y-e ceyvaiu ceya-p-patu porule 
Nilan-e ktilan karuvi y-enrd 
Inn afar k-iiu-p ayan-dka v-ennum 
Anna marapi n-iraniotu-n tokaii 
A-y-et t-enpa tolin-muta nilai-y e, 

~ (Tol. Col. 112.) 

as one of the eight requisites for an action to take place. 
(2) The sutra s 71, 73 etc. deal directly with the meaning of the 
accusative case, the instrumental etc. (3) That there is no suffix 
for the nominative case is easily inferred from the two sutras 
ToL Col. 64 and Tol. Elut. 114 which respectively deal with the 
names of cases and the case-suffixes. 

66 . 0 / nr(njsm <5 ®ld &lLu.gv eSkursjQsTsfr ®j(V}j8Igo 

sHVmSVso p C os/bpe) 

umn LfQ&trGfT QuajirQsrrGtr j$t 

luUmpjgub Quuuiruuiu e&Fl’bsvQ tu . 

Porunmai cuttal viy ait-kola varutal 
Vinai-nilai y-uraittal vind-v-ir k-erral 
Pani)u-kola varutal peyar -kola varutal-enru 
Anri y-anailtuin peyar-p-paya nilai-y-e. 

The predicate to a subject may denote one of the follow- 
ing: — the existence of the subject, the wish or order of another 
relating to the subject, the kind of action of the subject, question 
relating to the subject, the quality of the subject, and the number 
class, order etc. of the subject. 

Ex. Porunm ai-cutial : — 

. . .Curattum 
G 
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Tan>e cellum tdyar-um ular-c i (Tol, PoruL 40,) 

(There are mothers who themselves go to the desert.) 

Viy an-kol a-varu tal. 

Vatuka v-ijraiva-nin kanni y-onnar 

Natu-cutu kamal-pukai y-eritta l-an~e. (Pura. 3, 21, 22.) 

(Oh king, let your garland fade on account of the fire 
with fragrant smoke burning the enemies' country.) 

Vin a i-n ilai~y -urait tal. 

Tayi ruva-k kulavi pola 

Ovatu kiiu-n in n-utarriyor nate. (Pura. 4, 18, 19.) 

(Your enemies' country cries un-interruptedly like 
children devoid of mothers.) 

Vin a-v-ir-k- erral. 

Entai yan t-ulan kol ? (Pura. 135, 16.) 

(Where is my lord ?) 

Ivar yar ? (Pura, 201.) 

( Who are these ?) 

Panpu-kola-varu tal. 

Avar-e Kannu-k-k-mfyar. (Pura. 167.) 

(But they are beautiful to look at.) 

Peyar-kola-varutaL 

Yan-e tantai-tolan. (Pura. 201.) 

(I am (their) father's friend.) 

Note 1. — This sutra deals with the classification of the pay a- 
nilai or predicate in a sentence. Is Tolkappiyanar justified in 
dealing with the classification of payanilai without giving out 
its meaning ? It is one of the technical terms used by his ancients 
which he has made use of. In such cases he does not give 
the definition, Cf. verrumai, vinai etc. Besides, the previous 
sutra deals with eluvdy or the meaning of the first case. Eluvdy 
cannot exist without a predicate. Hence Tolkappiyanar has 
dealt with the classification of payanilai here. 

Note 2. — Almost all the commentators think that this sutra 
and the previous one suggest that the definition of peyar or noun 
is that which is capable of taking case-suffixes or being followed 
by a predicate. This is open to one objection. If uruperral or 
the taking oi case-suffixes is ' a definition to peyar , the flaw of 
anydnydsraya or inter-dependence comes in:— A word becomes 
a noun if it is capable of taking case-suffixes and case-suffixes are 
suffixed only to nouns: — Hence it may be said that according to 
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Tolkappiyanar, peyar or noun is that which denotes a pond or 
object. This is evident from the designation peyar given to 
the noun. He suggests this in the sutra 

Ella-c col-l~nm porul kuriitana-v-e* (ToL Col. 155.) 

. The commentators may have taken umperral as a definition 
of peyar on the model of Sanskrit grammarians like Panini who 
take subantam as the definition of noun. The flaw mentioned 
above does not arise in Sanskrit since the case-suffixes are added 
there to the pratipadika (the base of a noun as dim) and not to 
nouns. Tolkappiyanar may be said to agree with the definition 
given to noun in R. V. Pratisakhya — * Dravydbhidhdyakam 
nama\ 

Note 3* — Cenavaraiyar says that, in the sentence a pala 
(cows are many), pala is in the nominative case, though it is not 
followed by a predicate; for it is capable of being followed by a 
predicate in other sentences like pala tda (there are many). 
According to other commentators, it cannot be taken so since it 
is not followed by a predicate and since they take the previous 
sutra to mean that the noun in the nominative case is followed 
by a predicate. 

Note 4. — Though the purpose served by the expression 
peyar-kola-varuial in the sutra may be said to be served by any 
one of the remaining five mentioned ; — porunmai-cuttal , viyait- 
kola-varuial, vinai-nilai-y-uraittal, innd-v-ir-k-erral and panpu~ 
kola~varuial, yet Tolkappiyanar seems to have mentioned it to 
show that words which are nouns in form and are used as logical 
predicates may be taken as predicates in grammar also. 

67. Quturfl 0)©(u Q^rrm&iLjwrr 

(LprfJaj QiuutT sdrrm. 

Peyar -i n-dkiya iokai-yn-m-d r-ula~v~e 
A-v-v-u m-uriya v~a-p~pd l-dna. 

There are also compounds made up of nouns which, when 
they take predicates after them, are in the same category (ix.) they 
stand in the nominative case. 

Ex. Pala-mutir-colai-malai-kilavon peral-arum-paricil-nal- 
kumati. (Tirumuru. 317, 295.) 

([God Murukan] the owner of the hill named Palamutir- 
colai will give (you) a reward which is very rare to get.) 

Note 1. — The expression 1 peyar in-akiya-iokai f . does not 
only mean compounds all of whose members are nouns, but alsc> 
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compounds like kol-kaliru (elephant that killed, kills or will kill) 
whose final members are nouns* A-p-pal-an-a literally means 
fin that case \ Hence it means here * when they take payanilai 
after them \ 

Note 2. — Though it appears that there are two .sentences 
1 peyarin-akiya tokai-y-um ula ’ and * a-v-v-nm uriya a-p-pdl- 
dna * in the sutra, yet it is really one sentence. The prose order 
is a-p-pdl-ana (those that stand in that category), a-v-v-um 
uriya ■ (those that deserve it (Lei) those that can stand in the nomi- 
native case), peyarin-akiya tokaiyum (the compounds made up of 
nouns also), ula (are). A-p-pdl-ana and a-v-v-um uriya stand 
in adjectival relation to peyarin-akiya tokai, Urn after tokai is 
tcca-v-ummau It suggests that not only peyar mentioned in sutra 
65 can stand in the nominative case, but also compounds. 

Note 3. — Ilampuranar says that, in the opinion of some, the 
word Him* suggests that there are compounds made up of verbs 
and nouns like kol-kaliru . But since the expression peyarin- 
akiya tokai itself may be construed as compounds with nouns as 
their final member, it is better for Him 1 to connect peyarin-akiya 
tokai with peyar as is mentioned above, 

Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar, on the other hand, take 
Him 1 to suggest that there are compounds made up of nouns and 
verbs. The reason for saying so is that they take the expressions 
like nilan-katantdn (he passed through the land) as a compound 
word and they have no authority to take so in any sutra of 
Tolkappiyam. This seems to me very unnatural for two reasons: 
— (1) The context is not suited to it (2) The sutra will have 
to be sprit into two : — peyarin-akiya iokai-y-um-dr ulave and 
a-v-v-um uriya a-p-pdl-ana and the former part should be taken 
to mean * there are compounds made up of nouns ' and to sug- 
gest * there are compounds made up of nouns and verbs and 
the latter part 1 they may be in the nominative case and take 
predicates after them'* Besides the suggested meaning of the 
former part has to be left out of consideration here. That it is 
not necessary to take nilan-katantdn as a compound word will 
be dealt with in detail under the sutra 

Elld-i- tokai-y-u m-ovu-con rataiya . 

(ToL Col. 420.) 

Note 4.— Cenavaraiyar states that Ilampuranar has said that 
there are compounds like kol-kaliru made up of verbs and nouns 
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and condemns that he is wrong in having said so. Both of 
them agree that expressions like kol-kaliru are vinai-i-tokai and 
may stand in the nominative case; but they differ as regards the 
part koL IJampuranar takes it to be the curtailed form of the 
relative participle konra or kollutn , while Cenavaraiyar takes it 
as dhdiu or root and mentions that the compounds like kol-kaliru 
are nUyasamasa or unsplittable compounds. Ilampuranar's 
opinion seems to be better in consideration of the expression 
kdlattiyahim in the sutra 

Vinaiyin rokuti kftlai t-iyalum . 

(Tol, CoL 41 5). 

Note 5. — Cenavaraiyar says that according to IJampuranar, 
this siitra sanctions that the compounds may take predicates and 
the siitra 1 Ella-l tokaiyu m-orti-con nataiya 9 (Tol. CoL 420.) 
sanctions that they may be used in the nominative case, and he 
is wrong in having said so. On careful examination of his 
commentary on the two sutras, IJampuranar does not seem to 
have had that opinion. 

68, gtojojilV/p Quuj 0 ib Gej<srfiuuL~j& QptrmrS 

67ffi%soaj$o Q&di<aQ Qposru, 

E-v-vayir peyar~um velippata-t ionri 
A-v-v-iya nilaiyal cevvi t-cnpa « 

It is said that it is advisable for every noun to be mentioned 
explicitly in such places (i.e.) when they take predicates after 
them. 

Ex. (Ni) nin-cor-peyaral. (Pura. 3.) 

(You should not break your word.) 

Note 1 . — The word 1 cevvitu ’ in the sutra suggests that there 
may be expressions where the subject is not used. For instance 
verbs in the second, and the first, person are generally used 
without their subject. 

Note 2. — IJampuranar gives a different meaning to the 
sutra : — the words mostly assume when they take case-suffixes 
the same form as the one they take in the nominative case. 
Cenavaraiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar have given the meaning men- 
tioned above. Naccinarkkiniyar gives both. The interpretation 
of Cenavaraiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar seems to be suitable to the 
context 

69. QpmpuSI tsf/flujrrg) 

pFgpQuujfr& *n<3 vStupm&iu Qmmu. 
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Kuriya murai-y-i n-urupu-nilai tiriydtu 
Iru-peyar-k k-aku m-iyarkaiya v-enpa . 

The case-suffixes mentioned above (in ToL Elui 114) are 
suffixed without any modification in form to the nouns. 

Note L — All the four commentators give the same meaning 
as is mentioned above. But Ilampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and' 
Teyvaccilaiyar differ in their opinion regarding the purpose 
served by the expression 1 nilai tiriyatu 1 in the sutra. Nacci- 
narkkiniyar agrees with Cenavaraiyar. Ilampuranar says that, 
since it is mentioned in the sutra 
Avail am , 

Munnum pinnu nioli-y-atuttu varuialum 

Tam-mint tiritalum. (ToL Col. 251.) 

that itai-c-col will undergo modification in form, it is stated here 
that case-suffixes though they are itai-c-col, do not undergo modi- 
fication. Cenavaraiyar thinks that the case-suffixes do not become 
part and parcel of nouns as verbal terminations. Teyvaccilaiyar 
states that it suggests that nouns in Tamil do not undergo any 
modification in form when they take case-suffixes as nouns in 
Sanskrit. Hampuranar's opinion seems to be correct. 

Note 2. — What is the purpose served by this sutra ? It is 
this sutra that explicitly states that the case-suffixes in Tamil are 
suffixed to nouns. The need for this sutra will be highly appre- 
ciated if we note that there are languages in the world which 
have infixes etc. to denote the case relation. 

Note 3. — Cenavaraiyar thinks that this sutra suggests that 
uYuperral comes under the definition of a noun. That it does 
not appear to be so has already been pointed out. 

70. Qutuir$'%so& Q®rr®9 Sfreoi Q@rrm(ry 

Q&rrffilzfffly&y GujrrtA Q Qu^nm peoii smuQuj. 
Peyar-nilai-k kilavi kdlan tdnrd 
Tolinilai y-ottu m-onr-alan katai-y-i . 

Nouns except a class of tolir-peyar or verbal nouns do not 
denote time. 

Cel-virun t-ompl varu-viruntu -paritiruppdn, 

Nal-viruntu vagat t-avarkku. (KuraJ, 86.) 

(He who, after welcoming the out-going guests, is expecting 
the in-coming guests will become a fine guest to gods.) 

Note 1. — Even though it seems at first sight that this sutra 
enjoins what is evident ( Le .) that nouns do not generally denote 
time, yet it is this sutra that explicitly reveals to us the one 
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peculiarity of the Tamil language, that the forms of finite verbs 
may be taken as non ns and declined. For instance the word 
pdrtiiruppdn in the example mentioned above is in form a finite 
verb; but here it is used as a noun, it may be declined exactly 
as a noun : — pdrliirnppdnai, pdrtiirufipmidn etc* It then means 
he who is expecting. 

Note 2. — The meaning of this sutra according to the four 
commentators is in essence the same. According to all of them 
the forms like pdrttiruppdn may be used as nouns. But they arrive 
at it in different ways: — llampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Teyvac- 
cilaiyar take peycir-n ilai-k-kilciv i to mean nouns and iolil-nilai 
verb. Naccinarkkiniyar, on the other hand takes peyar-itUai-k- 
kilavi to mean peyar-k-kilavi (nouns) and nilai-k-kilam (verbal 
nouns of the form vandal, petal, etc.). This splitting of peyar- 
nilai-k-kilam into two parts seems to be unnatural and unneces- 
sary, since its purpose is served by the word onrit in the second 
line. ToliUnilai-y-otium-onru evidently means one of tolir-peyar . 
Hampuranar states that some take tolinilai as an adjunct to peyar- 
nilai-k-kilavi and interpret the whole expression to denote tolir- 
peyar of the class vandal, petal and take ottum-onru in the sense 
(kdlam) ottum-onru so that it may denote iolir-peyar which take 
tense-sign. They have done so perhaps on account of the fact 
that nouns generally have no tendency to denote tense. But taking 
tolinilai to qualify peyar-nilai-k-kilavi is not natural. 

Ottum is a particle of comparison in the opinion of Cena- 
varaiyar and a relative participle in the opinion of others. 

71. @zr 

egGhumu Qucuffhu Qqj Q etreSl 
GidioJifil ®jrflgg)ub eSIfyoSiQtu 
(LppsSlp Q(srfm 
Iraida kuvate 

Ai-y-ena-p peyariya verrumai-k kilavi 
E-v-vali varinum vinai-y-e vinai-k-kurippu 
A-v-v-iru mutalir ronru m-atu-v-e* 

The second case called ai denotes the direct object of a 
verb or an appellative verb. 

Ex. Vali-patuvorai val-l-ariti (Pura. 10.) 

(You easily understand those that submit.) 

Nalliyakkotanai y-utaiyai (Pura. 176.) 

(You have Nalliyakkotan.) 
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Arrai-t-tinfcaj . . * 

EntaP-y-um utai-y-em . . . 

Irrai-t-tinkal yam 

. . , entaP-y-um iiam-e. (Pura. II 2.) 
(We had our father that day, but now we do not have 
him.) 

Note L — All the four commentators take the sutra to consist 
of two sentences : — a i-y-ena -p-pey ariya v errn m a A k*kil av i, irantd - 
kuvaie , and atu e-v~vali varinum mnai-y-e vina i-k-kurippu a-v-v* 
iru-mutalir r durum. Since at as the second case is known by 
the sutra 64, and since, if the sutra is taken to contain two sen- 
tences expressing different ideas, it will give room to vakya-bheda 
or sentence-split, it is preferable to take the word irantdkuvalu 
to be the adjunct of ai-y-ena-p-peyariya~verrmnai~k-kilavi and 
he compound word vincii-y - e-vin ai-k-kuripp-a-v-v-iru-m utal ir~ 
ron-rumatu as the predicate of ai*y~ ena-p~pey ariya- verruma i-k- 
kilavu 

Note 2. — The terms irantdvatu verrumai , munrdvaiu verm* 
mai etc., to denote the accusative case, the instrumental etc., are 
in the opinion of the author of Pirayoka-vivekam the translation 
of dvitiya-vibhaktih , triiya-vibhakiih etc. found in Sanskrit. 

Note 3. — All the four commentators agree in the interpreta- 
tion of the first two lines of the sutra: — (/,#.) the case ai is the 
second. And llampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar 
agree in the sense conveyed by the third and the fourth lines — 
(i,e.) ai denotes the direct object of a verb or an appellative verb. 
But they disagree in the interpretation of the expression vinai * 
y-e vinai~k~kiirippa~v*v-irii-mutal : — llampuranar takes it to mean 
either, that which qualifies a verb or an appellative verb, or, that 
which has a verb or an appellative verb for its nimitta or cause. 
If we take the former interpretation, the same may hold good for 
the third case, the fourth case, the fifth case and the seventh 
case. The latter interpretation is against the sutra 

* Vinai-y-e ceyvatu ceya-p-patu porule 


A~y~et Uenpa iolin*muta nilai-y-e. 

(Tol.CoL112.) 

where it is said that ceya-p-patu~porul or the direct object is one 
of the causes for an action to take place. Cenavaraiyar takes the 
words vinai and vinai-k~kurippu to mean, 4 the object of vinai ’ 

L The accusative case-suffix ‘ at 9 is dropped here. 
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The mighty influence exerted by the Rdmdyana of Valmiki 
on the literatures and morals of India is a matter of common 
knowledge. To the scholar the Rdmdyana may sometimes be a 
riddle; to the people it has always been a priceless treasure. Even 
among scholars there have been few who, being Hindus, have not 
often let go their critical apparatus and surrendered themselves to 
the rapturous melody of the Adikdvya . At such moments, we do 
not ask ourselves if the summary of the story in the first Sarga is 
different from what it is in the third, if Valmiki could really have 
been the contemporary of Rama, or if parts of the Balakanda are 
contradicted later on in the epic. Even the incidents of the 
Uttarakanda, narrated in somewhat feeble verse which often lacks 
the ring of the genuine Valmiki, appears in some sense to be a 
necessary complement to the main story ; possibly because of 
Kalidasa and Bhavabhuti. A great deal may be said in favour 
of so abandoning ourselves utterly to the enjoyment of the story. 
That is the way of religion and morality ; it is also, very largely, 
the method of literary enjoyment. The average Indian, the man 
in the street, has always evinced interest only in the story of the 
Rdmdyana . To him each incident in it is a real fact that hap- 
pened literally as it is described, and the conduct of each charac- 
ter in the story is a model or a warning for his own guidance in 
life. All the popular redactions of the Rdmdyana , most conspi- 
cuously the Rdma-carita-mdnasa of the greatest poet of media- 
eval Hindusthan, have directly endeavoured to harness this senti- 
ment of the common man in the service of morality. It was a 
stroke of constructive imagination which suggested the idea, 
whatever our opinion of its merits, of enlisting children in 
national service under the name of V dnara-senas. 

* A paper read before the Saihskrta Academy on the Valmiki day, 
1931. 
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But the influence of the Ramayana outside the limits of 
India proper, in regions that are coming to be known more and 
more as Greater India, has not been less great. In making this 
statement I am thinking not simply of the Ramayana sculptures 
in Prambanan in Java, and of the Javanese and Balinese versions 
of the Ramayana , the existence of which has now been known 
for well over a century, but of much fresh evidence from Indo- 
china and China proper that has been brought to light in recent 
years, and that is perhaps not so well known here as it deserves 
to be. 

Before taking up the evidence from Indo-China, attention 
must be drawn to some striking conclusions arrived at by Dr. 
Stutterheim 1 from a study of Javanese Ramayana literature and 
sculptures. He has pointed out that the Indonesian versions of 
the Rama legend are for the most part not based on the epic of 
Valmiki, but on other Indian versions written and traditional, 
possibly more primitive. The most ancient Javanese represen- 
tations of the Ramayana, the bas-reliefs of Prambanan dating 
from the ninth century, are clearly Indian in character ; but they 
illustrate, according to Stutterheim, a non-Valmlkian version of 
the story ; whereas the later collection of Panataram (east Java) 
of about the fourteenth century is specifically Javanese in style, 
although it follows the text of Valmiki much more closely. 

Besides the Kawi (Javanese) version and the Balinese one 
based on it 2 to which the remarks of Dr. Stutterheim apply, and 
the well-known Dasaratha Jdtaka 3 which starts by making Rama 
and SIta brother and sister, ends by making them husband and 
wife, and makes no mention either of Ravana or of Lanka, some 
other accounts of the story have come to light which deserve 
a brief notice here. In 1903 Professor Sylvain Levi drew atten- 
tion to a Chinese version of the story dating from about 472 A.D. 
which closely resembles the Dasaratha jjataka, of which it is per- 
haps the northern version, in omitting all mention of Havana's 
offence and the expedition to Lanka, confining the story to 
the exile of the two brothers and their subsequent return to the 
kingdom. This version 4 furnishes fresh proof of the inanity of 

1. B. E. F. E. O. VoL XXVIII, p. 505 and J. R.A.S. 1926 p> 362. 

2. B® E » F. E. O. V, p. 172 , Eliot'*— AT vnd tiistn and JBziddhtsm , III 

186. 

3. Fausboll — The Jdtaka , IV, pp. 123—30 (No. 461). 

4. B. E. F. E. O. Ill, 741. 
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the method which claims to detect successive stages in the growth 
of the legend. Next year, in 1904, Professor Huber discovered 
yet another version in a Chinese collection of some Jataka 
stories intended to illustrate the six Paramitas. 1 This is a very 
early account, having been translated into Chinese in the third 
century A.D. (222-80) by a monk of Sogdiana. In this Jataka the 
names of the characters in the story are not given, but one can 
easily recognise the exile of Rama and Sita, Havana's abduction 
of 811a, the resistance opposed by the vulture Jatayu to Havana's 
progress, the strife between Valin and Sugrlva, the bridge to Lanka 
thrown by the army of monkeys, and the ordeal by which SIta 
demonstrated her purity after her release. There are also signi- 
ficant differences. Rama is not exiled from his kingdom by his 
father at the instance of his step-mother, but he abandons 
it voluntarily, in fear of his spiteful uncle who is ruling the 
neighbouring country, and prepares to oust Rama from his king- 
dom by force ; at first Rama prepares to fight, but quails before 
the prospect of the ensuing carnage and seeks refuge in flight. 
When he comes back at the end of his adventures, his wicked 
uncle is no more, and the way is clear for his ruling his kingdom 
once more in security. Correspondingly, Valin is also not the 
brother, but the uncle of Sugrlva in this story. Again, as in this 
story Rama is the Bodhisattva, he does not kill Valin; seeing Rama 
preparing from a distance to aid his friend Sugrlva, Valin takes 
fright, turns his back and flees. There is also nothing here of the 
story of the Uttarakanda. 

The position of the Uttarakanda may be briefly considered at 
this point. The Bhattikdvya , believed to have been composed 
about the last quarter of the fifth century A.D. 2 , ignores the 
Uttarakanda, which engages so prominently the attention of 
Kalidasa and his successors. We shall see presently that the 
entire Ramayana in the form in which we have it, with the 
Uttarakanda and all, was known in Champa 3 in the seventh cen- 
tury A.D. On the other hand there seems to have persisted in 
India till comparatively recent times a sufficiently orthodox tradi- 
tion that omitted the Uttarakanda from the reckoning. In a 


1. B. E. F. E. O. IV, pp. 698, ff. 

2. J.R. A. S. 1904 pp. 395— 7. 

■ 3. Champa was one of the more powerful states of Indo -China 
comprising Cochin-China and the southern part of what we now call 
Annam-Chavannes, Religieux Eminent p. 107, n. 2. 
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gloss on Nathamunr s verse on the Tirnvaymoli — “Bhaktamrtam 
etc./' Pillailokam Jiyar, the annotator draws a parallel between 
the Rdmdyana and the Tirnvaymoli and says : “Angu-satkanda- 
mayirukkimi ; ihgu "satpadarttha-pratipadakamay-ppattu-ppatta- 
yirukkum ; adu Ramayanarnavam ; idu dravida-vedasagaram.” 
The Uttarakanda seems thus to stand more or less in the same 
relation to the rest of the Rdmdyana as the Atharvaveda to the 
rest of the Veda, or as Mohs a to the Trivarga in the scheme of 
Purusdrthas . 

To resume our account of the different versions of the Rama 
legend outside India. Professor Huber discovered in 1905 1 the 
existence, in a modern collection of the historical legends of 
Annam, of yet another version in a short tale entitled “The king 
of Demons.^ In this Annamite legend, as Huber points out, 
Rama and Slta receive fanciful names ; but Dasaratha and 
Havana are exactly designated as ‘Ten-chariots’ and ‘Ten-heads’ 
respectively. Dasanana, struck by Sita’s beauty, invades Dasa- 
ratha’s kingdom with an army and carries the princess off to his 
kingdom which lay to the South of Dasaratha’s. Rama, at the 
head of an army of monkeys, built a causeway across the sea, 
invaded the enemy’s country and rescued his wife. The Anna- 
mite narrator, — the last redaction of the legend is not earlier than 
the 18th century, — localises the legend at Champa and says: “The 
nation of the Ho-ton-tinh (Dasaratha’s kingdom in this version) 
was of a simian race and the Chains of the present day are their 
descendants.” This renders it quite possible, according to Prof. 
Huber, that the story is a distant echo of what must at one time 
have been the national epic of the Chams, and now lost. In any 
case, it seems to have an origin outside the Dasaratha Jatakas of 
the Chinese Buddhist canon. Lastly, Professor F. W, Thomas 
recovered less than two years ago, a Ramayana story in Tibetan 
from Chinese Turkestan. 2 He has shown that this “highly pecu- 
liar Ramayana story” which combines a knowledge of some 
things from the Uttarakanda with many incidents of ‘a distinctly 
popular tone’ like Havana carrying off Sita along with the plot of 
ground, ‘is in form and substance wholly Indian’ and that it must 
be assigned to a period between 700 and 900 A.D. There is, how- 
ever, no Indian version of the Rdmdyana to which the Tibetan text 


1. £. E. F. E. O. V, p. 168. 

2. Indian Studies in Honour of C. R. Lamnan , pp. 193 ff. 
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corresponds; and though it seems generally to follow the narrative 
in the Vanaparvan of the Mahabharata, there are many wide and 
surprising differences in the incidents and the names of the charac- 
ters in the story. This Tibetan version might be the translation of 
“an original in one of the indigenous monosyllabic languages of 
Chinese Turkestan” or might be derived from a popular form of 
the Rama story which had currency in Nepal in the seventh and 
eighth centuries when Tibet had close relations with that country. 
“In any case,” observes Professor Thomas, “we have in these 
documents testimony to the early currency of popular Rama 
narratives following the general lines and scale of the Mahabha- 
rata and departing freely from the classical version of Valmlki. 
Some such narrative may have found a place in Gunadhya’s 
B-rhatkalha, which in this point may be reflected by the Katha- 
saritsagara ; the extant portion of Budhasvamin’s Slokasahgraha 
does not seem to give it.” 

To this day, the legend of Rama remains popular in Cambo- 
dia, Laos, Siam and other parts of Indo-Chinaancl constitutes one 
of the most important sources of indigenous art and literature in 
these Countries. 1 2 That this widespread appeal of the Rama story 
in Indo-China dates back to very early times is borne out by the 
increasing evidence of the epigraphy, architecture and sculpture of 
these countries. An inscription from Camboja “ of about 600 
A.D. relates how Srlsomasarman, doubtless a Braman, presented 
to a temple the Ramdyana, the Parana and the complete Bharata 
and made arrangements for their recitation . "2 At Tra-kien in 
the kingdom of Champa, one of its early kings Prakasadharma 
(c. 653-679 A.D.) dedicated an image and a temple to Valmlki as 
is seen from the very interesting Sanskrit inscription recently dis- 
covered of which the following is the text. 3 

Yasya sokat samutpannam slokam Brahmabhipuj (ati) 
Visnoh purhsah puranasya manusasyatmarupinah 

* * * * rtam krtyam krtam yenabhisecanam 

Kaveradyasya maharser v-valmlkes sru <_>-ri ha 
Pujasthanam punastasya krta * * y u-u- 

Prakasadharmanrpatih sarvariganasudanah 
Vidyasaktiksamalaksmlkirttidhairyya (gunanvitah) 

* * ty esa jagatkantas-sarade ntarite (r)i(pau). 


1 . L. Finot. B. E. F. E. O. Ill, p. 92. 

2. Eliot III. 120. B. E, F. E. 0. XXVIII, p, 149. 

3. Ib. p. 148. . 
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It has been pointed out 1 that in the epigraphy of Champa we 
have several instances of the absence of any distinction between 
the name of the shrine in a temple and the temple itself, in other 
words, of the name of the god designating the temple itself. The 
word * punah ’ in L 5 of the inscription points therefore to the res- 
toration of a Valrmki temple that had been in existence for some 
time, and was in need of a renovation at the hands of Prakasa- 
dharman also called Vikrantavarman. This proof of the existence 
of an official cult of Valmiki in the seventh century at Champa 
furnishes striking confirmation of Huber's surmise (noted above) 
that the Ramayana might once have been a national epic of the 
Chams, and provides a rough measure of the extent to which the 
Ramayana influenced the formation of the classical culture of 
Champa. It should also be observed that the phrase Slokam 
Brahmdbhipujati (1. 1.) in the inscription shows that the 
account of Brahma's visit to Valmiki as it is narrated in the 
extant version of the Balakanda was known in Champa in the 
seventh century, if not earlier. In another inscription dated in 5. 
579-(658 A.D.) the same king Prakasadharman is described in the 
following words : l 

Dasarathanrpajo-yam Rama ity asaya yam 
Srayati vidhipuroga srl-raho yuktirupam. 

Again, Prakasadharman is said to have built a temple to 
Kubera Ekaksapingala in an undated inscription 2 comprising the 
two following slokas : 

(1) “Mahessvarasakhasyedam kuberasya dhanakaram 

Prakasadharmanrpatih pujasthanam akalpayat 

(2) Ekaksapingaletyesa devya darsanadusitah 
Samvardhayatv Isadhanam payac-cahitatas-sada". 

These verses recall the story of Kubera losing his left eye by 
turning it on Parvati, when as a result of his performing the 
Raudra Vrata, Siva and Parvati appeared before him. The inci- 
dent is narrated in the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana (Canto 
XIII vv. 21-31) and ends with two verses of which our inscrip- 
tion is no doubt reminiscent : 

“Devya dagdham prabhavena yacca savyam taveksanam 
Paihgalyam yad-avaptam hi devya rupaniiiksanat 


1. B. E. F. E. O. IV, p. 920. 

2. Ibid. p. 928. 
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Ekaksipingalltyeva nama sthasyati sasvatam 

Evam tena sakhitvam ca prapyanujnam ca San karat.” 

The recurrence in the inscriptions of Prakasadharman of 
allusions to the Rdmdyana , and the similarity in incident and even 
the words employed between the inscriptions and the opening 
and closing sargas of the Rdmdyana clearly show that the extant 
version of Valmiki was fairly well known in Champa in the 
seventh century A. D. Relatively few bas-reliefs have been found 
amidst the antiquities of Champa and of these, in the absence of 
the clue furnished by the Inscriptions of Prakasadharman, G. 
Maspers, the historian of Champa remarked; “ To the rhythm of 
instruments the dancers mimic the episodes of a poem or a heroic 
drama of which a reader scanned the verses to the measure of 
claqueUes of bamboo. What these poems or dramas were we do 
not know.” 1 It is highly probable that they may turn out to be 
representations of the Rama story. 

From Kambhoja, the more powerful neighbour of Champa, 
we get more copious evidence of the considerable influence exer- 
ted by the Rdmdyana on the fine arts of the country. In the 
Musee Khmer at Phnom-Pen are preserved 2 ten groups of ancient 
paintings of episodes from the Khambojan version of the Rdmd- 
yana . They include such well-known episodes of the Balakanda 
as Janaka finding Sita, Rama breaking the bow of Siva, and his 
encounter with Parasurama on his way back to Ayodhya after his 
marriage. It has also an Uttara-Ramayana in which Rama meets 
and fights his sons without recognising them. Again, at Ben 
Mula are sculptured scenes 3 in which one can clearly recognise 
important episodes of the Yuddhakanda such as the great fight 
put up by Ravana himself (sarga 54) after the death of his com- 
mander-in-chief Prahasta at the hands of Nila, and the return to 
life, thanks to Indra, of the monkey forces killed in the fight 
(sarga 120). At Angkor- vat, in fine, are bas-reliefs 4 which depict 
all the important scenes of the story such as the svayamvara of 
Sita (Ram. I. 67), the lifting of Sita by Viradha (III-2-ff.), the duel 
between Valin and Sugrlva, the death of Valin and the grief of 
his women (IV-12-ff.), a favourite theme of the Angkor-vat sculp- 


1. Le Royaume de Champa , p, 40. 

2. Parmentier in B. E. F. E. O. XII, No. 3, pp. 47-50. 

3. Same, XIII, No. 2, pp. 25-6. 
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tors, the meeting between Hanuman and SIta (V, 32 ff.), the alli- 
ance between Vibhisana and Rama (VI-18), the ordeal of SIta 
(VI-116) and so on. There is also a very interesting genealogy of 
a family of learned Brahmanaswho served the kings of Kambhoja 
for several generations and were great Sanskrit scholars. One of 
them Kavindrapandita who lived in the 10th century A. D. was 
not only master of the Sdsiras of Grammar, polity and religion, 
but expounded the two great epics, the Ramayana and the Malta- 
bhdrata J 

In Siam, the Rama story is apparently an integral part of 
popular culture even now, for a few years ago the Museum of the 
French school of Oriental Learning at Hanoi succeeded 1 2 in 
acquiring from Siam a collection of twenty-seven masks repres- 
enting different heroes of the Siamese Ramayana. 

The wide sweep of the cultural influences emanating from 
the Ramayana and shaping art and life outside India is thus 
being borne in upon us as each year advances and the work of 
archaeological exploration proceeds in different parts of Asia. In 
India itself the survivals of Ramayana sculptures are not many, 
though not altogether unknown, 3 and of Ramayana paintings we 
seem to have nothing left to us except the consummate manner in 
which Bhavabhuti introduces them in his Uttar ardmacarita to 
deepen the pathos of the opening Act of his play. But the poem 
lives in the speech of men, and shapes their lives in many subtle 
ways: and while the prophecy of Brahma is being fulfilled Valmlki 
may be sure of his place : 

“Yavat sihasyanti girayah saritasca mahitale 
Tavadramayanakatha lokesu pracarisyati 
Yavadramasya ca katha tvatkrta pracarisyati 
Tavadurdhvamadhasca tvam mallokesu nivatsyasi.” 


1. B. E. E. E. 0. XXVIII 60. 

2. B. E. F. E. 0. XXIII p. 536. Also A. K. Coomaraswami — 
Indian and Indonesian Art p. 180. 

3; See Coomaraswami op, cit . Index s, v. Ramayana The most 
considerable Indian sculptures are those in the Dasavatara temple 
(Gupta) at Deogarh, Halebid (Hoysala) and the Hazara Rama temple 
(Vijayanagar). 



THE DA KS I N A MtJRTI HYMN AND THE MANASOLLASA 

BY 

Rai Bahadur Amarnath Ray, b.a. 

The ‘ Daksinamurti ' Hymn is an exquisite little hymn, the 
authorship of which is almost universally ascribed to the great 
Sankara, and the ‘ Manasollasa * is a Vartika on this hymn, ascrib- 
ed to Sankara's great disciple, Suresvara. Vidyaranya, Svayam- 
prakasayati, and others are said to have written commentaries on 
the hymn, while a commentary on the hymn as well as the Var- 
tika is attributed to Rama-TIrtha. In recent times Pandit A. 
Mahadeva Sastri has translated the hymn and the Vartika, while 
Professor M. Srinivasa Rau of the Mysore University College of 
Medicine, has based his ‘Outlines of Vedanta' on this hymn* 
Even so careful a scholar as Dr. S. K. Belvaikar has named it 
among the undoubtedly genuine works of Sankara 1 . I was 
under the spell of this hymn for a long time and worked rather 
hard on it, with a view to bring out an edition of the hymn and 
the Vartika with the commentaries of Svayamprakasa and Rama- 
Tirtha, a Bengali translation, and some notes of my own. Pro- 
longed study has led me to the conclusion that the hymn must 
have been a work by some great Kashmir Saiva philosopher like 
Utpaladeva or Abhinava Gupta, and the Vartika that of a writer 
of the same (Le. t the Pratyabhijna) school too, though a few dozen 
verses have been interpolated into it in order to bring the hymn 
in conformity with Advaita Vedanta. I find it necessary to deal 
with the hymn at some length in view of the age and persistence 
of the tradition which has to be combated. 

It is a hymn to the God, Daksinamurti, incarnated as the 
‘Guru.' The word ‘Daksinamurti' literally means ‘one who faces 
the south/ But the ‘Daksinamurti Upanisad', evidently a late 
Upanisad of the Kashmir Saiva School, says that the God Siva is 
so called because he can be realised by means of ‘Daksina or 
‘Semusi', that is, ‘Buddhih— ; 


L See Basu Mallik Lectures, by Dr. S. K. Belavalkar, Pt. 1, 
P. 222. 
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“Semusi daksina prokta sa yasyabhiksane mukham| 
Daksipabhimukhah proktah Sivo'sau brahmavadibhih||” 

— Verse 19. 

One of the cardinal doctrines of Kashmir Saivism is that true 
knowledge can be attained only by serving Mahesvara as a slave, 
somehow or other, and that the easiest way to serve Mahesvara 
is by adoring one's ‘Guru’ as identical with him. Madhava, in his 
account of the Pratyabhijnadarsana in the ‘Sarvadarsana-San- 
graha’, quotes the following verse from Utpaladeva’s ‘Jsvarapra- 
tyabhijna’ : — 

‘ • Kathancidasadya Mahesvarasya 
Dasym janasyapyupakaramicchan | 

Samastasam patsamavaptihetum 
Tatpratyabhijfiamupapadayami||” 

He then quotes the meaning of the word ‘Eathancit’ from 
Abhinavagupta’s Vrtti on the work, known as the ‘Vimarsini’. 
The portion of the Vrtti quoted is thus translated by Gough: — 
« ‘ Somehow or other’, by a propitiation, effected by God, of the 
lotus feet of a spiritual director identical with God”. The doctrine 
has its roots in the well-known ‘ Svetas vatara’ passage : — 

“Yasya deve para bhaktiryatha deve tatha gurauj 
Tasyaite kathita hyarthah prakasante mahatmanah||” 

The idea has gradually filtered down to all sects, but I 
doubt if the God-guru equation can be traced in the early 
Advaita Vedanta literature, say, in the works of Gaudapada and 
Sankara. 

I take the hymn as one composed of the ten stanzas with 
which the ‘ Manasollasa ’ deals. The four or five additional 
stanzas, found in some editions of the hymn, are evidently later 
interpolations. Before proceeding to deal with the hymn, stanza 
by stanza, I shall request my readers to go through Madhava's 
account of the * Pratyabhinadarsana ’ which is largely made up 
of extracts from the writings of Abhinavagupta. 

Stanza I. 

‘Visvam ’: — A favourite word with Kashmir Saivas, it 
means all created things, ‘ Asadasiva-bhumyantam ', i.e., from 
Sadasiva down to the grossest of the elements, earth. ‘ Darpana- 
drsyamananagaritulyam ’: — A favourite imagery of Kashmir 
gavia philosophers. See the opening lines of Madhava’s account 
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Compare the following verses from Abhinavagupta's ‘ Paramar- 
thasara — 

H Darpanavimbe yadvan'nagaragramadicitramavibhagi] 

Bhati vibhagenaiva ca parasparam darpanadapi caj| 
Vimalatamaparamabhairava'bodhattadvadvibhagasmiyamapi j 
Anyo'nyam cafato'pi ca vibhaktamabhati jagadetaij|" 

- — Verses 12-13: 

Again, 

u Mayyeva bhati visvam darpana iva nirmale ghatadini| 

Mattah prasarati sarvam svapnaviciiratvamiva suptat|| 
Ahameva visvarupah karacaranadisvabhava iva dehahj 
Sarvasminnahameva sphurami bhavesu bha-svarupam-iva || ’ * 

— verses 48-49. 

See also Yogaraja's gloss on verses 12 and 13, quoted above. 
The analogy of the images in the mirror is found in the 
Pancadasi, verse 99, Chapter 13. But before the age of this work 
the 1 Daksinamurti ' hymn appears to have been accepted as a 
work of Sankara. 

1 Yaiha nidrayd ’ — This refers to dream creations. See 
verse 48. from the 1 Paramarthasara * quoted above. u Yah 
saksatkurute prabodha-samaye " etc. : — A. Mahadeva Sastri 
vaguely translates 4 prabodha-samaye ’ as 1 when awake \ It 
means “ at the time of immediate direct realisation on instruction 
by a proper ‘ guru V* This doctrine is common to Kashmir 
Saivism and a section of Sankara's followers^ though as to the 
nature of the ultimate reality the views of the two schools are 
wide apart. Compare the following verses from the * Spanda- 
karika * by Kallata : — “ Atah satatamudyuktah spandatattva- 
vivikfaye| Jagradeva nijam bhavam aciramadhigacchati||” — verse, 
215. 

Ramakantha explains ‘jagradeva' as * prabuddaha eva 
and 4 nijam bhavam ' as 1 atmfyam paramarthikim sattam/ 

u Prabuddhah sarvada tisthej-jnanenalocya gocaram| 
Ekatraropayet sarvam tato'nyena na pidyate|j" 

Compare also verse, 83, of the 4 Paramarthasara and 
Yogaraja's commentary on the same, where he quotes the follow- 
ing verse from the 4 Kularatna-malika ' :• — 44 Yada guruvarah 
samyak kathayet tadasamsayam) Muktastatraiva kale'sau yantravat 
kevalam vaset||” Compare also verse 51 of the 4 Paramarthasara \ 
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Stanza II. 

This verse has given great trouble to the commentators who 
have tried to read the i vivarta * doctrine into it, but without 
success. All that it means is that this universe exists in the 
beginning, in the Ultimate Reality, as an undifferentiated entity, 
like the seedling in the seed, and that Reality or Mahesvara, by 
sheer dint of His will displays it as picturesque in all its variety, in 
combination with Space and Time, brought about by Maya. To 
the doctrine that God created by His Will, Sankara would readily 
retort in the words of Gaudapada — Aptakamasva ka sprha ? (See 
Gaudapada-karikas, h 8-9). 

The analogy of creations at will by Yogins is a favourite 
one with Kashmir Saiva philosophers, who hold that God creates 
by sheer dint of His will without reference to any materials, — * 
that He is the efficient cause of the Universe which has no 
material cause. See Madhava's account in the Sarvadarsana- 
Samgraha, and compare the following Sutra (2) of the 
1 Pratyabhijnahrdayam by Ksemaraja : — u Svecchaya svabhittau 
visvamunmilayati". 

He explains < svecchaya ' as 'na tu brahmadivat anyecchaya, 
tathaiva ca, na tu upadanadyapeksaya." Compare the following 
verses : — 

“ Cidatmaiva hi devo'ntah sthitamicchavasadbahih] 

Yoglva nirupadanamarihajatam prakasayet|j M 

(Isvarapratyabhijiia, I. 5. 7.) 

“ Nirupadana-sambharamabhittaveva tanvate| 
Jagaccitram namastasmai kalaslaghyaya suline||” 

— verse from Vasugupta, quoted by Madhava. 

< Desakdlakalana ' — A favourite expression with these Kash- 
mir Saivas. Compare' ‘Dikkala-kalanavikalanT (verse 65, Para- 
marthasara), and the expression ‘ Dasadikkaladyairakalita- 
cidalokavapush ' (Mangalacaranam of the Spanda-Karika by 
Kallata). 

Stanza III . 

The last three lines are equally acceptable to Advaita 
Vedantins and Kashmir Saivas, but I do not see how Sankara 
could have written the first line which may be translated as 
follows : — “ Whose manifestation, though real in essence, appears 
almost as unreal (le., owing to being subject to change and 
decay)". This does not clearly deny reality to appearances. 
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Mark also the words 4 sphuranam ’ and 4 bhasate ', which 
Kashmirphilosophers repeat ad nauseam in order to stress their 
* Abhasa doctrine \ 

The second line, 4 Saksattattvamasiti-veda-vacasa ’ etc., and 
the expression, 4 Svatmanamevadvayam \ in the first stanza, are 
possibly responsible for the misappropriation of this hymn by 
Advaita Vedantins, but to the Kashmir-Saivas the 4 ahaipgraha * 
Upasana is the only Upasana ; though according to them, the 
Hat' is Mahesvara, all-knowing and all-powerful, whereas to 
Advaita Vedantins, it is the attributeless Brahman. 

Stanza IV. 

Mark the word 4 spandate * which means 4 moves or flows 
out *. 4 Span da ' is a characteristic term of Kashmir Saiva 

philosophy. I cannot conceive Sankara saying that the cons- 
ciousness of the Ultimate Reality flows out through the sense 
organs, like the eye. 

The Upanisad and Gita passages referred to in the third line 
are often quoted by Advaitins, but they are among the few 
passages from outside authorities quoted by the Kashmir philoso- 
phers in support of their 4 Abhasa ' doctrine. I do not think it 
possible for Sankara to have said, as is done in the third line, 
that all this universe shines after Him alone shining in the 
Consciousness 4 I know’ after having interpreted the sutra* ‘Jno'ta 
eva' (Brahma Sutras. II. 3. 18), in the way he has done. 

Stanza V . 

What is said in the first two lines would be acceptable to 
both the schools, but Sankara could not possibly hold that Maya 
was a Sakti of the Ultimate Reality, In para 18 of the prose 
4 Upadesa-sahasri wrongly attributed to Sankara, Brahman is 
said to be endowed with 4 Ananta-Sakti ", and then, again, with 
4 acintya-Sakti \ This and the stanza under discussion have 
misled some of Sankara's exponents to hold that, according to 
Sankara, 4 Maya ' is a ‘ Sakti ’ of Brahman. Sankara begins his 
exposition of the Brahma-Sutras by saying that Brahman is 
omniscient and omnipotent, but he makes his position clear 
beyond doubt in his exposition of the Sutra 44 Tadananyatvam 
etc. ” (B. S. II. 1. 14) and elsewhere. According to Kashmir 
Saivas 4 Maya ’ is a Sakti of Mahesvara. Compare the following 
verses from the 4 Is vara pratyabhijna * with reference to the first 
and second lines of this stanza respectively : — 
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“ Bhede tvekarase bhate ’harhtayanatmaniksite ] 

Siinye buddhau sarlre va maya~saktivijrmbhite|) 

(HI. L 18). 

Maya-saktya vibhoh saiva bhinna-samvedya~gocara| 

Kathita j^^ana-sankalpa-vyavasayadinamabhih]| ,, 

(1.5.8). 

(Saiva = Sa eva, Sa being equivalent to Vimarsa-sakti). 

In Kashmir philosophy the word ‘ vyamoha ' is used re- 
peatedly to express the effect of the working of * Maya \ 
See Sutra 12 of the Pratyabhijfiahrdayam : — Tadaparijnane 
svasaktivyamohitata samsaritvam.’' In this little book, the word 
4 vyamoha ' is used several limes. 

Stanza VI. 

The first two lines have been translated by A, Mahadeva 
Sastri as follows : — “ The Atman who, going to siisupti on the 
withdrawal of sense-organs, becomes the One Existence, en- 
shrouded by Maya, like the sum or the moon in eclipse I am 
afraid the learned Pandit is wrong, as will appear from the 
following verse of the Manasollasa : — 

“ Susupti-samaye'pyatma satyajnanasukhatmakah | 
Sukhamasvapsamityevam pratyabhijnayate yatah||” 
(Verse 21 of the 6th Ullasa, A. Mahadeva Sastri's Ed., p. 125.) 

These two lines describe figuratively the soul's state of 
bondage and mean that the Atman, who is, in the ultimate 
analysis, 4 Sat ' or mere existence, goes to deep sleep on the with- 
drawal of the sense-organs, being enveloped by maya, like the 
sun or the moon in eclipse. Note the word 4 pratyabhijfia ' in 
the third line, which means ‘is recognised*. This 4 pratyabhijfia " 
or recognising one’s self as identical with the Ultimate Reality 
after removal of the covering of 4 maya * is the aim of the 
Kashmir Sivadvai tin's Sadhand and the entire philosophy has 
come to be named after this doctrine. With this stanza compare 
the following verse of the 4 Paramarthasara and Yogaraja's 
commentary thereon : — 

“ Jagradvisvam bhedat svapnastejahprakasamahatmyatj 

Prajnah suptavastha jnanaganatvattatah param turyam||” 

Verse 35. 

Both Svayamprakasayati and Rama^TIrtha have made a 
mess of the first two lines. 
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Stanza VII. 


There is nothing in this verse which cannot be made to lit 
in with Sankara's System. But the words 4 Sphurantam \ and 
4 Mudraya bhadraya ' should be marked. It has already been 
shown that the first word is used frequently in Kashmir Saiva 
philosophy. For the expression 4 Mudraya bhadraya 1 note the 
following dhyana of Daksinamurti in the Upanisad of that 
name: — 

44 Sphatikarajatavarnam mauktikimaksamala- 
Mamrtakalasavidyam jnanamudram karagre.” 

It should also be noted that stanza VII once more stresses 
4 recognition \ through the grace of the 4 Guru \ 

Stanza VIII . 


There is nothing in this stanza which conflicts with either of 
the two schools of thought. 

With the first three words of the first line, compare the fol- 
lowing verse introducing Abhinava Gupta's Commentary on the 
4 Isvarapratyabhijna Bk. II. ahnika 4 : — 

44 Bhavanabhasayan kartta nirmale svatmadarpanej 
Karyakaranabhavarh ca yaccitram tarn stumah sivamj|” 

Stanza IX. 

I cannot conceive that Sankara could have said that the five 
elements, the sun, the moon, and the Purusa were the eight 
Mtirtis of the ultimate Reality, who is the only Subject of the 
inquirer's pursuit. Note the word 4 Vimrsatam \ The word 
4 vimarsa ' is a characteristic word of Kashmir Saivism. The 
whole stanza is Saiva in idea. Compare stanza 26 of the 
Mahimnah-stava. 

Stanza X. 

This kills Sankara Vedanta outright. No one could I believe, 
conceive that Sankara would envisage a sumnutn bonum like 
this. According to him, on Self-realisation, a man would shake 
off all upddhis and become one with the Brahman without attri- 
butes ; only one who holds that the ultimate Reality is Isvara 
could think of attaining Isvaratva with its attendant Asta-siddhis. 

With the idea underlying this stanza, campare 4 Isvara- 
pratyabhijna/ verse IV. 1. 1., and verses 59, 60 and 82 of the 
Paramartha Sara, and also Yogaraja's Commentary on verse 59, 
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The M dnasollasa. 

It is not possible to deal in detail, in an essay like the 
present one, with this work of about 360 or 361 verses It will 
suffice to observe that the entire work from the Mangala- 
caranam ’ down to the last verse, with the exception of some 
rather unskilful interpolations, is the work of a Kashmir baiva 
writer. The hymn coming to be taken for Sankara’s work, the 
Vartika had to be ascribed to Suresvara almost as a mattei of 
necessity. The presence of the following verse in the first ullasa 
might also have strengthened this belief : 

u Anadimayaya supto yada jivah piabudhyate| 

Ajamanidramasvapnam advaitam budhyate tada|| ; 

for it occurs in Gaudapada’s Karikas ; but it occurs in one 
or two minor Upanisads as well and the idea is as much m keep- 
ing with Kashmir Sivadvaita as with Sankara’s philosophy. 

The questions with which the Vartika starts are not such as 
one willing to acquaint himself with Advaita Vedanta would ask. 
Thev are directed towards eliciting knowledge about an Ultimate 
Reality possessing Omniscience and Omnipotence. In the Second 
Ullasa, the Vartika-kara enumerates the 36 categories of the Sana 
Agamas and practically finishes the work with a reference to the 
same in verse 45 of the ninth Ullasa, the tenth Ullasa dealing 
merely with ‘ phalasruti ’ stanza of the hymn. Some of the words 
of the Kashmir Saiva terminology might be found in Advaita 
Vedanta literature, but it would be futile to argue that Sankara 
and Suresvara, between them, could have been familiar with 
practically the entire terminology of that school which came into 
being after their time. 

The following verses of the Manasollasa appear to me to be 

interpolations : . 

(a) Second Ullasa, verses 53-56, which are inconsistent 

with what has gone before and also with the hymn ; 

(b) Third Ullasa, verses 16-7, which explain ‘ Tattvamasi ’ 
in the manner of an Advaitin ; also verses 27-30, which 
evidently substitute the five Taittiriya < kosas ’ for the ‘ kancukas ’ 
of Kashmir Saivism; 

(c) Verses 9-16 of the eighth Ullasa, which propound the 
« mithyitva ’ of the world, a doctrine foreign to the hymn; and 

(cl) Verses 20-41 of the ninth Ullasa which deal with the 
eight fold Yoga of which we hear nothing in the hymn, for the 
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simple reason that Kashmir Saivism does not contemplate a resort 
to Yogic practices for the attainment of siddhis which are auto- 
matically attained as a result of • pratyabhijnana ’ or recognition. 
Verse 46 of the ninth Ullasa appears to have been tampered with 
for the same reason. 1 A few more cases of interpolation might 
have escaped my notice. 

Repeated perusal of the hymn and the Vartika work has led 
me to the belief that both are Kashmir Saiva works wrongly 
attributed to Sankara and Suresvara respectively. From what 
I know of Abhinavagupta’s writings I feel inclined to ascribe the 
authorship of the hymn to him, and of the Manasollasa to one of 
his disciples, such as Ksemaraja, the author of the 1 Pratyabhijna- 
hrdayam ', — though these must necessarily be mere conjectures. 


EDITORIAL NOTE. 

In this Article, an honest endeavour is made to connect the 
Daksinamurti-stotra and the Manasollasa with the Pratyabhijna 
literature of Kashmir. It is where the author of this article 
conjectures that these two works were perhaps produced by 
Abhinavagupta and his disciples, that research may easily be 
shown to have overreached itself and overstepped its limits. It 
must be remembered that Sri-Samkara was the greatest of the 
teachers who inherited the philosophical heritage of an old type 
of Saivadvaita, which was represented in the Upanisadic period 
by basic texts like the Svetasvataropanisad, and in the post- 
il panisadic period, by authoritative works like the Sundara- 
pandya-v&rtika and Sarhkara’s own Bhasyas and devotional 
hymns. The parallelisms between the Pratyabhijna-literature 
and the Daksinamurti-stotra, which the author of this article 
points out, will show, if pursued further, that the Pratyabhijna- 
philosophy itself is a bye-product- of the blend of Samkara's 
advaita and Upanisadic Saivism. 

— This line refuses 

to yield to the Prtyabhijna-obsession; and this is clearly fatal to 
the conclusions set forth in this article. S. K. Sastri. 


1. The verses are numbered as in A. Mahadeva Sastri’s Edition 
of the work. 
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History of grammatical theories in Tamil. 

BY 

Dr. P. S. Subrahmanya Sastri, m.a., ph. d., l.t., 
Principal, Rajah’s College, Tiruvadi. 

2. SANDHI. 

2.1. ‘Avoidance of hiatus and assimilation are the leading 
principles on which the rules of sandhi are based’. 1 
r 2.11. Ancient Period: 2.111. Classification: Tolkappiyanar 
classifies the nature of sandhi into two kinds, one having change 
in sounds and the other having no change.* The former is of 
three kinds;— meyfiriMal 3 or assimilation, nukutal or insertion 
^Thinral or elision.* And the latter is called iyalf, i. As 



1. M. V. G. 20. 

2. Avarrul 

Nirutta colli %-ird kelultotu 
KurittU'Varu kilavi mutalelut t-iyaiya-p 
Peyarotu peyarai-p punarkkuh kdlum 
Peyaroiu tolilai-p punarkkuh kdlun 
Tolilotu peyarai-p punarkkuh kdlun 
Toiilotu tolilai-p punarkkuh kalum 
Munre tlripiia nonre y-iyalpena 
Ahkan ndfbke moli pun a r-iyalpe . (Toh E* 109). 

3. Assimilation and substitution are both taken as assimilation. 


4. Avaitdm 

Meypiri tat an mikulal kunralenru 
Iwena molipa tiriyu m-dre. (Tol. E. 110). 

5. It seems possible that the classification of sandhi into four and 
r "names are adapted mostly from those found in Pratisakhyas. 
vpiritatal, mikutah kunral and iyalpu respectively are close transla- 
‘ of the words vikara or varnavikdra, agama , I9pa and prak'i h 
ich are found in the following quotations 

Varnasya vikara Idpau (Tai. P. i. 56.) 

FindsS Idpah (Tai. P. i. 27.) 

Ahkdra agama vikdri Idpinam (Tai. p. 

Tamiti vikardh (S. Y. V. P. i, 133). 

Tinetydgamah (S. Y. V. P. i, 137.) 

Varnasyadarsanam IQpdh (S. Y. V. P. i, 141.) 


23.) 
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regards insertion, it is a peculiarity with Tamil, as Tolkappiyanar 
says, that the car-iyai or the flexional increments are generally in- 
serted between the base of the noun and the case suffix 1 on the 
one hand, and between the verbal base and the verbal termina- 
tion on the other. He then classifies sandhi into verrmnai-p- 
punarcci or case-relation sandhi and alvalj-p-pn narcci or non-case- 
relation sandhi according as the two words which undergo 
change in sandhi stand in case-relation to each other or not 2 

2.112. Treatment of the same by Tolkappiyanar: He treats 
in nvupiyal the cdviyai or flexional increments that are inserted 
between the base of the noun and the case-suffix and in the latter 
half of punariyal , the special changes that take place in sandhi 
between the final member of the base and the initial member of 
the flexional increment; in tokai-marapu, he generally deals with 
the changes which the initial member of the 1 following word ' 3 
undergoes, and the final member of the 4 standing word/ etc. 'In 
uyir-mayankiyal and pulli-mayartkiya l he respectively deals with 
the sandhi which takes place when the final members of the 


Prakrtyd pad anti yah (S. Y. V. P. iii, 90.) 

Pragrhyasca prakrtyd (A. V. P. iii, 33.) 

Prakrtyantdh pddamavyapare (P. 6. 1, 115.) 

Adarsanam Idpah (P.T, 1, 60) 

Ldpdgama varnavikdra jndki samyak sabddn jandti (M. B. 1 1 15.) 

As regards the term kunrah Tolkappiyanar seems to have incor- 
porated the meaning of Id pa as vindsa as mentioned in Taittiriya 
Pratisakhya and not adarsanam as mentioned in PaninPs Astadbyay* or 
Sukla Yajurveda Pratisakhya, and as regards meypiritdtal, he has trans- 
lated the word vikara or varnavikdra found in Pratisakhyas and not 
ddesa mentioned in Panini’s sutras in 4 ddesa pratyayaydh (P. 8. 3. 59.). 

1. Nirutta collah kurittu-i am kilaviyum 

Atai-yoiil fdnrtnum punar-nilai-k k-uriya . (Tol. E. 1 11). 

It seems to me that this is due to making the syllable containing 
the oblique case suffix so heavy that it must be clearly pronounced. 

2. Verrumai kuritta punar-moli nilaiyuni 
Verrumai y-alvali-p punar-moli nilaiyuni 
Elutte cdriyai y-ayiru panpin 

Olukkal valiya punaruh kdlai . (ToL E. 113.) 

3. If sandhi takes place between two words, the former is called 
by Tamil Grammarians, nilaimoli and the latter, varum olu I have, in 
this thesis, translated them literally as standing word and following 
word respectively. 
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standing words are vowels cr consonants. Since kurriyalukamm 
is a peculiarity of Dravidian languages and the changes that take 
place in sandhi when the final member of the standing word is u 
are different from those that take place when it is 'u, the latter are 
separately treated in the last section. 

When two words, one ending in a vowel and the other 
beginning with a vowel come together, it is stated that no one is 
prevented from writing between them an utam-pata-mcy or an 
intervocalic consonant that suits them 1 . This shows that it was 
not compulsory in his time to insert y, v, etc. between two vowels 
as it was at the time of the later grammarians. This is borne out 
by ihe absence of utampatumey in some places in some inscrip- 
tions , 2 & 3 Nor does Tolkappiyanar state what such utampatu- 
mey is. 

I will now deal in detail, with (1) the inserted flexional 
suffixes, (2) the changes in sandhi in such cases, (3) the changes 
which the initial consonant of the following word undergoes (4) 
the changes when the final member of the standing word is a 
vowel other than kitrriyalukaram (5) the changes when the final 
member of the standing word is a consonant and (6) the changes 
when the final member of the standing word is ‘it,’. 

2.1121. The Inserted flexional suffixes 4 * . 


Final Member of the Base . Flexional increment inserted 

General rule: 


a , a, tty u y e } an 
Exceptions : 
a in pall a 

a of interrogative yd 
a & d (of names of trees) 
u in atu, Hu , uiu 


in (e.g. vila + ai~ vila-v-in-ai) 

varru also (e.g. pallavarrai) 

Do. (e.g. ydvarrai) 
atiu also (in the 7th case) 
an also, when the final u is 
dropped, (e.g. atu + ai~ atu + 
an + ai~ at anal ) 


1 . Ella molikku m-uyir-varu valiye 

Uiam-paiu mey-y-i n-uruvu~ko\al varaiydr . (Tol. E. 141.) 

2. Note that in the compound md-irumperum bunar kaviri> there 
is no utampatumey between ‘ a ’ of tnd and ‘ i 7 of irum. (l. A. Vol. 22* 
p. 70-M. M. P.) 

3. Malar mahgai-odu (line 46) ; pn viri-um (line 93) ; kaviri-in 
(line 93) ; mani-imaikkum (line 81) of Ep, I. Vol. XVII, Part VII, V. G. 

4. The sutras dealing with these are found in urupiyaF Sutras 

174-203. 
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General rule : 

ai of avai> ivai , itvai 

ai of interrogative yd 

% of in 
o 

n, n 

v of av, iv, uv 
v of lev 

General rule ; 
m 

m of num 

m of tarn, ndm and yam 


m of elldm 


m of elldrum (3rd person) 
and 

of elllrum (2nd person) 


n of tan and ydn 


n of alan and pul an 
l of el 

General rule: 
u 

Exceptions: 


varru also (e.g. avaiyarrai) 

Do. (e.g. ydvarrai) 

l is shortened to i and n is inser- 
ted (e.g. ninnai) 
on (e.g. kd onai) 1 
in (e.g. urin + ai=urininai) 
varru (e.g. avarrai) z 
in (e.g. tevvinai) 

atiu and sometimes in. (e.g. ma- 
ra m + ai= maraiia i ; u ru mina i- 
no insertion; but m is doubled, 
(e.g. num-m-ai) 

3 no insertion; but d is shortened 
in the first two cases and yd is 
changed to e in the third case 
and m is doubled, (e.g. iam- 
niaiy nammai , emmai) 

varru when it refers to neuter 
nouns and nam when it refers 
to uyartinai, before the case- 
suffix and unt after the case- 
suffix. (e.g. eliding ai~elld- 
varraiyum or elldnammaiyum) 

tam and num respectively; but 
the final urn is taken after case 
suffix, (e.g, ellarum + ai=el- 
Idriammaiyiim , el lint m + ai~ 
ellzrnummaiyum) 

no increment; but d is shortened 
to a, yd is changed to e and n 
is doubled, (e.g. iannai, ennai) 

atiu or in 
an (e.g. elanai ) 4 

in (e.g, nakinai) 


L This is a case where hiatus is allowed. 

2. av, iv, uv are neuter demonstrative plurals. 

3. This shows that the accent is possible on the case-suffix. 

4. The original el meaning seven is now pronounced by adding 

n at the end as elu, although u cannot follow l according to ToL 
K 36. : . 
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n following a long vowel generally no insertion; but the 

final consonant is doubled, 
(e.g. yatu + ai~yattai: some- 
times ydttinai also.) 

u at the end of words denoting an (e.g. onranaL) 
number. 

u in ompa&tu, irupa&tu, etc. an, and a&tu is dropped, (e.g. 

orupdnai ♦) 

% of ydtu, a&tu, i&lu & u&tit. an, but <& is dropped (e.g. ydia- 

nai , aianai .) 

u at the end of words denoting No insertion; but HY with the 
directions before the seventh preceding consonant is dropp- 
case-suffix. ed. (e.g. vatakkii + kan = va - 

takkan .) 

In the last sutra he says that, if other increments are used in 
literature, we will have to take them also. 

2.1122. The changes which the flexional increments undergo 
in Sandhi I 1 

(a) i of in is optionally dropped after d (e.g. d + in + ai= 
dnai ; also dvinal) 

(b) v of varru is dropped after aval, ivai , uvai, (e.g. 
aval + varru + ai~ava i-y. - arra L ) 

( c ) n of in is changed to r before ku, the fourth case-suffix 
(e.g. vila-v-in-ku = vilavirku.) 

(d) n of an is changed to r when it is preceded by a word 
denoting star and is followed by a word beginning with a voice- 
less consonant, (e.g. parani + an + kontan = parani-y-dr-kontan .) 

(e) a of attu is dropped after a (e.g. makam + attu + kai=z 
maka + attu + kai= makaitu-k-kai) 

(/) i of ikku is dropped after i and ai (e.g. dtikku-k-kontdn\ 
cittiraikkii-k-kontan) 

(g) ku of akku is dropped if it is followed by a voiceless 
consonant (e.g. tamil + akku + kuttu = tamiUak-kuttU) 

(h) m of am is assimilated to h, n and u when it is res- 
pectively followed by k , c, and L 

(i) m of am is dropped if it is followed by a nasal or a 
semi-vowel (e.g. pidiyaneri) 

(j) in is dropped before the case suffix in. 

1. The sutras under this heading are all found in punariyal of 
Tolkappiyam (121, 123 to 127, 129 to 132 and 134), 
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m The consonant preceding attu and varru is dropped 
and that which follows is doubled if it is a voiceless consonant 
(e.g. kalam + attu + kurai — kalattn-k-kurai.) 

2.1123. The Changes which the initial consonant of the 
following word undergoes . 

i( a ) t and n which follow l and n are respectively chan- 
ged to r and n, (e.g. kal + fitu=ka&ritu ;pon + na&ruz=ponnanru, 
etc.) 

2 ( 5 ) t and n which follow n and / are respectively chan- 
ged to t and n (e.g. man + iitii — mantitu; man 4 - nanru = man- 
nanru, etc.) 

2.1124. The Changes when the final member of the Standing 
word is a vowel other than Hi’, 3 . 

Final member of the Initial member 

standing word. of the following Change m sandhi, 

word . 


‘ A ’ 


Non-case relation sandhi : 

jvj Cy ty P 

a (of nouns) 

a (of verbal participles, 
particles denoting 

comparison, ena and 
dhka and demonstra- 
tive roots) 

ky Cy ty P 

a (demonstrative root) 

n, n y m 

Do. 

y f v 

Do. 

any vowel 

Do. 

Do. 


k, c , t, p are respectively 
inserted, (e.g. vila + 
kuriiu — vila~k~kiiritit.) 
k, c, i, p are respectively 
inserted, (e.g. a-k-kor- 
ran) 


ft, n, m are respectively 
inserted (e.g. a-n-nan.) 
v is inserted (e.g. a +yal 
—a-v~yaL) 

v is inserted (e.g. a + ilai 
= a-v-vilai ) 

a is"[also lengthened in 
verse (e.g. a + irutinai- 
yuM~ a-y-iru tina iywn 


Case-relation sandhi : 

a 


k, c , t, p h Cy i , p are respectively 
inserted. 


L La-na vena-varuum pulli munnar~t 

Tana v-e%^varir ra^ici-v-u kum-m-e* (lol. E. 1^0). 

2 Na-la-v-en pulli-mu® ta-na-v-ena-t tdnfum (ibid. 151). 

3 ; The sutras under this heading are found in uyirmayahkiyal of 
Tolkappiyam (sutras 204 to 296). 
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a (of names of trees) 


a (of maka, the name of 
a tree.) 


Non-case-relation sandhi : 

a (of nouns) 

a (of verbal participles) 

a (of nouns when com- 
pounded with another 
noun in wnmaitiokai 
ordvanda compound) 

Case-relation-sandhi: 


a (in words whose vowel 
previous to the final a 
is short or in words 
of one syllable.) 
Exceptions: 
a (of nila) 


a (of ira ) 


a (of the word a) 


ORIENTAL RESEAkck 


do. 

do. 

1 A ’ 

k, c, t, p 

do. 

do. 

do. 

k i c, t, p 

do. 

do. 

pi- 


ny n, n, ni are respecti- 
vely inserted, (e. g. 
Vila + kotu = vilankotu) 
The flexional increment 
in or attu is inserted, 
(e.g. m a k a + k a i = 
makavinkai or makai- 
tukkai.) 


k, Cy t, p are respectively 
inserted (e.g. tara + 
katitii) 

Do. (e. g. unna-c-cen- 

ran) 

i a with one of k, c, t, p 
is respectively inserted, 
(e.g. ird-a-p-pakal.) 


h, c, t, p are respectively 
inserted, (e.g. tar a + 
kal = tara-k-kal etc.) 

2 a with one of k, c, t, p 
is respectively inserted 
(e.g. pala-a-k-kotii) 


The flexional increment 
attu is inserted (e.g. 
nila+ kontSn=nila + 
attu + "kontdn = 
nilattukkontan.) 

Only k, c, t,p are respec- 
tively inserted, (e. g. 
ira. + kontdn = irakkon- 
tan ) 

p is inserted and the 
final i is shortened to 
i (e.g. d+pi = dppi) 


i s, 2 These are cases where hiatus is allowed ; but some Tami- 
1 & ' - k that t he a after a denotes that a has 3 matras and 

lianS ^“t a separate sound; but here in this sutra the expression 
as such is not a sep Herg mtkum shows that it is a separate 

to Tolkappiya®ar. But now . and « are pronounced 

only as a3. 
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• l ’ 


Case-relation sandhi : 

i 

k t c f if p 

kf €, if p are respectively 
inserted, (e.g. kilt + 
kal—kili-k-kdl.) 

i (of vali, pani (season)) 

do. 

Flexional increments 

attu & in are inserted. 

i (of uii (tree)) 

do. 

hf iiy n, m are respecti- 
vely inserted. 

i (of puli (tree)) 

do. 

Flexional increment am 
is inserted. 

i (of puli (not denoting 
tree)) 

do. 

kf Cf t f p or fly fly n, m 
are respectively insert- 
ed. 

i (at the end of words 

do. 

Flexional increment an 

denoting star) 

of verbs. 

is inserted, (e.g. par am 
+ kontdn = par ani- an 
-J- kontdn = parani-y- 
ar-konidn .) 

i (at the end of words 
denoting month) 

Non-case-relation sandhi : 

do. 

Flexional increment ikku 
is inserted, (e.g. dpi - f 
kontdn = dti + ikku ~j~ 
kontdn = dtikku-k- 
kontdn .) 

i (of ini, ani , verbal 
participle* and de- 
monstrative root) 

k, c, 1, p 

hy c t I, p are respectively 
inserted, (e. g. mi-f 
kontdn ~ ini-k-kontdn.) 

i (of inri, verbal partici- 

in 

Changes to n. (e.g. up- 

pie) 

verse 

pinrupurkai where in- 
ru is found for inri.) 

i (of demonstrative) 

n, n, m 

n, iif m are respectively 
inserted. 

Do 3’ 

f v, & any 

p is inserted. (e*g. 


vowel. 

ydl^wv-ydL) 


J (both in non-case-relation sandhi and in case-relation 
sandhi) agrees with the final a. 

Exceptions: 

1. This change of i to u may be due to the influence of the 
initial u in uppu or u in puvkai , in which case this is an illustration 
of harmonic sequence of vowels. 

VI— 18 
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l (of nly pi) 

k, c, t, p No change, (e.g. m + 

kuriyai = nikuriyai, 
etc.) 

l (of mi) 

Do. No change, or k, c, t, p 


are respectively insert- 
ed. (e.g. mi + kol— 
mlkol or mikkol , etc.) 


i (of ni when it takes 

Do. 

l is shortened, n is in- 

the flexional incre- 


serted after it. (e.g. 

ment in) 

‘ U’ 

ni + kai = ninkai.) 


In non-case-relation sandhi it mostly agrees with the final a 
with the following exceptions: — When atu, itu and utu are 
followed by verbs beginning with k, c y t, p, it has no 
change; but when followed by anru in verse, u of atu , etc., is 
changed to d, e.g. atdanr amnia. 

Even in case-relation sandhi, it mostly agrees with the final 
a with the following exception: — When atu, itu and utu are 
followed by k, c y i, p, the flexional increment in is inserted. 

* 0 ' 

Both in case-relation sandhi and non-case-relation sandhi u 
agrees with d, i.e. y if it is followed by k 7 c y i, p y one of them is 
inserted. 

Exceptions: 

(a) When its preceding vowel is short or when it is the 
final of a single-syllabled word, u is inserted in addition to one of 
k, c, t y p, (e. g*. utu ~fi kurai = utuii-k-kurai.) 

( b ) After u in the word pu, the nasal also is optionally in- 
serted. (e.g. pu-k-koti and pu-n-koti.) 

(c) After u in dtuu and makatuu, the flexional increment 


in is optionally added, - 

(e.g, dtuu-v~in* 

«kai.) 

Final member of the 

Initial member of Change in 

standing word 

the following word sandhi 

< Tf > 

e (at the end of verbs of 

As 

kf C f p 

k y Cy ty p are respectively 

2nd person) 


inserted. 

e (at the end of nouns 

Do. 

No change, (e. g. eekon - 

added for emphasis) 


tan.) 


*£’ 


General rule : 



e (both in case-relation 

k) c, t, p 

k, c y i y p are respectively 

and non-case-relation 


inserted, (e.g. ce + ka- 

sandhi) 


Uiu~ce~k”kaiiiu, etc.) 
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Exceptions: 

e (at the end of nouns k, c, i, p 
to denote negation, 
interrogation, num- 
ber) 

e (of the word ce denot- Do. 
ing a tree) 

e (of the word ce denot- Do. 

ing perram) 

‘ AI' 

Case-relation Sandhi : 

ai (at the end of nouns) k, c f t, p 


Exceptions: 

ai (at the end of words Do. 
panai , arai, dvirai) 


ai (at the end of panai 
followed by the word 
attu) 

ai (at the end of the Do. 
word malai) 

ai (at the end of words Do. 
denoting month and 
star) 

‘O' 

Non-case-relation Sandhi : 

o (at the end of nouns) k, c f i, p 


o (at the end of nouns Do. 
denoting negation, 
interrogation o r 

doubt.) 

q (in case - relation k y c y t y p 
sandhi) 

o (followed by the word 
il) 


No change, (e.g. yane- 
konten in the sense 
ydnkontilen , etc.) 

Corresponding nasal is 
inserted (e.g. cehkoiu.) 

Flexional increment in 
is inserted, (e.g. ce-v- 
in-kotu.) 


k , c y i , p are respectively 
inserted (e.g. ydnai + 
kotii = y an a i kkotii , et c.) 

Flexional increment am 
is inserted, (e.g. panai 
+ kdy —panai + am -f 
kdy =panankdy .) 
ai changes to da. (e.g. 
panda ttu.) 

attu is inserted, (e. g. 

malai-y-aiiu-k-kontdn ,) 
Flexional increment ikkn 
is inserted, (e.g. citti- 
rai + kontan = ciiiiraik- 
ku-k-kontan.) 


k y c } if p are respectively 
inserted. (e.g. o-k- 
katiiu .) 

No change. 


o and one of k, c, t y p are 
inserted, (e.g. o-o-k- 
katumai .) 

iNo change, (e.g. kd-v- 
il, kd-y-iL) 


1« Ilampu ranar gives hdyil for the example and Nacciiiarkki- 
niyar kdvil ; but it seems to me that kd-il ought to have been the ex- 
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k, c, t, p 


o (at the end of some 
words in literature.) 


Flexional increment on 
is inserted, (e. g. kd- 
on-kai.) 


au (both in case-relation 
sandhi and non-case- 
relation sandhi) 


< AU’ 
k, c, t, p 


u and one of k, c, t, p 
are inserted, (e. g. 
kau+ katitu—kauv-n- 
k-katitu.) 

2.1125. The Changes when t he Final Member of the Stand- 
ins! word is a Consonant. 1 

Final Member of the Initial Member of c ^"|= 

standing word the following word Sandh. 


Nasal 


n, ii 

Any consonant preceded 
by a long vowel 

Any consonant preceded 
by a short vowel 

ft, n, n, m, l, n (of ver- 
bal nouns in both 
kinds of sandhi) 


kf Cy ty P 


ya or na. 


kj Cy ty p 


n, n, n, m, l, g (of ver ~ n ' m ' v _ 


^ Corresponding nasal is 
substituted, (e. g. 
mar am + kuritu = ma- 
rankuritu.) 

No change, (e. g. man 
-f -yatta = many&tta, 
etc. 

^Generally dropped, (e. 
g. kol + nanru — ko- 
nanru.) 

4The final consonant is 
doubled, (e. g. pon+ 
akai=ponnakal.) 

Hi and one of k, c, t, p 
are inserted, (e. g. 
urin + katitu = urin-u- 
k-katitu.) 

e u is inserted, (e. g. 


emole referred to by TolkkppiyMtllr since he uses the word iyviai in 
(te sntrs and in his opinion (Tol. E. 141) the insertion of »!»»■«« 

u only BoKd heM a „ mos% found Tolkappiyam, Ejut- 

tatikaram, Pullinrayankiyal. except the first four which are found in 

Tokaimarapu, 144, 147, 161. _ 

2. This is a clear case of assimilation. 

3*. This generally happens when the initial member of the following 

■word is a consonant. r . 

4. This generally happens when the initial member of the following 

W^avowel^se ^ bg caIled cases of epen thesis according to 
Vendreyes (cf. Language, p. 61) though Brugman gives the same name 
to a slightly different phenomenon. 
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bal nouns In both 


urin-u-nanratu.) 

kinds of sandhi) 

n (in case-relation 

fcf Cf tf p 

Changed to t (e.g. man 

sandhi) 


+ Imtam^mathiiam .) 

Exceptions: 

n (of the words an and 

Do. 

No change, (e.g. ankai .) 

pen) 

n (of an denoting tree) 

Cf tf p 

Flexional increment am 
is inserted, (e.g. dn + 
kotu-an-an-kotu.) 

n (of en denoting food 

Do. 

Optionally changes to t 

in non- case-relation 


(e.g, en + katitii = et- 

sandhi) 

‘ M ' 

katitii .) 

m (in case-relation 

k, c, t, p 

m is dropped and the 

sandhi). 


succeeding consonant 
is doubled. (e. g. 
maram + kotii — mara- 
k-kotii.) 

Do. 

a or a 

m is dropped and the 
preceding a is option- 
ally lengthened or is 
followed by inter- 
vocalic v. (e.g. maram 
+ ati = mara-ati 1 or 

maravatL) 

Do. 

k. c, p 

m is dropped and some- 
times the correspond- 



ing nasal is inserted 
instead of k f c, t, p, 


(e.g. kulam + karat = 
kulakkarai or kulati- 
karai ,) 

m (in non-case-relation Do. m is changed to the 
sandhi) nasal corresponding to 

k, c y l f p. (e. g. maram 
4- kuritu = marankuri - 
tu.) 

m (of ayiram) word denoting m is dropped and atiu is 

number inserted, (e.g. ayiram 

+ onru = ayiraitonru ) . 

^ (of ayiram) word denoting m is dropped and k t c, t f 

. measure and p are . doubled,, (e. g. 

1. This is a case of hiatus ; but now aa is pronounced like pluta 

m Sanskrit. ■ 
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m (of mini) 


weight begin- 
ning with k, 
c, i } p 

kj Cj ij p 


m 


v 


in (of words denoting * k y c, t, p 
star) 


4 N r 9 


ayiram+panai = dyi« 
ra-p-panaL) 

1 m is dropped and the 
nasal corresponding to 
k, Cj t, p is inserted, 
(e.g. nmn + kai = mm- 
kai.) 

in is shortened to i 

. 4 . 

matra. (e. g. nilcim + 
valitu = nilamvaliiu.) 

m is dropped and atiu 
and an are inserted, 
(e.g. makam + kontdn 
— makaftdr kontdn.) 


n (in case-relation c, / t p 

sandhi) 

n (of words man, cin , Do. 

an, in y nmn y pin of 
verbal participle) 

n (of aw ay in y wvay in, Do. 

uwayin, cvvayin) 
n (of min) Do. 

n (of ten) Do. 


n (of words min, pin , Do. 
pan and kan) 

n (of the word cattan) laniai (de- 
the name of a person) noting re- 
lationship) 

n (of the words atan Do. 
and putan) 


changed to 2f. ( e *g. pom 
kutam ^porkutam.) 

changed to r. (e. g. pin 
kontdn —pir kontdn.) 

Do. 

Optionally changed to r . 
(e. g. minkontdn or 
mir kontdn. 

(1) No change; 

(2) n is changed to r; 

(3) n is dropped and the 
following consonant is 
doubled; or 

(4) nasal is inserted, (e. 
g. tenkutam,terkutam f 
iekkutam or tenku- 
tam.) 

n and k, c y t y p are insert- 
ed. (e. g. minnu-k - 
katumai.) 

z tan of cattan is dropped, 
(e. g, cattan + iantaiz=z 
cdttaniau) 

3 Do. (e.g. dtan + tantai 
= dniai ). 


1. This is may be otherwise stated that m is assimilated to 
c, f, p . 

2 & 3. These are cases of haplology . 
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n (of tan, pen , kon) iantai (denoting 1 No change, tan + tan- 


relationship) 

tai = tdnraniai.) 

n (of tan, ydn in case- 
relation sandhi) 

k, C, t, p 

tan Is changed to tan 

and ydn to en. (e.g. 
tan + ai=iannai , ydn 
+ ai = ennai.) 





n (of tan, ydn in non- 

Do. 

No change. 

case-relation sandhi) 



n (of mun) 

a 

2 r is inserted, (e. g. 


niunrih) 

n (of alan) 

Ivy Cj tf p 

n is dropped and the 


succeeding consonant 



is doubled, (e.g. alan- 
ku ta m = alakkn tain.) 


‘ Y ■ 


y (in case-relation san- 

k, c, t, p 

k, c, t, p are respectively 

dhi) 


inserted, and in some 



cases n, n, n, m are 
also respectively insert- 
ed, (e. g. ndy + kdl = 
ndykkdl; vey + kurai = 
veykkurai , veynkurai .) 

Exceptions : 

3 ? (of the word lay) 

k, c, t, p 

No change, (e.g. tdykai) 

y (of the word lay pre- 

Do. 

k f c, i, p are respectively 

ceded by makan) 


inserted, (e, g. makan - 
rdykkalam .) 

Non-case-relation Sandhi: 



y 

Do. 

No change, (e. g. way- 



katitu) 


‘R’ 


r (in case-relation san- 

k, c, t , p 

k, c. t, p are respectively 

dhi) 


inserted, (e.g. ier+kdl 
= ierkkdL) 

r (in non-case-relation 

Do. 

No change. 

sandhi) 

r (of words dr, veiir, cdr 

Do. 

n, n, n, m are respective- 

and pir) 


ly inserted. 

1. Though V does not change here, 

V of the following word 


changes to V . 5 

2. Here the words z7 and mun are first of all interchanged. This 
maybe taken as a case of metathesis of whole words* 
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r (of car) 

k of kal 

k is inserted, (e.g. cdrk- 
kal) 

r (of ptr) 

k 9 c, i P p 

< L 9 

kp Cp i t p 

Flexlonal increment am 
is inserted, (e.g. ptr + 
kotu ~pir-an-kdtu.) 

l (in case-relation san- 
dhi) 

1 is changed to r. (e. g. 
kal + ktirai = karkurai ), 

Do. 

ftp n, tip m 

1 Is changed to n % (e. g. 
kal + muri = kamnu ri . ) 

1 (in non-case-relation 
sandhi) 

kj Cp i f p 

Either no change or l is 
changed to r. (e. g. 
kal + kuriiu = kalkuritu 
or karkuritu,) 

Do. 

i 

l is optionally changed 
to o°o when i is changed 
tor. (e.g. kal + iitii— 
ka&riiu or karriiit.) 

1 (of nel, cel, kol and col 
in non-case-relation 
sandhi) 

kp c f ip p 

1 is changed to n 

l (of il denoting nega- 
tion) 

Do. 

kp Cp ip p are optionally 
inserted with ai or a 
before it; or no 


change, (e. g. il + kor- 
ran = Ulaikkorran; il- 
lakkorran, illaikorran; 
en + il + kiinam = ennil- 
kunam) 


l (of val) 

Do. 

u with one of k t c, t y p is 
respectively inserted, 
(e. g. val + katiiu=. 
vallu-k-katitu .) 

l (of val followed by 


a alone or a and p are 

nay and palakai) 


inserted, (e.g. vallandy f 
valla-p-palakai.) 

l (of pul) 

k, c, t, p 

Flexional increment am 
is inserted, (e.g. pul + 
kotu z=pulankdtu.) 

l (of veyil) 

Do. 

‘V’ 

atiu is inserted, 

v (of av, iv, uv) 

k, c, t, p 

varru is inserted, (e. g. 
av+kotu = av-varru - 
kotii = avarrukkotu.) 
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v (of non-case-relation 

Do. 

v is changed to o°o (e.g. av 

sandhi) 


+ katiya =a&katiya) 

v 

n, n, m 

n, n, in are respectively 
inserted. 

V 

semi-vowels or No change, 
vowels. 

v (of lev) 

k, C, t, p 

‘ L ’ 

u with one of k, c, t, p 
is respectively inserted 
(e . g. lev + kaiit u = 
lev-v-ii-k-kaiitii .) 

l (in case-relation san- 

kf Cy i f p 

k, a, i, p are respectively 
inserted, (e. g, pUl + 
kdl —pul-k-kdL) 

dhi) 


l (of the word tal) 

k of the word 

akkii is inserted, (e. g. 

kol 

tdlakkoL) 

l (of the word iamil) 

k, c, t, p 

akkii is inserted, (e. g. 
iamil + kuiiit = iamil- 
akkuitu .) 

l (of the word pal) 

Do. 

ky Cy t, p Or fly fly fly 111 

are respectively insert- 
ed. (e.g. pdl-k-kinaruy 
pdl-n-kina.ru.) 

l (of el) 

Do. 

an is inserted. (el + kd~> 
yam = elankayam) 

l (of el when followed 


e is shortened to e and 

by words denoting 


u is inserted after L 

measure and weight) 


(e.g. elu-kalam) 

l (of el when followed 


5 only e is shortened to 

by ay ir ain) 


e . (e. g. el + dyiram. = 
elayiram .) 

l (of el when followed 


No change, (e.g. elnur- 

by nurdyiram) 


dyiranu) 

l (of el when followed 
by tdmarai , vellam, 
dmpal denoting num- 
ber) 


No change. 

l 

Vowels. 

No change. 

l (of kll) 

k f Cy i, p 

kj Cy ty p are optionally 
inserted, (e.g. kilku\am 
or kilkkutam.) 


1. in Modern Tamil, elayiram is used instead of elayiram. But 
on the other hand, ehmurit is used instead of elnSru. 

VI— 19 
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‘ L’ 


1 (in case-relation san- 

k } Cf t j p 

1 is changed to t. (e. g. 

dhi) 


mid + kurai = nmU 
kurau) 

Do. 

n f n , m . 

1 l is changed to n. (e.g. 
mid + maram==num~ 
mar am.) 

1 (in non-case-relation 

k, c, t, p 

Either no change or l is 

sandhi) 


changed to t (e. g. 
mul-katiiu or muU 
katitu.) 

Do. 

t 

2 l is also changed to <& 
while t is changed to t 
(e.g. mill + Mu = iniio%- 
tltii; also muttUu .) 

1 (of the word irul) 

k, C, t, p 

atiu is inserted, (e. g. 

irulaUukkontdn .) 

l (of pul and veil) 

Do. 

u and one of k, c f i, p 
respectively are insert- 
ed. (e. g. pullukkatitu 
etc.) 

2.1126. The changes' 

when the final member of the standing 

word is ii. 

Non-case-relation sandhi : 3 

u 

k, c f if P 

No change, (e. g. nakit~ 
katitu.) 

Exceptions : 

u (at the end of words 

Do. 

k y c.f i, p are respectively 

like 4 kokkii, pakkii , 


inserted, (e.g. kokkii + 

where there is doubl- 


katitu = kokku-k-katUu.) 

ing of consonant in 
the middle) 

u (at the end of words 

Do. 

Do. (e. g. diikii + kontan 

beginning with de- 


= anku-k-kontdn.) 

monstrative roots a , i 
and u lengthened and 

the interrogative y a) 5 




1. In modern days we find the word mulmaram also. 

2. This is a case of both progressive and regressive assimilation. 

3. All at u ki\appi n-ella moiiyuii 

Colliya panpi niyarkai y-dkum. (Tol. E. 426.) 

4. VallorrVrt totar-moli valle\utiu mikume . (ibid. 427.) 

5. Cuttu-C'Cinai ntiiya menrotar moliyum 
Ya-vinci mutaliya menrotar moliyum 
JL-y4ya %iriya vallelut tiyarkau (ibid. 428). 
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u (at the end of words 
beginning with in- 
terrogative ya) 1 
Case-relation san dhi : 

k, c, 1, p 

Optionally no change, 
(e. g. yanku-kontan) 

u (at the end of words 
with 2 a single long 
vowel or with two or 
more vowels other 
than it in the word) 

Do. 

k, c, t } p are respectively 
inserted, (e. g, ydtii + 
kdl—ydttii-b kdl; vara - 
ku + ceti =r varakiicceti .) 

u (at the end of words 
with 3 4 5 a conjunct 
consonant or <& in the 
middle) 

Do. 

No change, (e.g. telku-kdl 
or £?o°o kit-kal.) 

% (at the end of words 
having a double voice- 
less consonant in the 
middle or a voiceless 
consonant preceded 
by a like nasal) 

t> p 

k, c y t f p are inserted res- 
pectively ; in the 
second case, the voiced 
consonant in the mid- 
dle is optionally made 
voiceless. (e.g. kokku-k - 
kdl; knrahkii-k-kdl; 

kurakkit-k-kah) 


y 

it is changed to i. (e. g. 
ndku + yatii = ndkiydiit . 

it (at the end of words 6 
denoting trees) 

k, c, t, P 

Flexional increment am 
is inserted, (e. g. ienkit 
+ hay = tekkankdy) 7 , 


1. Ya-vina moliye y-iyal pic m-dkitm* (ibid. 429). 

2 . Ireluttu moliyu m-uyir-t-totar moliyum 

Verrumai y : ayi n-orritai y-ina-mikat 

Tor ram ventum vallelutiii mikuti . (ibid, 412). 

3. Itai-y-orru-t totaru m-ayta-t tot arum 

Nataiyd y-iyal a v-enmanar pulavar . (ibid. 414). 

4. Y a wr otar moliyu menrotar moliyum 

Vania vallelut t-orriiai mikume 

Mellorru-t totar-moli mellor r -el l dm 

Vallor r-ifuti kilai-y-or fdkum. (ibid. 415). 

5. Yakaram varu-vali y-ikarah kurukum 

U kara-k-kilavi tuvara-t idnrdtu. (ibid. 411.) 

6. Mara-p-peyar-k ktlavi-k k-amme cariyai, (ibid. 416.) 

7. In the example tekkahkdy three points are worth noting : — (l) 
when u of tehku is joined with a of am , it is dropped. Whenever it is 
followed by a vowel, it is dropped. But this rule is not given in kurri- 
yalukara-p-punariyal; In punariyal there is a sutra ‘ kurriya l-ukaramu 
m-arrena molipa 9 (ToL E. 106) where the commentator Ilampuranar 
says that it allows itself to be absorbed by the succceeding vowel as a 
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n (of ptmkuy etc.) 1 

kf c f i t p 

2 am is inserted; but the 
medial nasal is not 
changed to the corres- 
ponding voiceless con- 
sonant. (e. g. punku + 
kotu zrzpunkahkdtu.) 

u (of a§du % i&iiif u&iii in 
3 non - case - relation 
sandhi.) 

any vowel 

No change. 

Do. 4 

any 

consonant. 

o°o is dropped 


Tolkappiyanar explains in about 50 sutras the changes which 
u at the end of Tamil numbers from one to thousand undergoes 
when it is followed by words denoting number, measure and 
weight. Here two sutras dealing with the formation of the 
words tonnuru (ninety) and iollayiram (nine hundred) are worth 
noting. They are — 

Onpd n-okaramicai-i iakara morrum 

Muntai y-orre nakdra m-irattum 

Pciooten kilavi y-ayta-paka rah-keta 

Nirral ventu mukdrak kilavi 

Orriya takaram rakara m-dkum. (Toh E. 446.) 

On fan mutanilai miiniu-kilan tar re 

Muntai y-orre Iakara m-iratlum 

Nuren kilavi nakdra mey-keta 

Uv~d v-dku m-iyarkai-t Wen fa 

Ayitai varuta l-ikara rakdram 

Irumey ketuttu tnakara m-orrum. (ibid. 464.) 

consonant does, but this commentary does not suit well since the con- 
sonant sound does not allow itself to be absorbed by the succeeding 
vowel. (2) tekkahkdy is now used as tehkdy ; this is an illustration of 
haplology. (3) the e in tehkdy is the lengthened form of e in tehk%\ 
the lengthening here ought to have been done as compensation for the 
loss of the succeeding sounds; the same cannot be said of t in 
tekkahkdy , 

1. Mellorru valiyd mara-p-peyaru m-ulavl* (ToL E. 417.) 

2. It is worthy of note that n in punku is not assimilated to k 
and consequently changed to h\ but, in modern days, in spoken Tamil 
it is changed to h also. 

3. Munn~uyir varum-ita-t i-dyta-p pulli 
Mann a l ventu m-alvali y-dna, (Tol. E. 424.) 

4. Enai-muifr varine tdnilai y~inre . (ibid. 425.) 
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BY 

V. Raghavan, e, a. (Hons.), 

Research Student , University of Madras . 

The Abhinavabharatl of Abhinavagupta, the only available 
commentary on the Natya Sastra opens our eyes to a vast vista 
of the Natya literature that existed before Abhinavagupta, inde- 
pendent treatises on drama, dance and music, as also regular 
commentaries on the Natya Sastra of Bharata. Its importance to 
the student of the history of Natya and Sangita cannot be over- 
emphasised. Though we know of the antiquity of Natya and 
Sangita, it seems that their study had a renaissance in Kashmir in 
the time of Jayapida. Earlier works as of Matrgupta existed 
but it was a period of more vigorous study that began in the 
time of king Jayapida. Kalhana says in his Rajatarangini (IV 
422 — 484) that while wandering incognito with the name Kallata, 
in the kingdom of Paundhravardhana ruled by prince Jayanta, 
Jayapida saw in a temple the presentation of Natya by courtezans 
according to the science of Bharata which he knew well. Jaya- 
pida lived sometime with one of those courtezans, Kamala by 
name and brought her with himself to Kashmir as a queen. Natur- 
ally Jayapida evinced great enthusiasm for Natya and asked his 
court-poet, Udbhata to write a commentary on the Natya Sastra 
of Bharata. Udbhata’s commentary is the first and it inaugurat- 
ed an era of vigorous study of the Natya Sastra. This period 
produced innumerable works and it closed with the time of Abhi- 
navagupta, after which the Sastra began to flourish in Central 
and South India. 


* Mention of many of the writers quoted in the Abhinavabharatl is 
already made by Dr. Sankaran, in his book, ‘Theories of Rasa and 
Dhvani’, chap. VIII, pp. 92-96. A few names have also been noticed by 
Mr. R. RamamurtL Vide J. O. R. previous numbers. This paper of 
mine brings to light more writers on Dramaturgy who have not been 
noticed previously and further collects the fragments of some of the 
writers quoted, explains the quotations wherever possible and dis- 
cusses related issues also. 
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Abhinavagupta's life was a full and rich one. He was a great 
Saivite Acarya who had written numerous works on Saivism. 
His family itself was full of scholars. After he became a Sai- 

vacarya, as he himself says, he took to Poetics and 

Dramaturgy. Rather it was drama that he studied at first. His 
first guru was Bhatta Tota or Tauta, whose work, the Kavya- 
kautuka, as we shall see presently, generally spoke of poet and 
poetry, specially contributed a theory of Rasa-realisation and 
dealt with Dramaturgy at length. On this Abhinava commented, 
as he himself says in his commentary on the Dhvanyaloka, III 
p. 178. Abhinava was studying the Natya Sastra of Bharata under 

Tauta, the good Brahmin, as he describes his teacher 

in the introductory verses at the beginning of the Abhinava- 
bharati. But meantime he had sought Bhattenduraja, a poet, 
and had studied the Dhvanyaloka under him, the result of which 
study is the commentary on the Dhvanyaloka by him, called the 
Locana, which by its excellence displaced the older commentary 
called Candrika, written by one of Abhinava's own ancestors, (pp. 
123 and 185 Locana.) It is after writing the Locana that Abhi- 
nava took up the stupendous task of writing a commentary on 
the Natya Veda. The talents required to undertake that task 
must be of a many-sided nature, possessing mastery over Alankara 
Sastra, the Dasarupaka, Dance and Music. The problems of the 
Natya Sastra are many. Unless the bulk of early literature such 
as Kobala’s work etc. is unearthed, these problems cannot be 
solved. Most of the ancient works were available to Abhinava- 
gupta. Even then we can see that explanations in many places 
are imaginary or merely grammatical. This is true of many things 
in the text of the Bharatiya Natya Sastra itself. But Abhi- 
nava’s was the best commentary and it became a famous autho- 
rity read widely. Saradatanaya says that he wrote his Bhava- 
prakasa basing it on the work of Abhinavagupta, though as a 
matter of fact, this is only a courteous remark, Saradatanaya 
being no follower of Abhinava. But in his time and afterwards 
the Abhinavabharati became the one standard work on Natya. 
As far as needed in the Alankara Sastra, Hemacandra freely re- 
produced its passages. Ramacandra's Natyadarpana, in its 
Vrtti, completely reproduces many a passage of the Abhinava- 
bharati. So also Catura Kallinatha's commentary, Kalanidhi, on 
Sarngadeva's Sangitaratnakara. The Saiigitaratnakara itself 
bases its last chapter, the Nartanadhyaya on the Abhinavabharati. 
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As for instance, see the section on Natyadharmi and Loka- 
dharmL 

As a great scholar, master of many Sastras, Abhinava has 
occasion to quote authorities of many branches of study in his 
voluminous commentary on the Natya Sastra. Thus while com- 
menting on the word £ %sp=ra¥ chap. X, p. 317, Vol. II, Mad. Ms. 
he quotes Bhartrmitracarya, a scholar of MImamsa and Vyaka- 
rana. Bhartrmitracarya was one of those who made the MIm- 
amsa, Lokayata. vide Sloka Varttika, p. 4. Chowk. edn. Partha- 
sarathi comments on Si. 10 thus — 

ft acft #RPicfi$?n i” 

As a grammarian, he is quoted in Mukula’s Abhidhavrtti- 
rnatrka, p. 17, Nir. S. edn. He is given there as the author of the 

well known Karika on the 5 kinds of etc. 

which is quoted by all writers. Abhinava quotes him to show 
how sometimes the origin of a new significance to a root as a 
result of the added Upasarga is not a rule. After briefly speaking 

of this of the on the authority of Bhartr- 

mitracarya, Abhinava says that he stops this grammatical dis- 
cussion since it will tire the (i.e.) students of Natya- 

This reference is to show the nature of the sort of references 
occuring in the Abhinavabharati. I shall mention one by one 
the authors and works thus quoted, giving less attention to writers 
of extraneous subjects and more to writers on Natya and Sanglta. 
I do not deal with any of the poets whose verses are quoted. 
The poets quoted must be the subject of a separate paper. 
There are many valuable names, one such being Hasa,* who 


1. P. 251. Gaek. edn. The editor suggests in the brackets that 
Hasa may be Bhasa. The name Hasa and one Anustubh verse of his 

on Sakara are again found on p. 433, Vol. II, Mad. Ms. ^ 

ireRq <j n$Srsflr spbf&i sfoafr 1 

|| J? Hasa may be a mistake for Bhasa or Hala or for anything* 
But why should not there be a poet and dramatist called Hasa ? 

[The references in the printed portion of the Abhinavabh&ratf are 
to page number of Vol. I of the edition of the Natya Sastra with the 
Abhinavabharati in the Gaek. series. The references in the unprinted 
portion are to page number of the manuscript of the Abhinavabharati in 
the Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, Madras.] 
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is twice quoted, I shall make one exception and mention one 
poet, belonging to the family of Abhinavagupta. 

At the end of the Paratrimsika, written for the sake of one 
Kama and Abhinava's own brother named Manoratha, Abhinava 
gives his geneology thus: The Kutastha is Atrigupta; Abhinava's 
father is Cukhala and grandfather Varahagupta. This father 
Cukhala or Cukhala ka is given in the Mad. Ms, of the Abhinava- 

bharati as 

II Vol. II, p. 325. 

This is evidently a mistake for which seems to 

be the correct name since it is so given many times in the Para- 
trimsika and the Malinltantravartika. 

The Abhinavabharatl, at the end of chapters 20 and 27 
mentions another guru of Abhinava besides Tota and Bhattendu- 
raja. He is called Nrsimhagupta alias Mukhala and is given as 
the teacher of Abhinavagupta in the lore of music. 

to swft i 

qxrg; to swfq || 

Vol. Ill, p. 14. 

i%n^r<Ti picsrf^n i 

Vol. Ill, p. 93. 

Originally, from the ‘gupta’ in the Sariiskrta name and from 
the vernacular name Mukhala, which resembles Cukhala, the 
name of Abhinava’s father, I thought that this music-teacher of 
Abhinava might be one of Abhinava’s family. Recently I came 
across a Ms. called Is vara Pratyabhijna VimarsinI Vyakhya, an 
anonymous commentary on the commentary of Abhinava on the 
Isvara Pratyabhijna of Abhinava’s Paramaguru, Srimad Utpala- 
deva. It is described under R. No. 4353. p. 6399 in the Triennial 
catalogue of the Madras Govt. Oriental Mss. Library, 1922-23 to 
1924-25. From the opening sentence of that work we are able to 
identify that this Nrsimhagupta is none else than Abhinava’s own 
father. The Isvara Pratyabhijna VimarsinI Vyakhya says — 
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snJfera?^ wR#i5TO^rfwf «ffa*if ftirsrcf 

3ffcfR u% SUfTO^TR: 

t««« o o a a » « a « • • • * « * & ts 

3JW sq^qig; .... 


Thus the father of Abhinava whose vernacular name alone 
as Cukhala, we knew till now, had the Samskrta name as 
Nrsimhagupfa or Narasimhagupta. Abhinava learnt the Geya- 
Vidya under his own father. The name ‘Mukhala’ as given in 
the Ms. may be a mistake for Cukhala. We also come to know 
now that Abhinava’s mother was named Vimala. 


From the Abhinavabharati we know of two more members 
of Abhinava’s family. One is Abhinava's paternal uncle, 
a poet, one of whose verses, Abhinava quotes to illustrate Hasya- 
bhasa. 

“cRT fR^W# W Sf?3W3W — 

^T^IrRlfSl =qftcm% «T 

W m i%w srcpW i 

or 

qratq^ftf # *T f^rif#^ ft p. 297, Gaek. edn. 

The other name is Abhinava says that Yasoraga is 

his own father's maternal grandfather. Such a distant relative to 
be specially referred to, in a manner which shows that Abhinava 
seems to be proud of his connection with him, should have been 
a great man. But of him we know little except what is said in 
this reference. Abhinava ends his commentary on the sixteenth 
chapter thus — 

“|Td RteSWKJFT IP?^) ^ I 

Abhinavabharati, Vol. II, p. 420, Mad. Ms. 

BHATTA TAUTA. 

Coming to Abhinava’s — we already know that 

Bhatta Tauta is his guru in Natya Sastra, It is really Tauta that 
is a prominent figure of landmark in the history of the Natya 
Sastra and it is a pity that his Kavyakautuka is lost. The few 
VI — 20 
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available glimpses, speaking so amply of the greatness^ of that 
work, only heighten our sorrow. Tota’s definition of SIWT vety 
soon became classic and Ksemendra quotes it m his Aucitya- 
vicaracarca, mentioning Bhatta Tauta by name, while many 
others quote it anonymously. ^ ^ ~ „ 

— m strot m-m \ 

Au. V. c. K. M. Gucch. I, p. 155. 

Tota’s definition of Kavi and Kavya are equally famous and 
are quoted by many anonymously, asfor instance by Hemacandra. 
n 3 K M. edn. Manikyacandra quotes it, mentioning the source 
by name. Mammata adopts Tota’s definition and briefly says of 
poetry that it is Commenting on this, 

Manikyacandra says — 

‘‘cTqtth 

ctstt 5T^n HcTT I 


cT^q ^ 3iFR I” P- ?> Mysore edn. K. Pr. 

With reference to these definitions of Tota’s of Pratibha, 
Kavi and Kavya, we have to consider a similar quotation by 
Rajacudamani DIksita in his Kavyadarpana. 

an m li 1 

sift i 

\ fj ^r. ^ nfana =a I 2 

mm cram srfetffcwfcnwc. ll” 

Vol. I, p. 7, Van! Vilas edn. 

Tauta’ s definition of Pratibha occurs here with a slight 
change. This quotation is anonymous. It will be surprising if 
it is a fact that at such a distant time, in the south, Rajacudamani 
had access to Tota’s Kavyakautuka; in case we grant that, these 
verses may occur in some other place in the Kavyakautuka. 
Perhaps some later writer adopted Tota’s definition into his. 

i7cfT"“SreT^" ; n (ffe:), sift I 

| eTvWPRq PPL | ^RFRRq SRJftt I l 9T 

^ j” Rajasekhara’s Kavya Mimamsa, I. 4, p. 10, Gaek. 

f| qpgqwmr, ^ I” Mid. I. 2, p. 2, 


2 . 
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Totals definition of Kavya quoted by Hemacandra and 
Maxiikyacandra is quoted in the commentary on the Vyaktiviveka 
printed in the Triv. series. 

££ qd%TOR: I TO TO^fci TOautjp&firrf 

qipreq c^qf% | cf5f §I3T 

‘cM TO Wt # I p. 13. 

There is another quotation in Hemacandra from Tota, In 
which Tota speaks of the greatness of the poet, whom he calls as 
Sage and Seer. Hemacandra quotes the verses of Tota while 
speaking of the etymology of the word Kavi. The Kavi has 
‘Darsana* and ‘Varnanah Without the latter the Sage and Seer 
does not become a poet. Mere thought is not poetry but only 
thought in poetic cast called Varnana. 

cwi m. 

“jti#: fro i 

^ cTxq^JTT^ Sl#S q(ScT: WW | 

WR (I 

cM ft I 

tiferi ^ctt TOwricn q qoki n 

p. 316, K. M. edn. K. A. 

Tota is the first teacher of Abhinava in Alankara and Abhi- 
nava’s commentary on Tota's Kavyakautuka is Abhinava’s first 
work in Alankara. Abhinava refers to this commentary of his in 
his Locana, III. Ud. < Kavyakautukavivarana ’ seems to be its 
name. The context where Abhinava refers to it in his Locana 
is Santa Rasa. There seems to be a brilliant exposition of the 
Santa Rasa as the greatest Rasa in the Kavyakautuka. 

“ =TO ststRcPt: | 

$cffroq: I” p. 178. 

Tota is not often referred to in the Locana, which often 
quotes the views and verses of Abhinava's other guru, Bhattendu- 
raja, who taught him the Dhvanyaloka. There are however 
two more references to Tota in the Locana. The first of these 
two is on p. 29. 
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«hg: g*n3tsg*ra«cr: l ’ ” 

The second occurs on p. 149. Though as a rule references 
to ‘Upadhyaya’ in the Locana refer to Bhattenduraja, one such 
reference on the etymology of the word ‘Natya Veda’ refers only 
to Bhatta Tota. 

“tfmm ^ m:, cfo mm ^ ^ ^ 

Icwpsmf: I ” p. 149. 

Further it is Tota who demolished the theories of Lollata 
and Sankuka on the subject of Rasa-realisation and probably 
expounded also a little in his Kavyakautuka the theory which 
Abhinava laterly expounded. Abhinava after stating the view of 
Sri Sankuka says at the beginning of its refutation — 

“frferrfq I 

p. 275, Gaek. edn. 

Tota has criticised Sankuka’ s ideas of Nata’s Anukarana 
in his work. In this same context, Hemacandra and Manikya- 
candra have in the place of the above sentence of Abhi- 
nava, the following: ^Ri: 1’ Thus the order of the 

Rasa-Theorists is Lollata, Sankuka, Tota, Bhatta Nayaka and 
Abhinavagupta. The theory propounded by Abhinava is a slight 
change of that of Bhatta Nayaka and might have been taught 
by Tota himself. There is no evidence of Tota having refuted 
Bhatta Nayaka also. It is not unlikely that the Hrdayadarpana, 
which in style and execution, is a work that can be compared to 
the Kavyakautuka, came after Tota wrote his work. 

References to Bhatta Tota in the Abhinavabharatl are innu- 
merable. References to him as the teacher of Abhinava in Natya 
are two, one in the beginning of the commentary and the other 
at the end of the commentary on chapter XIX. 


p. 1, Gaek. edn. SI. 4. 

arfircsiSffa' fieri II 

last verse, Chap. XIX, p. 543, Mad. Ms. 
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There are many references to the interpretations of difficult 
texts suggested by Tota. These are not given here; but only 
fragments of his Kavyakautuka, quoted by Abhinava, so that 
scholars may have an idea of the further nature of that work, 
Anuvadas or references to the views of Tota in his Kavyakautuka 
occurring in the Abhinavabharatl are also given. 


1, Commenting on the text of Bharata — 

— Abhinava, at great length, explains the signifi- 
cance of the word , differentiates it from or 

‘Imitation criticises Anukarana and says that the text of the 
Kavyakautuka also on this subject must be taken to mean this. 


?r i ” 

p. 37, Gaek. edn, 

Abhinava’s point is this. Drama is not exactly Imitation — • 
Anukarana. That is, the idea of Anukarana must be modified. 
Imitation which is Drama is not the imitation which is the basis 
of laughter, of the Hasyarasa. 


mw. sg'rsrfter i n.s. vir. ns 

Some others seem to have modified ®I3^)K into 
Abhinava refutes this and says that the proper word for it is what 
Bharata has given — which he explains as 

WftcPI’i, | ” p. 37, Gaek. edn, 

p. 38, Gaek. edn. 


2. In his commentary on the fourth chapter, Abhinava 
quotes Tota on the dances in the Purvarahga. 

p. 187, Gaek. edn. 


3. In chapter Six, on Rasas, Abhinava quotes Tota. Tota 
opines that Rasas are primarily in Natya only, for it is necessary 

for Rasa-realisation that a thing must be made by acting. 

This Rasa-realisation can also be in si^Ms, if the descriptions 
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are powerful enough to make the story appear so vivid as drama 
enacted before our minds’ eye. 

\*mi 

‘ 5i%wFnq% ^ r 

1 gwpiPfm: | 

OTR«ra*?n^wT mv. mm&w ir # i” 

pp. 291-2, Gaek. edn. 

There is no possibility of delectation unless the poem attains 
the state of dramatic presentation — ERFT^FTT'T^. Therefore Rasa 
is realised perfectly only in drama. — JTTSTRWR *33 Wk Such 
Rasa-realisation can be from a Kavya also if the description is 
brilliant, if it is as powerful and living as if enacted before our 
eyes. The masterpoet’s sfiTTUfr has that power to make things 
like garden, heroine, moon etc. appear as if they are seen with 
the eyes — Others however hold a different view of 
Rasa-realisation in Kavya but Abhinava follows his teacher and 
says that Kavya is in essence dramatic, and hence Rasa-realisation. 
But he adds that greater than the narrative and descriptive Maha- 
Kavya, it is drama that is Kavya par excellence. He quotes 

Vamana here: SPT: | 

^sfq i 

cpj g m:, cti^'g^Tdi ^1^%^ I vTcf 

* 0 l* ^ m 

4. The fourth quotation from the Kavyakautuka is on the 
10 Avasthas of Srngara. 

“ mst 3 %r^lfcTl *T ¥1#, cT^T j 

‘^Tcf^Dj 5T1#! g elmfoJI # l” p. 310, Gaek. edn. 

Bharata discusses the question, how in Srngara, which is 

^JcfSRST,, developed from the Sthayin called Rati, there appear 
Bhavas of the Karuna Rasa? The reply is that these Bhavas 
appear in the second aspect of Srngara called Vipralambha, which 

L Vide Hemacandra, K. A. Viveka, II, p. 68 for an epitome of 
this portion of the AbhinarabharatL 
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is of ten stages or states as shown in the Vaisika Sastras, It is 

only as that these ten states appear in the Nay aka or 

Nayika. There are other places where independently or in the 
absence of Srngara, these states appear. These can appear in all 
beings and have nothing to do with Vipralambha, when they are 
thus 'Svatantra/ Abhinava gives the illustration of the states in 
Ravana, where also they are Svatantra, since in Ravana, it is a 
case of Rasabhasa, 

5- In the commentary on chap. Nil I Tota is quoted on 
Natyadharmi and Lokadharmi. 

‘ q^ife crwreq 1 

qsrrtfwft cT5r wra; m. ?qq; ll(?) 

Vol. II, p. 358, Mad. Ms. 

6. The next reference is in chap. XIV. 

“qxf t%tqd 

| ” Vol. II, p. 364, Mad. Ms. 

7. The seventh quotation from the Kavyakautuka is in the 
fifteenth chapter. 

“q?riq qfScr<q(*5r)qfsq (?) ^ m- 

srffora:, cT^qqt^Rrq-qr qj^qcr ftqif: I q (?) g#s*qre; 
ci qq^^qra: 1 cTcgq^f^qjqfqW cf^qrdTa#% I 
$ rn 1 : — 

% ^q q^q^fhr gq^qi^nda: is” 

Vol. II, p. 377—378. 

8. In chapter 16, in the commentary on the section on the 
36 Kavya Laksanas, which has 2 recensions in the text of the N.S. 
Abhinava says that he follows mainly the Upajati recension which 
has been handed down to him from his teacher. 

aWgqMJWWRT- |” Vol. u, p. 384* 

There is evidence to show that the Kavyakautuka dealt with 
the 36 Laksanas. Vide my paper on Laksana published in the 
last issue of this Journal. Abhinava, on p. 404, in the same 
chapter, refers also to the view of Tota that Alankaras multiply by 
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mixing with the Laksanas. In a quotation from Tota found in a 
further context, there is mention of Laksana along with Aiankara, 
Guna etc. 

9. In chapter XIX, on the Sandhis of a drama, Abhinava 
quotes Tota who says that all actions have the five stages, URWI 
etc. The text is bad and this much can be reproduced here. 

I *T ft 

sqjqftq ... .... |” Vol. II, p. 495. 

10. The fragment No. 5 given above is again quoted along 
with its following verse. The text is better in this second quota- 
tion but still much of what it means is not easily made out. This 
quoation is in chap. XIX, 

aqrftnr: sfticfsq: i m 

ift, *sr## cT^r ^ 

| ^IfW^TrW^™ 

‘q^IPcI 5T i 

(| 

tm |i 

....IPOlPRr *T ^ 1% || ’ 

fPIlft I” p. 535, Vol. II. 

| 11. The biggest quotation from the Kavyakautuka, contain - 

I ing four verses, is the following. It describes or 

the text of a drama. 

ft mi | m\ =trtfi — 

‘^qpsfftgqi j 

q: ^ || 

m%m m qq ffftftgqr;(at:) n 
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itfppO i 

RM ^rf^rqefqT II” Vol. II, p. 541. 

12. In chapter XXIII, while speaking of the ten Avasthas 
of Kama, upon which Abhinava quoted Tota in an earlier instance 
also, given above as no 4. — Abhinava again quotes Tota. 

“cWI =W SfgfTRk 5^-— 

* WIU *R^Rlf aSffci? |’ ” Vol. Ill, p. 55. 

13. In the Taladhyaya, (chap. XXXII) there is a 
reference to an opinion of Tota expressed in his Kavyakautuka 
and there is also a small quotation from it. The point in discus- 
sion and the reference to Tota appeared earlier also. Vide p. 173* 
Gaek. edn. The text is very bad and its import cannot be made 
out. 

“d'4T 5P*FPj[jr fET 

| 311%w *m\ rtcf?’ fET I cT«n ^ 

q^^OTwi # i ct^ 

=W ‘ 9K*3 3 ^ ’ I £[% 5T4MIfRf 

^#qrr3JTqenc#m% qiq^. i (?)” 

The earlier reference to the same point mentioned above is 
in the discussion on the difference between Natya and Nrttya. 

“ SET qq 5TT%ET3. stft 9ft 

I USSR* 3(?) ’ SET «J3 9RI% 

p. 173, Gaek. edn. 

The Dombika is an Uparupaka, a Nrttyaprabandha. The 
Cudamani Dombika which Abhinava refers to more than once is 
an example of it. It can be inferred from another reference that 
one Ranaka was the author of this Cudamani Dombika. 

“SET €#^1 ^3- 

jpjpj; | ” p. 190, Gaek. edn. 

14. On p. 184, Vol. Ill there is a discussion on the language 
to be used in the Lasyanga called #T^« This Anga of Lasya 

VI— 21 
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called sft&F is considered as the greatest, since it is described as 
Uttamottama and naturally we find a variety of views on the sub- 
ject of the language to be used in it. Some say it is Sanskrt; 
others, Prakrt. Bhatta Tola is quoted here as holding the view 
that since the context is one speaking of the Samdhavi Prakrt, 
the Slrsaka must be in the Saindhavl Prakrt. 

«q 5 f cT5t I *&*&&& I 

^11 

« ^ ^nqif^qtr: I ’ voi. hi, p. is-i. 

15. In the Samanyabhinaya chapter, Bha.ia.ta has given 
Vakya (i. e.) Vacikabhinaya as one of the six varieties of Sarirabhi- 
naya Surely speech is physical, Sarira, but in that case even 
Bhavas would have to be called similarly. In connection with 
this difficulty, Abhinava quotes a peculiar definition of Vacikabhi- 
naya itself offered by his teacher Tota. The text here is bad, 
though a reference to Tota can be clearly seen. The text can be 

thus given. 

“clef ^ 

‘ 

cRi cfest TO&CwOfaro:.... II’ ” 

This then, Abhinava explains and thus concludes 

i i#cl: I” Vol. IV, p. 40. 

bhattenduraja. 

All the ‘Upadhyayas’ occurring in the Abhinavabharati refer 
only to Bhatta Tota. Bhattenduraja is quoted as a poet, his 
verses occurring as illustrations for the Laksanas etc. As in the 
Locana, here also he is extravagantly praised by Abhinava and 
in one place he is classed along with Vyasa and Kalidasa for 
srftmraHTfdSR ! Vol. II, P. 378. On p. 35 Vol. Ill, there is one 
noteworthy reference to him. The context is the Alankaras of the 
Nayikas, viz., Sobha, Vilasa etc., coming under Samanyabhinaya. 
While illustrating Vibhrama comes the verse from K. S. I. 

An emendation of this by some one who is 
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described as is given by Abhinava, viz., 

Abhinava refutes this emendation, proudly referring to himself as 
Bhattenduraja Sisya. 5 The Tantrajna here 

referred to may be Bhatta Nayaka for Abhinava often pricks the 
MImamsaka in him. 

UTPALADEVA. 

Having treated here of the teachers of Abhinava, we can 
speak here also of Abhinava' s Paramaguru in Saivism, Srimad 
Utpaladevapada, whose life seems to have been as rich as Abhi- 
nava's. The Abhinavabharatl reveals to us that this Saivacarya 
and grand-preceptor of Abhinava is also a Sangltacarya, 
and wrote a work on music. Abhinava quotes him in the 
Geyadhikara four times. 

i. epf: 3 (?) spent I 

*F*RT l” 

Chap. XXIX. ansraiPR Vol. IV, p. 21, Mad. Ms. 




22 . 


0. 


In this third instance, Abhinava differs from his Parama- 


guru. 



.. 

q4 i wmk Craramw ’ 

Chap. XXXI, p; 84, Vol. IV. 

The word <a llW’ does not mean so much as Utpaladeva 
actually commented on Bharata, but means only that he inter- 
preted a particular text of Bharata in a certain way in his inde- 
pendent work on music. This particular text is — 

. qqt ¥rct ft arew fejjPTt ^rr: i 

cn^I^Ff: SI. 26, p. 344, N. S. Kast edn. 

4 - q^^%^q^(iqcT)pj^ t 

o . A 

I%Ct^nNcq” 


gqrg 11(f) 


Vol. IV, p. 188. 
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The Abhinavabharati is the only source of information as 
regards Utpaladeva having written a work on music. Sarhgadeva's 
list and the lists in other music works, cataloguing the Sangita- 
caryas do not mention him. There seems to be however one 
reference, perhaps to this work of Utpaladeva on music in the 
5 ivatattvar atnakara of Basavaraja, in its Sahglta Chapter. This 
work is a thesaurus like Somesvara's Abhilasitarthacintamani 
otherwise called Manasollasa, to which the Sivatattvaratnakara is 
much indebted. Chapter six of this work of Basava treats of the 
fine arts. The concluding verses of this chapter give the autho- 
rities of the Sastras. The following refer to the Sahglta section, 

u $cT S 

JflcRSIRfK cWI II 

qfrre ftlcf i J? 

Most likely the text of the last line is somewhat corrupt. 
Anyhow we have a mention here, among authorities on Sahglta, 
of a name, Utpala. 

Early Natya literature is also early Sahglta literature. Sahglta 
itself was not music, vocal or instrumental, but both kinds of 
music and also dance. 

# # q w q m i 

Therefore the works of the early period dealt completely with 
these three, though they were called works on Natya. Works, as 
of Kohala's, dealt at length with both Natya and music. Certain 
others were primarily works on Natya but contained a section on 
music. Certain others dealt primarily with music and to this 
class belongs the work of Dattila. Many of the old authorities 
quoted by Abhinava are writers on both Natya and music. The 
most important among these is Kohala . His work must have 
been very big, treating elaborately and completely of drama, 
dance and music. Kohala is attributed by all writers on drama- 
turgy with the introduction of the Uparupakas. His personality is 
clouded in mythology and it appears in the Natya Sastra itself. 
Many a work with his name is seen in the Mss. libraries. One 
work at least, we surely know as written by Kohala and as being 
called Sahglta Meru. It must be a stupendous treatise on the 
Natya Sastra. It is set in the style of dialogue between Kohala 
and Sage Sardttla and large extracts from this on the Karavarttanas 
of dance are given by Kallinatha, in his commentary on the last 
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chapter of the Sanglta Ratnakara. There are many references to 
Kohala in the Abhinavabharatl, in the Natyadhikara as well as In 
the Geyadhikara. Of Kohala and writers like Dattila we cannot 
speak much. 1 Dattila is also quoted often by- Abhinava, but only 
in the section on music, which means that the work of Dattila 
is important only for its section on music. As a work on Natya 
Sastra it must be big and the very small music work called Datti- 
lam published in the Triv. series is perhaps only a very much abrid- 
ged copy of the Music-section of the original Dattilam. Bui Mr. 
Ramakrsnakavi says 2 that since all quotations fcund m the name 

of Dattila are traceable in the Triv, it is genuine and that 

the original work of Dattila is only small and that this small 

>v 

Dattilam had a commentary called SRBRsRftJ, Another such 
writer, a Sangitacarya who is often quoted by Abhinava is Visa- 
khilacarya. Kara da is however quoted only twice. The first 
reference to him is on his Nirvacana of the word Gandharva as 
Matanga, another sage, author of the Brhaddesi, pub- 
lished in the Triv. series, is twice quoted by Abhinava. Kasyapa 
is another sage and writer on music whom Abhinava quotes. He 
is quoted by other writers on music also. In Vol. IV, pp. 6-13, 
Abhinava gives eight pages of Anustubhs on the tunes to be used 
according to each Rasa and Bhava. These verses are either 
quotations or a compilation made by Abhinava from Kasyapa's 
work. For he says at the beginning — 

I ’ p. 5. Vol. IV. 

And the Anustubhs close thus — 

This Kasyapa is a very prominent name in Sanglta and is 
quoted by other writers also. Our interest in him is all the more, 
since he appears to be one of the early writers on Alankara also. 


1. Of these writers I have dealt with at length in a paper of mine 
on “Some names in the Early Sanglta literature” read before the Madras 
Music conference, 1931 and now being published in the Journal of the 
Music Academy, Madras. 

2. References to the views of Mr. R. Kavi in this paper are to 
those expressed by him to me in a personal discussion I had with him 
on the writers quoted in the Abhinavabharati. 
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We have the authority of a commentator of_the Kavyadarsa for 
taking Kasyapa as an early writer on Alankara. The Hrdayan- 
gama mentions a Kasyapa along with Vararuci as an ancient 

writer on Alankara* 

K. A. Mad. edn., p. 3. 

If this Kasyapa is the Kasyapa of Sangita, we can take that 
the work of Kasyapa is a big one dealing completely with Natya 
Sastra, a portion of which is Vacikabhinaya, in whose treatment 
Alankara Sastra comes. This Kasyapa seems to have written two 
works Nanyadeva, in his Bharata Bhasya or the Sarasvatl- 
hrdavalankara, besides quoting Kasyapa often, quotes a 
also I More about the names in early Sangita literature cannot 
be said since most of the books are lost and we have only frag- 
mentary quotations to help us. The names are involved m 
mythology and many of them are Sages and Gods. 

UDBHATA. 

Another set of authors which we shall briefly do away with 
here is of those who wrote regular commentaries on the Natya 
Sa«tra of Bharata. As we have said above, the earliest known 
commentator is Udbhata. He is mentioned as one of the com- 
mentators on Bharata by Sarhgadeva. There is now no doubt of 
his having written a commentary on Bharata for the Abhinava- 
bharatl confirms Sarhgadeva. There are four references to 
Udbhata at distant intervals in the Abhinavabharati. The first 
occurs while Abhinava comments on Si. 10, Chap. VI, p.266. 
Gaek edn This verse of Bharata gives the Sahgraha or brief 
enumeration of the topics of the Natya Sastra, numbering eleven. 

I%%: AH H 

On this Udbhata is said to have commented thus: this verse 
gives eleven Angas while according to Bharata’s Mata, the Angas 
are only five, three Abhinayas and music of two kinds, vocal and 

1 Chap. VIII, pp. 111-b and 114-a. Ms. of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute. This Ms. was kindly borrowed for my use by my 
Professor, M. M. U. S. Kuppuswami Sastriar from the . Bhandarkar 
Institute The work is incomplete and this Ms. contains only the 
Sangita portion of the Vacikamsa, which is a fourth of the whole. 
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instrumental. This verse with eleven Ahgas is according to 
Kohala's Mata, which only restates into eleven the five Ahgas of 
Bharata. Further Bharat a, in dealing with these Ahgas one by 
one, does not follow this order. 

“ sfpfrqsrq jfterrafo rr qwiif snsru. i * * * * 

* * apfr g ^5BRifSTO«q^, r 3 w, 

pp. 255 and 256, Gaek. edn. 

Lollata has critised this view as can be seen from the next 
sentence in the Abhinavabharati here. 


2. The second reference to Udbhata is in the Chapter on 
Hastabhinaya. Bhatta Udbhata is quoted on the Nrtta Hasta 

called The text of Bharata on this Hasta is this— 

‘srapft qwqpMr \ 

SI. 129, p. 123, Kasi edn. N. S 


The reference to Udbhata in the Abhinavabharati on this 
verse is this — 

“ fcqa re ;: 3RR: 3 R*cTq 5: 5q^(^F)S?tfl(i^)S%^ ^ 
r w srRRRcft^cr qsft I ” voi. 11, p. 307, Mad. ms. 


3. The third reference is in the Dasarupadhyaya, in the 
Laksana of Samavakara. 

rfr: qiqff 1 

cjpr otr 4NFft& I 
qsfd 1 e sqiRl 1” VoL Hi p . 472 . 

In describing the Samavakara, Bharata says — 


q[ qiR cfqpqiR i 

frf# 2R&TWT 5RFR1H (| XX, 80, Kail edn. 


The Kasi edn. notes another reading for the last foot in the 

foot note, viz., This reading is followed by 

Abhinava who holds that in a Samavakara, the metres of small 
number of syllables and crooked metres must be introduced. 
Udbhata adopts the reading 5 FT%f*Trh' and says that those 

metres must not be introduced and only Sragdhara etc. which 
are long and smooth must be used. 
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4 The fourth reference to Udbhata is in the Dasaiupa- 
dhyay'a. This is a valuable reference and here we have the 
Anuvada of a very original view of Udbhata as regards the fttis, 
Kaisild etc Bharata gives four Vrttis, Kaisiki, Arabhati, Sattvati 
and Bharati. Udbhata first raises a point that these four Vrttis are 
not enough since there are places where there is none of these 

four The case of WI is one such. Death is the result or fruit 

one gets for some action. The Vrtti of this state, and of similar 

states is T55fT% or This new Vrtti, Udbhata first 

Sabiishes Then he attacks the four Vrttis of Bharata and says 
t£ they must be cast away. He creates two new Vrttis in their 
pice. These two plus the first-established Phalavrtti make 
three and Udbhata, we can clearly see, holds only these dnee 
*7,1 The Dasarupaka and the Bhavaprakasa have missed the 
exact view of Udbhata. The authors of these two works did not 
note the two Vrttis Udbhata set in the place of the four of 
Bharata but were all aware that Udbhata created an addi- 
tional Vrtti called Wlfc. This they called by the name 
^1% the word ^ being used as a synonym of <5®. 

It is absolutely wrong to attribute five Vrttis to Udbhata. 

“ p1v Bhoja recognises five Vrttis in his Srngara Prakasa 
but what is his fifth Vrtti? As is usual with him, he mixes 
all the four of Bharata and creates the i fifth, called M**- 
This is no new Vrtti and has nothing to do with the 
trsfl% of Udbhata, calling which as the fifth is itself wrong. 
fiUcan never mean ^ and is explained at length by 

' V Hi nf myr etc. according to its author, Udbhata. 

Abhinava asVrtt ot wi ett th 8 Vrtli of the Kavya as a 

Bhoja’s Misiavrtti is being i n an y one of the four 

VrS.' Thus“the Carts on Udbha^ and 1 Vrttis 
CCCuhSheCdihCof Tfrav^CCraCpte of 

“-7 - i^rcrnfo^ ss, L 2 zz 

Citation of -"t^nCne^Lru 
paper of none on th V t ^ giving the view 

’oCEC long and 1 have reserved its .notation to the paper 

above referred to. 
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There is further a long discussion and refutation of the 
of Rasa in the beginning of the commentary on 
chap, XIV, which is the beginning of Vacikabhinaya. Though 
Udbhata is not mentioned here by name, this section is evidently 
directed against Udbhata. p. 361 — 364, VoL II, Abhi. Bha. 

Further evidence of Udbhata having commented on the 
Natya Sastra comes from Kuntaka who refers to him as expert 
in Bharata, while criticising Udbhata’s Urjasvi Alahkara. 

V. J. III. 

LOLLATA AND SANKUKA. 

The next commentator on the Natya Sastra is Lollata. He 
is always seen in the Abhinavabharati just after Udbhata whose 
views Lollata is given as refuting at every step, Thus Lollata is 
referred to as refuting Udbhata’s views on the eleven topics 
of Natya and on the Vrttis. This also proves that Lollata's 
commentary came after Udbhata’ s. Besides these, there are 
many references to Lollata althrough the Abhi, Bha. There can 
be no doubt of his having written a regular commentary on the 
Natya Sastra. 

Sankuka is alsd often quoted in the Abhi. Bha. and he must 
also have written a regular commentary on the Natya Sastra, 
His commentary comes next to Lollata’s. Rajasekhara quotes 
two Arya verses in his Kavyamimarhsa under the name of one 
Aparajiti. 

“ ‘3f^ 5TR FT^ffiTT I ^ fopfi' 

3®:, ST 3frTOl%ft: | — 

qff; | 

fecif^qr sfr mi b ft ii’ ” 

.... K. M. p. 45. 

The second verse in the above quotation along with its 
following verse is, as pointed out by the editor in the notes 
(Gaek. edn.) quoted by Hemacandra under the name Lollata, 
K. A. p. 215. gfsjff ^ — 

Vf — -22 
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^I4*lRh¥-llld'fi^t Tf3: 5^^! II 

3tfwFTOI^^cT^^^TIT 56 # 

The second verse in this quotation is quoted by Namisadhu 
anonymously (K. A. p. 35). Whether these verses are from an 
independent work is not known. They may be Sangraha Slokas 
in Lollata’s Commenlary on the Natya bastra itself. 

These verses point out some principles of in 

Varnanas and condemn the long descriptions in the Maha- 
kavyas that have nothing to do with the Rasa. Thus Apaiajiti, 
son of Aparajita, found in Rajasekhara is none else than Lollata. 

A poet called Bhatta Aparajita is found in the Subhasitavali 
(Si. 1024 — an Anyapadesa on a dog). He is probably the father 
of Lollata. Therefore Lollata falls between Udbhata and Raja- 
sekhara and is earlier to Sahkuka, a poet described by Kaihana 
as the author of a poem called Bhuvanabhyudaya and as having 
lived in the time of Ajitapida. C. 814-851. Thus Sahkuka is 
earlier to Anandavardhana. With Lollata began the theoiies of 
Rasa. Udbhata’ s interpretation of the Rasa Sutra does not seem 
to have been noteworthy. On Rasas, we have two views of 
Udbhata quoted in Pratiharenduraja’s Laghuvrtti on the 
K. A. S. S. Those two are — 

q^qi *fli: | and I Pp. 48, 49, Nir. S. edn. 

The latter refers to the four Bhavas, 3T3?fTW, 

and 5 5 -TTTT4T4. The former contains a point for which Udbhata 
has been severely criticised. The former says that Rasa is 
developed from or is in five forms which he thus gives in 

K. A. S. S. 1 0f lhese the 

of Rasa of Udbhata has been refuted by all writers, 

Anandavardhana, Abhinavagupta and others. This W'iW 
of Rasa is considered as a positive flaw of Rasa. Besides these 
no peculiar Rasa-doctrine of Udbhata is found anywhere. It is 
Lollata who began to analyse the experience of the spectator of a 

drama. 

( To be continued.) 



EXTRACTS FROM JAYANANDA’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE MADHYAMAKAVATARA, CHAP. VI. 
RETRANSLATED INTO SANSKRIT 
FROM THE TIBETAN VERSION 

BY 

N. Ayyaswami, 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, Madras Ayurveda College. 


In the Volume XXV of Tanjure, we find a commentary on 
the Madhyamakavatara of Candraklrti written by Jayananda a 
great pandit ( mahapandita ) of Kashmir. The title of the com- 
mentary as transliterated and translated into Tibetan goes thus 
madhyamikavatarasya tikd arthaprakasika, nama. It is stated in 
the colophon that the commentary is translated into Tibetan by 
the commentator himself assisted by novice ( vandya ) Lothsava 
Kun. dgah. grags (Anaudakirti) in the great monastery called 
Khyad. par. mkhar. sku. residence of a royal garrison, situated 
between Chu. bo. Rma (a beautiful river) and the slopes of Ri. 
bo. rtse. Iria (a mountain with five peaks, pancasikhaparvata ) 
in the country of mi. nag; and the same is copied by Sakya- 
bhiksu Smon. lam. rgal. ba (pranidhidhvaja) from a manuscript 
of Mahasthavira Suresapahyena.Gyonti.sa (Surasahvaya 
Jyotisa ?) in the great monastery called hphags. pa. hbum. gsal. 
brtegs. pa.' The commentator, according to Dr. P. Cordier’s cata- 
logue (Vol. Ill, p. 303) is variously called jayananda, Jayaa and 
Jayaa. We find in the same catalogue (XVII. 3, 8, 12, 13, 16, 
XXXIII. 88) translators from Kashmir bearing the names Ananta, 
Ananta, Jayananta, Jayanantata and Ananda which are all treated 
as equal to Jayananda by P. Cordier. Whether all these translators 
and the commentator Jayananda are one and the same is a ques- 
tion to be solved from further investigations. If we take, 
however, for granted, at least, the identity of the commentator 
with one Kashmiri pandit Ananda [Jayananda] who has revised 
the Aksara-Sataka and Aksara-Satakavrtti (Mdo. XVII. 12, 13) 
assisted by one Lothsava lo. churi. grags. hbyor. ses. rab (Junior 
Kirtibhuti-prajfia) and the latter again identified with Lo. chun. 
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grags, hbyor. ses. rab 1 (Junior Kirtibhuti-prajna) who was one of 
the three that remained out of the 21 men who were sent out to 
India by Lha. Iliama. ye. ses. hod the king of Tibet about 1025 
A. D.; we may assign the same date to the author of the com- 
mentary. The manifold changes of the name Jayananda, on the 
other hand, into Ananta and An an da etc. as mentioned above, 
may really persuade one to surmise that the commentator Java- 
nanda is no other than that Kashmirian pandit Ananta 2 who 
went to Tibet along with the Buddhist saint Saniaraksita as an 
interpreter to the king and therefore a younger contemporary 
to Santaraksita. That he is later than Santaraksita is doubtless 
supported from the internal evidence. While discussing the 
validity of the sentences ( dg amaprd many a ) in his commentary, 
Jayananda states in reply to his opponents the definition 3 of the 
same as given by Santaraksita in his Tattvasangraha. If the 
equation of Ananta and Jayananda is correct, one is certainly 
justified in placing the commentator in the 8th century A. D.; 
for it is reported that during the reign of the king Thi. sron. 
detsan one Kashmiri pandit named Ananda 4 was one of the chief 
pandits who played a prominent roll in the translation work. 
But I, for one, prefer to fix the eleventh century as the date of 
the commentator to any other period; 5 because the Tibetan 
version of the commentary naturally presupposes the existence of 
the Madhyamakavatara in the Tibetan translation which is said 
to be done with the assistance of Lothsava Silaraja ie» Nag. tso 
a contemporary to Atisa of the eleventh century A. I). 

Jayananda's commentary as it stands in the Tibetan transla- 
tion, serves us two objects. In the first place it explains very 
well the meaning of the passages of the text (mula) which are 
otherwise unintelligible; in addition to that it discusses at length 
now and then the important topics independently; and secondly 
it supplies the valuable different readings of the Tibetan version 
of the Madhyamakavatara. It will not, therefore, I think, be 

1. See Pag. sam. yon. Zang (ed. by Saracchandra Das) p. Iz2. 

2. See the article on Indian pandits in Tibet (journal of the 
Buddhist text society, VoL I, part I, p. 2). 

3. See page below and Tattvasangraha (Gos) Vol. II, p. 877. 

4. See L. A. Waddel, Lamaism (1895) p. 30, n. 1. 

5. P. L. Vaidya (Aryadeva et son Catuhsataka, Introduction 
p, 54) opines that he is probably of the tenth century after Christ. 
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uninteresting to give some extracts from the commentary together 
with relranslation in Sanskrit here. 

Tibetan version published in the following pages based 
on the Narthang edition of Tanjur belonging to the Advar 
Library, Madras. 

(mdo. ra. fol. 128b. L. 6). sems. bskyed. pa. drug. pa. Ia. 
gnas. pai. byah. chub. sems. dpai. mthsan. nid. bstan. par. bya. 
bai. phyir | mhon. phyogs. pa[r]shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. gsuhs 
pa, la. rdsogs. pai. sans, rgyas. chos. la. mhon. phyogs. sin. shes. 
bya. ba. ni. sa. mhon. du. gyur. pai. hes. thsig. gsuhs. pa. yin. te| 
gah. gi. phyir. ses. rab. kyi. pha. rol. tu. phyin. pa. mb. tu. son. pa. 
thob. pa. las | stabs (/. 129a) bcu. la. sogs. pa. sans, rgyas. kyi. 
von. tan. rnams. dan. ne. bar. gyur. pa. dei. phyir. mhon. du. 
phyogs. pa. shes. byao |l 

| [rcq#f]sr$fJpqT- 

ef%i%er i rTWR$Tg?U- 

I 

hdi. rten. hbyun. bai. de. nid, mthon. ba. ste. shes. bya. ba. 
ni. ma, rig. pa. la. sogs. pai. dhos. po. hdi. rnams. la. brten. nas. 
hdu. byed. la. sogs. pa. rnams. hbyun. ba. yin. pas. hdi. la. farten. 
hbyun. ba. ste | rten. cih. hbrel bar. hbyun. ba, shes. bya. bai. 
don. to j dei. de. kho. na. hid. de | rah. bshin. phyin. ci. ma. log. 
pa. gah. gis. mthon. ba. de. la. de skad. ces. bya. ba. o | dei. rah 
bshin. yah. stoh. pa. Hid. de | rten. cih. hbrel. bar. hbyun. ba. 
yah. don. dam. par. na. rah. bshin. med. pa. yin. pas. skye. ba. 
med. pa. o || de. Hid. kyi. phyir | 1 rten. cih. hbrel. hbyun. gah. 
yin. te | khyed. kyis. de. Hid. stoh. Hid. hdod. ; ces. gsuhs. pas. so|| 

?^rcft%q: scfMiErgcqre: t to crerg, 

3#tfta*q*nq q: q?qi% s cRfe 1 I srrft^r- 

qgcqK^T 3?gcqT3;: I 3ET 

iKfterag?qi5:t |q — # 1 

ses. rab. gnas. pas. shes. bya. ba. ni. ses. rab. kyi. pha. rol. 
tu. phyin. pa. la. gnas. pas. so || hgog. pa. thob. par. ligyur. shes. 
bya. ba. ni. ses. pa. dan. ses. bya. mi. dmigs. pai. mthsan. nid. 
can. gyi. hgog. pa. thob. par. hgyur. ba. o || 
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=sTfit%Rrt%% i m mflarct Hirag' i fqdwfofq i 
i i # rriw i 

(/. 129b, L. 1) sbyin. pa. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. ni ses. 
pa. dan. ses. bya. mi. dmigs. pai. mthsan. nid. can. gyi. hgog. pa. 
yah. nas. yah, du. rgyim. gyi[s]. grub. par. mi. nus. so || de. cii. 
phyir. she. na| byah. chub. sems. dpah. rnams. kyis. shes. bya. ba. 
la. sogs. pa. gsutis. te [ sbyin. pa. la. sogs. pa. lhag. par. gyuu 
pas. sbyin. pa. la. sogs. pa. gzugs. brnan. dan. mthsahs. par. rtogs. 
pa. yin. pas. hgeg. pa. thob. pai. dus. su. gzugs. brnan. dan. 
mthsahs. pai. mam. par. rtog. pa. yah. med. pas. so || sa. lha. 
par. shes. bya. ba. ni. dan. po. nas. sa. lha. pai. bar. ro || 

i fwd'4 gq: gq: spfto: 

iiwfqg ?r I cTc^wrg; i ant \ %%#r<?hr: | afe. 

\cR SCRfTf^TT f^RfalTR^ STT^S^q- 

I q^*qr I smcr: i 

mhon. du. gyur. pai. shes. [bya] hes. thsig. bstan. par. bya. 
bai. phyir | lam. gyi. hden. pa. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. gsuhs. 
pa. la [ lam. gyi. bden. pa. shes. bya. ba. ni. ses. pa. dan. ses. bya. 
mi. dmigs. pai. mthsan. nid. can. ni. | dmigs. pa. shes. bya. ba. 
ni. ration, du. gyur. pa. o || rdsogs. pai. sans, rgyas. kyi. chos. la. 
mrion. du. phyogs. pai. phyir. dan. shes. bya. ba. ni. sna. ma. 
bshin. no || des. na. lam. la. ration, du. phyogs. pa. daii j yah. 
dag. par. rdsogs. pai. satis, rgyas. kyi. chos. la. mhon. du. phyogs. 
pai. phyir | sa. hdi. la. mhon. du. phyogs. pas. shes. bya. o || 

i i mmm i pt- 

gqqg; | ere 3TWI 

*rw II l ll 

(f. 129b L. 6). ji. [Xyl.: da] bshin. shes. pa. ni. skyes. bu. 
mig. dan. Idan. pas. Ion. bai. thsogs. rnams. hgro. bar. hdod. pai. 
yul. du. khrid. pa. de. bshin. du. o || yon. tan. shes. bya. ba. ni. 
sbyin. pa. dan | thsul. khrims. dan j bzod. pa. daii. | brthson. 
hgras. la. sogs. pa. o || de. mams. kyan. yin. te | thar. pa. don. 
du. gner. ba. rnams. kyis. goms. par. bya. ba. yin. pas. so || rgyal. 
nid. hgro. shes. bya. ba. ni. sans, rgyas. nid. thob. par.byed. pa. o|| 
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<T«JT I 3°TfRTcf I 3F^ajn%flfe: I cTRR | HlrftM; 
spaRWfRig; i R*RRT% srtqqfcT | 

(f. 130a. 1. 1 .) pha. rol. tu. phyin. pai. yen. tan. mams, shes* 
bya. ba. ni. pha. rol. tu. phyin. pai. mthsan. hid. can. gyi. yon. tan. 
roams, so. shes. pai. don. no || yah. dag. pai. lam. dan. lam. ma. 
yin. pa. mthoh. bai. rah. bshin. hid. yin. pai. phyir. ro j| shes. bya. 
ba. ni. ses. rab. rnam. par. dpyod. pai. rah. bshin. can. yin. iaj 
roam, par. dpyod. pa. yah. dhos. po. hdi. kho. na. hid. rtogs. pa. 
yin. pas. dei. stobs. kyis. dmigs. pa. dan. bcas. pai. sbyin. pa. la. 
sogs. pa. la. lam. ma. yin. pai. rah. bshin. hid. du. mthoh. ba yin. 
la | mi. dmigs. pai. sbyor. bas. lam. gyi. rah. bshin. hid. du. 
mthoh. ba. yin. pai. phyir. ses. rab. lam. dan. lam. ma. yin. pa. 
mthoh. bai. rah. bshin. can. no j] 

i er«wW- 

3RI- 

da. [Xyl.: re] ni. ihabs. gan. gis. ses. rab. de. bstan. par. bya. 
bai. phyir. | hdir. smras. pa. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. gsuns. te | 
hdir. rah. nid. kyis. lien. cin. hbrel. bar. hbyun. ba. zab. mo. nid. 
yons. su. ses. par. hgyur. ram | hon. te. rah. bshin. nid. kyis. luh. 
[Xyl.: lus.] dag. gi. rjes. su. hbrahs. nas. sam | hen. te. skyes. 
bu. khyad. par. can. gyis. byas. pai. luh. phyin. ci. ma. log. par. 
ston. pai. bstan. bcos. mthoh. nas. yohs. su. ses. par. hgyur. she. 
na. o || de. la. Ian. ni. rah. nid. kyis. ni. ma. yin. no. shes. bstan. 
par. bya. bai. phyir | bsad. pa. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. dei. 
rah. gi. ho. bo. ni. rten. cin. hbrel. bar. hbyun. ba. zab. moi. rah. 
gi. ho. bo. nid. do | ma. rig. pai. liii. tog. mthug. pos. bloi. mig. 
ma. lus. par. gyogs. pa. shes. bya. ba. ni. ma. rig. pa. ni. mi. ses. 
pa. o | de. nid. lin. tog. ste | dhos. poi. de. kho. na. nid. mthoh. 
ba. la. gegs. byed. pai. phyir || de. yah. mthug. po. nid. yin. te | 
thog. ma. med. pai. dus. nas. goms. pa. yin. pas. so || de. yis. 
bloi. mig. ma. lus. par. gyogs. pa. gan. la. yod. pa. de. la. de. 
skad. ces. bya. o |[ ma. lus. pa. shes. smos. pa. ni. so. soi. skye. bo. 
rnams. (f. 1306) kyis. rnam. pa. thams. cad. du. mthoh. bai. yul. 
du. mi. hgyur. shes. bstan. pa. yin. no [| 
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=gsrm *|q qq$q sr?i cm^liqmif I sprite | wm 
q*^CTefl?rage<n 5 , TI%RTI% I <331*1*113- 

grog; mm {Ir%s3^?^i%f[cnnj^ra mi ssr qi%?qfq i 
m q ^qqsf 3^ET %<$\K I cfR^q *l**fft- 

5 rtft 3 rage<n 5 «^*u 3f{q§n^q3:^fq#qifci5i%^qRn{qi% i srfqqr 
3ffR3T I ^ qs£ q^qmre;|qqi%Fqm. i qn qqfo i amtfc. 
«*qram. i %q fq^qqiim gr%#qq *mq h emfe: i 
fq#wi;QT i«Ti5RRrr q sfMqqmr qqfq cm srq&?fq | 

ho. na. gah. gis. mtho h. yah bai. du. hgyur. she. na j drug, 
pa. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. gsuhs. pa. yin. te| drug. pa. la, sogs. 
pa. sa. goh. ma. la. gnas. pai. shes. bya. ba. ni. sa. drug. pa. nas, 
brtsams, te | sa, bcu. pai. bar. la. gnas. pa. rnams. so |j rten. cih. 
hbrel. bar. hbyuh. ba. zab. mo. hid. rtogs. pas. dan. po. nas. yod. 
dub. ni. kyan. sa. dan. po. ia. sogs. pa. rnams. ni. sbyin. pa, la, 
sogs. pa. lhag. pa. yin, pas. de. rnams, na. ses. rab. rab. tu. son. 
pa. med. pas. de. rnams. su. mam. par. bshag. pa. ma. byas, pa. 
yin. no || 

=crf| qqfet cm I I qgifcm- 

isre^URKi qmcwjft 1 

i arrRcr: mm atfq iwrgjwr: aciqMmit cm 
[^fq] snu5m*Hj»#T cr§ araww sen i 

(130b. L. 4) des. na. rah. hid. kyis. rten. cih. hbrel. bar, 
hbyuh. bai. zab. mo. hid. khon. du. chud. par. rigs. pa. ma. yin. 
no || shes. bstan, pa. yin. no || da. ni. rah. dgar. luh. [Xyl.: lus] 
dag. gi. rjes. su. hbrans. nas. de. kho. na. hid. khon, du. chud. pa. 
yah. rigs. pa. ma. yin. no ||. shes, bstan. par. bya. bai. phyir. rgol. 
ba. ni | gal. te. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. gsuhs. te. go. sla. o | 

=qq q^Rsm^egc'WRqmqq'i q g® C^l I 

3 }§qi eqcT^mqqg^r qwqqmsfq q gqi cm srmqrsqrq %r- 
qrt i <i(q{m ?)«? ik i §qqq. i 

de. le. Ian. ni. de. yah. yod. pa. ma. yin. te. shes. bya. ba. la. 
sogs. pa. gsuhgs. tej luh. gi. dgohs. pa. nes. par. dkah. bai. phyir. 
shes. pa. ni. gah. gi. phiyr. luh. las. gsuhs. pai. don. gah. yin. pa. 
de. so. soi. skye. bos. hams. su. myon. ba. ma. yin. pas, luh. gi. 
dgohs. pa. hes. par. dkah. ba. o|| 
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I %cr^re?fMTf^ i an*wiffen^ i 

q^isrrsl arm* 3ts: ctw gq^H3Hq^mn%rc! ^*jq: I 

gal. te. kin. gi. rjes. sn. hbrans, pas. de. kho. na. Sid. mi. 
rtogs. naj ho. na, ci. yan. smra. bar. hdug. cid. ce. na | de. nid. 
kyi. phyir j ran. dbaii. nid. kyi. dban. du. byas. nas. de. skad. du. 
br jod. kyis. (f. 131a) shes. pa. gsuns. te j gal. te. tsad, mar. gyur. 
pai. skyes. bu. byas. pai. bstan. bcos. lun. phvin. ci. ma. log. par. 
hchad. par. mthon. ba. med. na. ran. dban. nid. kyi, lun. gi. dgons. 
pa. nes. par. dkah. ba. yin. no. shes. brgod. pa. yin. no |j 

=!i?f[TO3#f ^ *r I ft frit 3^wn?cT i m 

trqif f!3 I 

w sq re q Kl ^ ^3^ 1 

da. ni. thsad. par. gyur. pai. skyes. bus. byas. pai. bstan. bcos. 
lun. phyin. ci. ma. log. par. hchad. pa. mthon. ba. las. lun. gi. 
dgons. pa. phyin. ci. [xyl.; ni] ma. log. par. nes. pa yin. shes. rah. 
nid. bshed. pai. phyogs. ston. pa. ni j thsad. mar. gyur. pai. shes. 
bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. gsuhgs. te] thsad. mar. gyur. pa. yah. yin. la] 
skyes. bu. yah. yin. pas. na. thsad. mar. gyur. pai. skyes. bu. ste j 
hphags. pa. klu. sgrub. shabs. la. sogs. pa. o j de. rnams. kyis. 
byas. pai. bstan. bcos. tej dbu. ma. rtsa. bai. ses. rab. la. sogs. pa. o| 
de. yah. ci. lta. bu. she. ne] lun. phyin. ci. ma. log. par. hchad. 
pa. o|[ de. mthon. ba. ni. rna. bai. rnam. par. ses. pas. thos. pa. 
ste] mthon. bai. don. thos. pa. la. bya. o || lun. gi. dgons. pa. lies, 
pa. ni. dei. sgo. nas. lun. gi. dgons. pa. nes. pa. o|| hdii. don. ni. 
hdi. yin. te] kho. bo. dan. hdra. ba. rnams. kyis. lun. gi. dgons. 
pa. nes. par. dkah. ba. yin. gyi | ho. na. kyah. slob, [xyl.; slodL] 
dpon. klu. sgrub. [xyl.; sgrubs] shabs. kyis. de. kho. na. nid. 
dnos. su. gzigs. pa. yin. pas. des. mdsad. pai. bstan. bcos. kyi. sgo. 
nas. lun. gi. dgons. pa. ses. pa. yin. no. shes. pai. tha. thsig. go]) 

fci ^qfqqCidiq^qi^qiri ssi 
aniFnfvwiqisfqqCfdrsqwiqd # 1 

cqi^ I sRiopajnsr an&wii&NKKqi i %; 

m i qStesn* 1 1 

ct^&T wri 1 1 

anroiftsn^sqqr^ i araprefc i aR*isfta»raiftin$ 

VI— 23 
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i swift sisioficRnsrsTO 

3TFRii%nti im ii ^ i: 

chos. shes. bya. ba. ni. phuii. po. la. sogs. pa. o|| zab. mo. ni. 
ston. pa. Sid. kyi. ran. bshin. can. no|| rigs. pa. shes. bya. ba. ni. 
dbu. ma. rtsa. bai. ses. rab. la. sogs. pa. gsuns. las. so|| hphags. 
pa. klu. sgrub. gshuh. lugs. las. shes. bya. ba. ni. hphags. pa. klu. 
sgrub. shabs. kyis. bsad. pai. dbah. du. byas. nas. so| ji. ltar. gnas. 
pai. lugs, bshin. brjod. par. bya. shes. bya. ba. ni. dbu. rtsa. bai 
ses. rab. la. sogs. pa. ji. ltar. rnam. bshag. byas. pa. de. ltar. brjod 
par. bya. shes. pai. tha. thsig. go|| 

| I I ^1% | 

| HcTg-qcT # | m 

m l 

ci. lta. ba. nid. ces. bya. ba. ni. chos. rnams. kyi. (f. 131b) 
rah. bshin. gah. yin. pa. o|| chos. rnams. kyi. [bdag. nid.] yah. 
dag. pai. (pa. ji?) lta. ba. .nid. ces. bya. ba. ni. ston. pa. nid. do | j ci. 
ltar. gnas. pa. bshin. du. brjod. par. bya. ojj shes. bya. ba. ni. 
phyin. ci. ma. log. par. brjod. par. bya. o. shes. pai. tha. thsig. go|| 

=qqiciwftl% | q: I qqfal SflcWltf W- 

■ajcf | ^qcll I # | ^Mqgsq?! |cq£: | 

lun. phyin. ci. ma. log. par. nes. pa. shes. bya. ba. ni. gal. 
te. hphags. pa. klu. sgrub. shabs. la. de. kho. na. hid. khon. du. 
chud. pa. hdod. najj dei. thse. lun. phyin. ci. ma. log. par. nes. 
pa. de. la. yod. pa. nid. du. hgyur. ba. lasj de. la. de. kho. na. nid. 
khoh. du. chud. pa. yod. dam. med. pa. the. thsom. za. bas. lun. 
phyin. ci. ma. log. par. nes. pa. ji. ltar. yod. ce. na| deja. 
Ian. bstan. par. bya. bai. phyir | lun. las. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. 
pa. gsuns. te j 

cTSJ ct?q[fqq<[cimi%^ql I tRq cMiqqtqtefer !f Q^*T 

*roftq<ten*^*ra: *qi^t cre%R5n%qi^iqif- — «w*wr^n^i 

dge. slon. shes. bya. ba. ni. non. myons. pa. bcom. pas. so| 
dpal. dan. Idan. pa. ni._ [xyl.j pai] bsod. nams. kyi. thsogs. dan. 
ldan. pas. so| ches. grags. pa. ni. phyogs. bcu. grags. pa. bsgrags. 
pas. so || klu. shes. bya. ba. ni. klu. sgrub. ces. bya. ste| dper. na. 
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hjigs. scle. la. hjigs. pa. shes. brjod. laj de. bshin. du. hphags. pa. 
klu. sgrub. la. klu. shes. brjod. pa. la. skyon. yah. ma. yin. no|| 
yod. dan. med. pai. phyogs. hjig. pa. shes. bya. ba. ni. yod. pa. 
dan. med. pai. phyogs. dag. pa. [la.] bgag. nas. dbu. mai. thsul. la. 
gnas. pa. yin. no. shes. bya. bai. tha. thsig. go)| bla. na. med. pa. 
ni. theg. pa. chen. po. ste J de. las. mchog.jtu. gyur. pa. theg. pa. 
gshan. med. pas. so|| rab. tu. dgah. bai. sa. bsgrubs. shes. bya. ba, 
ni. thams. cad. kyi. de. kho. na. hid. mhon. du. mdsad. pai. rab. 
In. dgah. bai. sa. thob. nas. so. shes. bya. dai. don. to |[ 

i *ti w. ?nni#r ftcr q«n tfRRFRq 4m 

cT^Tf *TRT R ^IRTSfq 1 WRq^RSH # | 

t%rt I 3^ rihr m 
^q^qFTFcRWRrra; i mm #cnmi% 1 etriwmRqffr 
5%rr srWt: 1 

luh, gshan. bstan. par, bya. bai. phyir. | yah. hphags. shes. 
bya. ba. la. sogs. gsuhs. te| li, tsi. bi. shes. bya. ba, ni. rus. so|| 
gshon. nu. shes. bya. ba. ni. lo. huh. bas, so|| mthar. gis. shes. 
bya. ba. ni. dri. ma. med. pa. la. sogs. pai. sai. rim. pas. so[| 

fid | 3JF?qqei I 1 1 

gal. te. luri. ji. Itar. thsad. ma. yin. te| hdi. ltar. lun. hes. pa. 
zad. pas. byas. pa. yin. pas. na. thsad. ma. hgyur. ram] skyes. bus. 
ma. byas. pa. yin| de. la. phyogs. dan. po. ni. ma. yin. te| nes. pa. 
zad. pa. (f. 132a) ni. hdod. chags. la. sogs. pai. nes. pa. zad. pa. 
dan] yah. dag. pai. don. ji. Ita. ba. bshin. du. mthoh. ba. dan. 
Idan. pa. dan] brtse. ba. la. sogs. pai. yon. tan. dan. ldan. bya. o|| 
des. byas. pa. ni. nes. pa. zad. pas. byas. pa. shes. brjod. par. bya. 
ba. yin. la] hes. pa. zad. pas. byas. pa. yin. pas. hes. par. mi. nus. te] 
gan. gi. phyir. gshan. gyi. sems. ses. par. ma. nus. pa. dei. phyir. 
ro|| hdi. ltar. gshan. gyi. sems. ses. pa. ni. hbras. bui. sgo. nas. 
yin. la] ho. boi. sgo. nas. ni. ma. yin. te] de. hid. bsgrub. par. 
bya. ba. yin. pas. so|| lus. kyi. bya. ba. la. sogs. pai. hbras. bu. yah. 
skyes. bui. hdod. pas. gshan. du. bya. bar. nus. pa. yin. tej hdod. 
chags. dan. bcas. pa. rnams. hdod. chags. dah. bral. bai. bya. ba. 
byed. par. mthoh. ba. dan|| hdod. chags. dah. bral. ba. rnams. 
hdod. chags dah. bcas. pa. bshin. du. bya. ba. byed. par. mthoh. 
bas. dei. phyir. hes. pa. zad. pa. hid. kyi. rtags. hes. par. mi. nus. 
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pas nes. par. dkah. ba. yin. no|| des. na. nes. pa. zad. pas. byas. 
par. mi. nes. pas. Inn. nes. pa. zad. pas. byas. Sid. du. ma. grub. 

bo || 

(lit. qfq) SIIW. WW 5RPR f cT^TT ft I 
3WM ^ 31 I cf5f ^TTST: 383: I 83'l'WT 

f| ^RoRpni^K: qqi^tq'dsspi qqiTtiFP^ i 

rlcfclt 8jl0T^l3frI fc^qcT | 83l g l<W$cf 3 I 

qwra; qtfqwqqsreq cRqra; I cwi it l ^iqqfiq 33 %rt i 
^ ?3^q§-RT | cR3*3 I qnf^l%3lft3iTfol3 s# 5 ^ 

3F5RT ^133 3ITO ! UI30TI I%FTI%3raR% fSTt | 

!%353iiRoif SSI t; S cRsra; eflmSRafca: iqtswfqqqr 

^H^q: 1 qq #T$ratKiTfa«ftq en*nu afe: i 

skyes. bus. ma. byas. pai. luh. yah. thsad. ma. nid. du. mi 
hgrub. ste | hdi. Itar. skyes. bus. ma. byas. pai. lun. thsad. mar 
smra. ba. rnams. hdi. Itar. brjod. pa. yin. te | skyes. bu. ni. yon. 
tan. dan. skyon. gyi. rten. du. gyur. pa. yin. pas. dei phyir. de. yis 
byas. pai. nag. rnams. la. phyin. ci. log. gi. don. yah. srid. la | 
bden. pai. don. yah. srid. pas | des. skyes. bu. log. pas. don. 
phyin. ci. log. tu. ston. pai. the. thsom. ldog. pas. skyes. bus. ma. 
byas. pai. thsig. thsad. mar. hdod. pa. yin. shes. pa. o || de yah. 
hthad. pa. ma. yin. te j gaii. gi. phyir. hag. rnams. kyi. phyin. ci. 
log. dan | bden. pa. nid. kyi. rten. du. gyur. pa. yon. tan. dan. 
skyon. dan. Idan. pai. skyes. bu. log. pas. don. med. par. thal. bar. 
hgyur. te | bden. pa. nid. dan. brdul. ba. nid. las. tha. dad. du. 
gyur. pai. rnarn. pa. gshan. med. pas. so || 

= mm? mmsn mmm q tefq l q*n ft I 

3RtWITWWM3T^q ^ 351% I ^ Tf I 

R^crqiTO ftqfopfo #131% I *#3l% | set: 

^cnte^RPlfrS^: ^31^3 3r3R 5Rm%q% I 
ffq i qt33q% i qwra; qqqiqi f^qtlq?M?33jRapjcT- 
(iit. ansra^q) 3<qqNf3t%s3f3fqi^qi aqq^q sra^sr l qm- 
ftonsnwif i«R^cTR3iRFcRiqi3T3( I 

gshan. yah. (f. 132b) mgrin. pa. la. sogs. pai. gnas. dan. byed. 
pas. sgra. rnams. hbyuh. bar. mthon. bai. phyir. ci. thar. na. 
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skyes. bus. ma. byas. pa. yin. par. hgyur j gal. te. gnas. dan. byed 
pa. la. sogs. pas. sgra. gsal. bar. byed. pa. yin, gyi j skyed. par. 
byed. pa. ni. ma. yin. no. she. na | de. yah. mi. rigs, te j gal. te. 
gsal. bar. byed. na, gsal. ba. nid de. sgra. rnams. kyi. rah, bshin. 
khyad. par, can. du. hgyur. ba. yin. nam] sgra. la. sgrib. pa. med. 
par. hgyur. baam | hon. te. ses. pa. skyed. par. byed. pa. yin. te j 
de. la. sgra. rnams. rah. bshin. gyi. khyad. par. du. byed. pa. ni. 
ma. yin, te j rtag. pa. nid. yin. pa. so| sgrib. pa. dan. bral. ba. yah. 
ma. yin. te | rtag. pa. nid. yin. pai. phyir. skrib. pas. sgra. la. 
cun. zad kyan. ma. byes. yin. pai. phyir. ro|j ses. pa. yah. ma. yin. 
te| rtag. pai. phyir. sgra. mams, rgyun. du. ses. pa. skyed. pa. run. 
ba. yin. pas. so|| des. 11a. gsal. bar. byed. pa. mi. hthod. do]j des. 
na, skyes. bus. ma. byas. pa. nid, du. ma. grub. pas. luh. thsad. 
ma. ji. Itar. yin. she. na || 

nig; I | ?r Ig; i 

cTS[fq R ggjR. | gfl sq®Jcf I SRMR % cP^RT 
ft; m ^gtTOWR: gg fRSRRR. i 
r gg skrt l flgrRig; i rmr^wr: i 

fggfcgrg; 3tprotr sisiRraftfawRig; i Rnq ir[rrrr] i 
fggjcgrg; qi^Rf spgg fRgR#rr%q ig; I gg sqres: Riqqgg I 
ajg; sotrpir: stri^r I ?R %g; i 

de. la. Ian. ni. ci. Itar. hjig. rten. pai. thsad. ilia. yin. pas. de. 
bshin. du. luh. yah. thsad. ma. yin. te | hdi. Itar. hjig. rten. na. 
hbrel. ba. dan. rjes. su. mthun. pai. thabs. dan. Idan. pa. dan | 
skyes. bui. don. rjod. par. byed. pa. dan | mi. bslu. bai. thsig. ni. 
thsad. mar. hdod. pa. yin. no|| de. la. hbrel. ba. ni. gah. du. thsig. 
rnams. kyi. yan. lag. dan | yan. lag. can. du. gyur. pas. sgrub. pa. 
am | dgag. paam. | btan. snoms. kyi. don. gcig. rtogs. par. 
byed. gah. yin. po. o || de. la. gah. ma. hbrel. bai. thsig. de. ni. 
thsad. ma. [ma.] yin. te | dper. na. se. hbru. [xyl.: se. hu.] bcu. 
sgyed. bu. gsum. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. Ita. bu. ste | hdi. 
rnams. gcig. la. ne. bar. [b]sdu. ba. med. yin. te 1 phan. chun. 
hbrel. ba. med. pai. phyir. ro || rjes. su. mthun. pai. thabs. ni. 
gah. hbras. bu. sgrub. pai. thabs. sgrub. par. nus. pa. de. Ia. rjes. 
mthun. pai. thabs. shes. bva. o || de. Ita. bui. thsig. ni. hjig. rten. 
pai. thsad. ma. nid. du. las. len. gyi | de. las. gshan. pa. ni. ma. 
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vin te I dper. [f. 133a] na. dug. shi. bar. bya. bai. phyir. hjog. 
poi' gtsug. gyi. nor. bu. len. pai. bstan. bcos. bshin. no|| de. Itar. 
gyur? pa?yin. kyan. gal. te. skyes. bui. don. brjod. pa. ma. yin. 
par gyur. na. dei. thse. thsad. ma. ma. yin. te | dper. na. bya. rog. 
gi. so. rtog. pai. bstan. bcos. bshin. no|| de. dag. de. lta. bur. gyur. 
kyah. rtog. dpyod. byas. nas. mi. slu. ba. yin. na. dei. thse. thsad. 
ma. yin. gyi | gshan. du. na. ma. yin. te | dper. na. mnon sum. 
dan. rjes. su. dpag. pa. dan | luh. gis. gnod. pan don. lta. bu. o ||. 


_ ^ grpfpia I W SFIPf CTO 3TFWisfq 

5mm I 5WI ft I 3ft <3*TO. #t- 

i a* qiqqRTOwr#- 

^ I a* 

qffq I ^ fRIK 1 

^ «*33^^ 1 ^ ^ 

31^ 1 ddi s^ra- i m fasrepwra 

1 * 

JR! 0 ! 3 !. 1 *WT I 

mzmfc ssr sum. l mwT l ™ 

qiI%dlS 5 T: I 


mi. bslu. ba. shes. bya. ba. ni. ci. lta. bu. she. na | brjod. 
par. bya. ste I hdi. yul. gsum. ste | mnon. sum. dan j lkog. tu. 
gyur. pa. dan | sin. tu. lkog. tu. gyur. pa. o || de. la. bstan. bcos. 
las mnon. sum. du. hdod. pai. dhos. po. rnams. la. mnon. sum. 
gyi. yul. gyi. dhos. por. gyur. Sid. mnon. sum. gyis. mi. gnod. mi. 
bslu. ba. ste | dper. na. shon. po. la. sogs. pa. bshin. no || de. 
bshin. du. mnon. sum. la. sogs. pa. ma. yin. par. hdod. pai. diios. 
po rnams. mnon. sum. ma. yin. pa. Sid. grub. pas. mnon. sum. 
gyis. mi. gnod. pa. ste | hdi. Itar. gshan. gyis. mnon. sum. ba. 
fiid. du. bstan. pa. Sid. sans, rgyas. pai. grub, mthah. las. mnon. 
sum ma. yin. pa. la | de. rnams. dpyah. na. mnon. sum. ma. yin. 
pa. kho. na. yin. te j dper. na. sgra. la. sogs. pai. rah. bshin. bde. 
la. sogs. pa. gah. yin. pa. ste | gah. gi. phyir. nan. gi. bdag. nid. 
kho. nar. dgah. ba. dan. gdun. bai. ran. bshin. can. gyi. bde. ba. 
dan. sdug. bshal. Sams. su. myon. ba. yin. gyi j sgra. la. sogs. pa. 
(xyl. add. pai. bde.=S^) la. gnas. pai. bde. ba. dan j sdug. bshal. 
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hams. su. myoti. ba, ma. yin. pas. so || hdi. ni. gratis, can. pai. 
hdod. pat. dban. du. byas. nas. brjod. pa. yin. no || bye. brag, 
pai. dbati. du. byas. nas. ni. rdsas. la. sogs. pai. mnon. sum. ma. 
yin. pa. bshin. no || hdi, liar. de. rnams. kyi. cha. sas. las. tha. 
dad. du. gyur. pai. cha. sas. las. hdu. bai. cha, sas, can. [f. 133b] 
khas. len. pa. dan ] las. kyati. hdegs. pa. dan j hjog. pa. daii j 
hgro. ba. dan ] hoti. ba. dati | bskum, pa. la. sogs. pas. rdsas. 
la[s.]tha. dad. duugyur. pai. mtion. sum. du. hdod. pa. dan | stod. 
pa. hid. la. sogs. pai. spyi. rdsas. las. tha. dad. pai. mtion. sum. 

hid. du, hdod yin. no (| de. mams. ni. mnon. sum. ma. 

yin. pa. ste J gati. [xyL: gan. zag.] gi. phyir. gzugs. su. la. sogs. pa. 
las. tha. dad. du. gyur. pai. rdsas. la. sogs. pa. gshan. mnon. sum, 
pa. yod. pa. ma. yin. te | de. las. lha. dad. du. gyur. pa. ma. 
dmigs. pai. phyir. ro || de. lta[r] . mthon. bai. dtios. po. mams. la. 
mi. bslu. ba. nid. ses. par. bya. o jj 

q^Nr m t%rh i ere mm: aRSenfarerer wri wm- 

IfTO? 3Tcq%0T 3R[I%cr: 3fl%gqiCr I W sffafe: I ^PT- 

jrew&wtarer f§«rfe* I sr: strIr areifor^ i 

ewr ft %f%5FaT3^^(onq; i enft 

l m ^ l q^rrs; 

^siicn^r fqsqe^wrqq; | a 3 qr^r- 

T^f 1 sMqerefapq ssr; I %tr- 

£to[*re]*#$9r n — w s^qreaeqscR: 1 ft 1 qqiwRi^- 

h|ct: s?qq€f sjf n%# ! 5%qqiq#qqqqqqeqfqi- 

{efaffq#rc srewflfosict 1 «pwi(»stod. 

pa. nid) %RPT I afSJcq- 

| q*qf^ WR\\' WW q#T | cTcT: 

Sqrjqor^q^r^ | cTRSTRI q^RT%#r#q I 

de. bshin. du. rjes. dpag, gi. yul. Ikog. tu. gyur. pai. dtios. 
po. rnams. la. rjes. dpag, gis. de, kho. na. bshin. du. grub, pa, ni, 
mi. bslu. ba* ste | dper. na, mi, rtag. pa. la. sogs. pa. o |j rjes. su. 
dpag. par. bya. ba. ma, yin. pai. rjes. su, dpag, par. bya. ba. ma. 
yin, pa. nid. du. grub. pas. rjes. su. dpag. pas. mi. gnod. pa. ni, 
mi. bslu. ba. ste j dper, na, gtso, bo. dan | dban. phyugs, la, sogs. 
pa. bshin. no || 



A PASSAGE ON PAINTING IN POTANA’S BHAGAVATA. 

by 

C. SlVARAMAMURTI, B. A., (HONS.) 

It is a short time back when peeping into the leaves of 
Potana’s Bhagavata I chanced to light upon a particular passage 
throwing a flood of light on the method of painting prevalent in 
the poet’s time and his close familiarity with detail. A thought 
that it would be useful to compare it with the texts on painting 
giving out rules in the execution of pictures and write a short 
note pointing out the close observance of the rules in the passage 
gave rise to this small essay. 

In the verse 

i5 A tfsaS8SM*»§e> o ubXx) i tfr D^cxoo-O^c k&8* 

Citralekha promises to paint the most beautiful youths of various 
classes like Yaksas, Kinnaras, Gandharvas, etc., for Usa to 
recognise and name the particular comely young man she had 
seen in her dream. The passage that comes next describes the 
process of Citralekha’s work and runs thus. 

ga»£owe!-0 Sto«&3oS> $$ 

-SvaoxoS oa»o So-0 

~ivo $So-£) &o§V- »£ sSweY^ozxiwo 

-^50 K0A?S cSt6^c^ 

jSx>o&e§§o oca^to02»t5o ^ 

•^TSoawpS o£) ?5b£> cco^oS)^d. 
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First the pata or canvas is taken up. It possesses a smooth 
and shining surface, the result of high polishing. In all texts on 
painting, the first requisite for a good picture is, it is stated, a 
highly polished surface on which to paint. Silparatna gives 
the following rule : — 





qsifi m h 


Citralekha now prepares Vajralepa whose importance in the 
production of a picture in colours cannot be underrated. The 
process of the preparation of Vajralepa is found stated in all 
books on painting since every colour is to be mixed with that 
before it is ready for use. The text as found in Abhilasitartha- 
Cintamani and Sivatattvaratnakara, which is an almost verbatim 
copy of that in the former, is 

q#fi Rw<?q qqi d&f i 
qRiWictf 11 
fwtr*3? qnstqq i 

qtft h 

sfo srcqct i 

?i%qqq^ f*qi Jfcnq^ 11 
Wi w qtfo ci^q: i 
iqsrofiq: qqr q^: sr^Rqlr (i 


The celestial damsel now takes the five important colours in 
separate golden and silver saucers. The rich metal mentioned 
for the saucers is merely indicative of the opulence of the painter; 
but saucers of some ordinary type are absolutely necessary. 
Five colours are referred to by Potana. Abhilasitartha- 
Cintamani mentions only four : 

^2 Si&w 31% aRt m 1 

ct«tt n 

^5 ^ fWf j 

qail ^ ii 

Indian texts on painting generally give only four colours as 
primary ones exceeding the western list by the addition of white, 
VI— 24 
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Sri Harsa the poet gives exactly four colours as primary ones in ’* 

his verse 

far: m it : 

What this additional colour referred to by Potana is, is a 
question. It must be in all probability Blue whose nature 
Abhilasitartha-Cintamani gives as 

= 5 f m 1 f 

I 

This colour is different from Kajjala (for Krsna) and is f 

absolutely essential for preparing secondary colours. These five 
colours are kept in separate cups so that they might be used as 
pure colours or mixed to produce secondary colour tints. 

Citralekha now takes up the Tulika. This is one of the three 
types of brushes with which to apply colours, Tulika, V artikd 
and Lekhani. The first is a fine colour pen for line work. The 
second is a sort of colour stump; and the third is the brush 
proper with soft animal hair at its tip. 1'he Tulika going also by 
the name of Tindu is to be made of a strong and hollowless 
bamboo of the thickness of the little finger with two nodes and at , 

its tip is to be placed a small copper pin with a grain’s length of , 

it protruding. Abhilasitartha-Cintamani gives it thus : ! 

sp&gagfctf gN is 

draft cflSR i 

The first outline of the picture is to be drawn with the Tulika 
or Vartika. It is only later that colour is applied. Hence it is 
stated, 

gl fd'pw q*r srferr gt: i 

and also 

It is therefore obvious why Citralekha took up the Tulika 

first. 

She is next represented as seeking a secluded spot where 
painting without any disturbance is possible. To satisfy the 
conditions given in Silparatna— 
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3^: 3^: I 

a sequestered spot is absolutely essential. 

She is now stated as drawing the most beautiful youths of 
all the three worlds. Attempting subjects from the three worlds 
is an essential rule with the Indian artists as is seen in Silparatna 

srffsrf m mm ^ 1 

?rasa*rrccrcelrcf wi II 

These are in short all the stages in drawing a picture and 
the small passage gives a very good idea of the process adopted 
by the artists of Potana’s day who, as is clear, stuck to the time- 
honoured customs in the realm of painting. 
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mm mr 

q mm> 11 H's n 

flwr fqqi qRcqq | I I%FHq 

fqftq 5T%fl?iqoi3T I snMira<?n*rq: I q^qrq qftfRqr%R 

^fq{q^q^O| q^gr^rqq^ | q%f cT5J l^q qil%rcfcj 

%q qrM^qi* i q|q fqtrqot qi#i # 

T^tfqqqqiqqcfi qitq f%f%^gT5 qqft i qft gq^icreq sn%ft E qi* i 
q^rgqwqssqi i crcuR^ricRq ^i%qn% » 

(148,1s) 3R qftfR ^TI%m ST^qqioi qifqfqfR 
cRRlfqtcq “f^iRq fqfFRq qr!%: J5 | <^4 

fqtiqqfq^qqtq: ftefct j qqfi #[% “atecq q=q” “ 3 ^ ^q 
ms qq” ff% 1 %its'qii; — “qqrq^Fciqr%^: =q^qcff 

*qqgqf” 1 # 1 q^qgRcrqi qqgqif — 


%;qr<% p? 

sn% fqqi ffTM ft Ferrer 1 

q^n%iqf^ *nfq R 3 ftw fqqaraqq q ; «qi§qi- 
ftqmqrerrftq; qi 1 crew qft ?n%rereq t qqg %r qi^q I 
q^ffFTqflfiq^qT^qTqcqi^raiqR^q 1 ci^r q^igqicfRTfqq q 
cRq qrfqciireq ?n% fqqi 1 <#r srfeqirqtsfq sregcRi: II 

(150, 1) fa =q | qqqq^ 1%R ?rfti$J q^qq^q | 

qqqq qw^i qre<qq 1 crf ft — 

q r%^qqfq ft <j&qtb\ 11 He n 

1. This line is cited in qo ff%, P. 80, L. 7. (L. V. p,) 

2. SfftspTSfrftr, chap. III. 17. (L. V. P.) 

3. These two lines cited in qo ffa, p. 82, L. 11 . CL. V. p.) 
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^1% T%FT cIR? 5TI%: I cRT 3cq?Rt fqqtS§- 

q#cq qqfq | 3Rcqqf%% %g. I ftlRT ^RcflET ^tcj^ | 

W ^ f?q Rl% =W f?% <1^ i ^1% | 

er% =qiqR qi^ I M =q altar qn% ftewiq: | 

(150,13) qq SET ^ I qqif =q^ct% 

<m fq^n fq?rcr %q igcrr i 
cfwic'R^a Igm ft sra^qq 2 n i 

5Tiirs c g^ i 

ra^q% qiq^cftqfeq resqt I 
qfe qisqi%cTsq: f£m swfo? q;: 3 || fi% i 

awiWb i qfr qi *rrq: i%iq#: sifaftsMter 
%qfq | crcq gjRqqq H qfc fe*# qi *nq: qrraiqtrq: 
I%fT^tcqgi^qiqiqi%cIsq: i f^Tgffq I q^cTT qi: 

t^qciR u I 

qts^q f^qci *nq: grsMis^q q;q< i 
3jqi«iq^ teeqwq q g^ 4 n |i% s 

^cqqqq: | qiq I%fq qi%fq?Tqq^ fee# | cTT%^f 
qTI%q^8Jcf 3cHI%^r qf I qsir%g;r^ I Sfteqtc^^q^ q 
qrf«^%cf i ajq teqq^ I feqig; crsft^r q gsq?r | ^ 
q^qqqkqgqf^t q fe^qicf qfiqf^q. I q^qqqiqqwiiq 
^ifqiqtRq is 

(i52, 4 ) OT'qqiqpriiq qrfefeftfq q^iqif I 

1. cf. %o qo p. 357, l. 17: 3Tfqr%i qqci^q iraqR q«nqqi I 
and JIo ffq. p. 458. L. 13 : qKRRq^ ; p. 459. L, 5. qRTqqqif^qiqRJ^ I 

2. (p. L. Vaidya, verse 208) w harem the Tib. reads 
for <S55 and cp,<3qf for %gqr in the second line. 

3. JIo 5TMo X. 10. 

4. Ibid. X. 11. 
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qt ft i 

FRsqqRTqfFR 

qn%fqqrq*q i*Rifq?R?q qi mtn qif^cRt *m% i%r Fig; i 
crct <rcsr 51%: q* fliil 1 ^ng. i 

(152.12) wm\^ \ qwra; i 

tore; #ci sqf^rto 

ct#?ctr fi% 3r?q sift g^RiqqfsfCwqifqg; ecRnn^- 

gw^iq^to i mv ^cTFmq^^s tow- 

^gajaii: ^FcfRtc3^T% | % R FR: 3FTFq fqR 3FRRR TO*gq- 

*Fq=% l crfri. qi^RitoR qreRRtqqittg- 

SPWqcF *r(r i qq ?qi^ i 

(153,6) 3RKRfcricqig; qj4 qR I %R. I qqRRFW 
to g%qcTq% I 

sf mzm n n n% i 
ft q^ Tcqitow %to% r i) 

(153.12) 3f5rn; — 

torc^f ^ 5 rf%vrr: 
to m 3 2 ^ i 

^%5T^ 

1. The commentary has a negation (mi. gyur. ro=R°) which is 
not found in the verse and seems inexplicable. (L. V. P.) 

2. f^rRqrf^q:. 

3. See VI. 14. c, d above. 
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qsrfq m si^goiRf scnfotf fn«r: qjwii i eunfo 

eRRRI#?!RISR H *RcT: I cRT HI *R$j | 

<R#nT%t: 

^ 5f3 

i 

sfPr^cfR^f jj pir li n 

33 TT er*R 5 Ri: II 

( 154 , 4 ) q^qtfftraroi 3 #sisrtrt?rcrt h h%h||% i 

SFTc^ra; TOHPcR^ # RcRTHRI^ — 

%fr^r?RrOT w: 

*r iNaRnron wwi 1 

^Wf%T R % !%%!• 

ST WcfFFRT ?r pip II li 

g^RRcTi h gfgmeft crt hr: 11 

(154,13) cr ^fgqifieRie^PRT faiFrerwrafc 

R: H R%HgRieRFHIRR I ^ R^R 

rrrrcR I 3 Rl r |4 fan t%r nreftfaret witet II 

(154,17) tRQxR gn: RHcTlf^THq^ROIRRi; fifpRBft 
3 t 4 ish 4 giH^gm^RR 3 iii — 

3RRt ^T%MT%- 

zmmfa fa® r srer%: 1 

®RRfr«r *rerr 

^fiP^r ^ 11 ^ 11 


1. Tib. ner. spras = ^qg?r ? 
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cTcqRqraif^ I clfttW 

qr%w«ncTJT I cnpRHflWR^ qiifojdr ^fn%4 =q§p%% graft 

#R 3fll% I *T g R§RT%RRcT | ifaHJI 

(155,14) 3 rt m =srgftf %4 srrccflfft teq 

i%R!^fRqqc%r i 

JTW mi^fKcf^RJfCRr^ I 

*nt 5 hf ?Tnr#^ w n $\ u 

w q^gsfrqqrf^iqir^ ^raiRoft rruri wi & 31#<t- 

1 a£rcif l re; 3 ^n%FcTR: ^^ 2 %HH?cqgsFqif§;- 

•o 

t%scT 3 T hr gq^w^r i m\ 4Rif^4i srtfRtf ft*n hRmhth 
fqiHg^fft i qi h^ihothctt i cr 3 Mi%q#Hiftfftfq?rft 
$w. i qq# 3 s^%|te^FcT^f i ^iwqcTqwraraiqst h<?ph- 


h qinfqwi^qq h% i j? crfr4s{rt i ^4 


fqirftsrq qpq^ || q4 hr 

(156, 14 ) 4 §?qqqiR3^ | 

^rr%- 


HlRcT || 



m f#n% ft **h 4 n n 


1. Tib. ne. bar. bsgyur. ba = that which transforms, ? 

2. Dr. Poussin reads (P. 156,4) hphans. pa (—fs&fl) for hphags 
C=3 Tt4.) 

3. p. 156,9 Read dan. ba(=U5) for dad, pa (=3HT) 

4. Tib. mam. pa. gcig. tu. na= 
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(156,19) I 3iTO I 

W ft 

imnft M 1 2 3 wm i 

<3#*- 

ITOT^FW # * ^ U '•> 


^ r*»f* ♦ 

q^5f RtTOTOcF^qT ^^’TIWgT'TfRT ^ScRg^- 
i cri ?qlsfq =qf TOeair^qn^iTOlq =q§?%Hi- 
w i f^rraRRprerfq TOgarofai^Mqiil* ^srol- 
5 qq% I Wtoto^w to. I totto ll 


(157,13) 3i¥l%TO%H^ Is: * =qiTO: I ft aft I 

! TOI *er i dtatorit- 

fqfRgcq?icf i g =a ^rca l a fis • 

cT^qgtfig. | wm^ I 


c^n a aw m- 

g w?r ^ 
^imraflpN P>M ^ !! 


%% I qfl ^ a«n- 

^TRt^fR2[#iflqFf> i c ql i «r fqqfl i wq iqqll 

crqrfl^fH^^'TT^ an% I cm TOR ^H&TO. II 


1 . Tib. yid sems = FHF T^tT FTF-Ej SjiMlFdW | 

2 . Dr. Poussin remarks : je ne comprends pas, p. 157 , L. 10 , 

gan gis na. Mis * 

3 . FF *?lrft:.- 
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m * I5: 

to ft *r mm I5: 1 

# mi qtor 1 ^ettof it i^toqTOTO cntfWf- 

«RI%q5qiq^ffg; 

%i5T5n%Rqf^'TRTO#iRfRqvf ¥?qr% I frwra; w <RTto 
^|mii flgtstoig: cfqf ?qrr toft ?r toTORqitotg: | 
toTO I 

m%$N f¥#TOf>r- 
«\ ^ _ 
f^fHScr ^TSSRf 11 ^ 11 

ctw^ RTsfq 3*nto^roi m crfi^t r§ i% rrr^ 
c rf*5TO II «rt to 

(159,5) 3^f % q: qRf[{ 3 t&: 

i <T TOWTO £|T I 
3?#f Rto to# 

RUF^TO 3q®TORTO ^TO # 
TOnqwif q*: mk^ I i%s%r f%*tto ^m%TO 
#r 1 Mwi^qrgq^q^RT m% toro. 

*qj#qTO # I cwi ekrsqq^RtR qwiq * toKTO 
# =q 1 cri %R^?SF%^ifq 3ra>TO I 

TOiRtor ftiwflito $r *r: qtof qfe: <r a jrftsn- 
m cRqcn *n«ito#^PT sran^iicr qq rqqrtr *ip % ito: 1 


1. It may also be read : ^a^RT. ..... .Wf^TR 1 

2. =qgj 1%TR | 
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(i 6^, 4 ) Fqtswnmft^sft f I 

st : 

sufa f ^ ti ii 


ftfFftqiq ftq4 =R<3 «TII%T ^RFfcT: I 
srfrftq^ftq ^R^Fct cto^st: II 
q wRi q ftfft: sr =3 ^3 *r wi: I 
qjl^ftrcn ir% ll # II 


(160,17) q gtst i 

^qqj- ft qct^T H^cTRSRT f^ 2 II ^W?TRcft- 

cglfti^ gxfilft | R^McRf ?^HR 3 UI^RcI || 


(161, 4 ) <R ft qqqq( c&feWROT WWR! I 
§3ftd4f#^qnft 4 | =q§ftf%4 wtf%4 stMP^i ftrfi%4 
jF^%q «?4 3#%i matf%4 §#%4 5*.%W 
fRqRRR SI%1%4 4Rft(4 FJcffF44 OTftf%4 Sf^4 

3TfIcTqi|[RqT4lF^4 3flf$UT I 5 ^ ^gft^4 


Rtqcqsqg qjq3Fq4 I qftfS 3M§ qR^TcT I F cPfgRI^qq. I 
q?i =q§tti%q^ l 6 w cpq sqqiio I ^qr RxfigfsRte q 
gftsft qq: qiqqfftcf: I R 3 *sR5 qRRl^r Rxfigq^ft q 
gfe: i 34 =qf % p^ 4 =q ftaPit%e^^iTOi|4 r gftqct i 
RcR ftqftci 4mq f ff4^4 i q<ft qRWfftcn I 

q g ^ q^nRcl^i^q I ^ ^^1 «§WW*WR 


1. c5fiq. 33 (Kyoto) p. 168. (Verse No. 52.) and p. 167. (Verse 
No. 58.) 

2. Cf. Ibid. p. 75. 

3. Cf. Ibid. p. 188- 

4. The list from H^pqfxT § 108. (L. V. P.) 

5. Cf. the text cited in fegRTo p. 261,4. (L. V. P.) 

6. Tib* ji. ltar. htshal* bar. bgyi. 


MAHiPALA OF THE CANpAKAU^IKAM. 



Prof. K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, m. a., 

Professor of Indian History, University of Madras. 

The Candakausikam is a Sanskrit drama of five acts by 
Ksemisvara. Poor in its plot and execution, and mediocre in iis 
poetry, the play lacks all title to distinction. The story of Haris- 
candra in itself lacks dramatic quality, and Ksemisvara’s hand- 
ling of it has not made it more attractive. Our concern however 
is not with the literary art of Ksemisvara or his lack of it. Our 
aim is to discuss the identity of King Mahlpala whom he mentions 
in the following verse in the prelude to the Candakausikam : 

Yah sam-sritya prakrti-gahanam-arya-Canakya-nitim 
Jitva Nandan kusuma-nagaram Candragupto jigaya | 
Karnatatvam dhruvam-upa-gatan-adya taneva hantum 
Dor-darpadhyah sa punar-abhavac-chri-mahipaladevah|| 

We are thus told by the poet that his patron was a Mahipala- 
deva born to chastise the Karnatas : and by a curious conceit, 
Mahlpala is said to be a re-incarnation of the Mauryan emperor 
Candragupta, and the Karnatas of the Nandas who were over- 
thrown by Candragupta following the lead of Canakya. 

Mahlpala, the patron of Ksemisvara, is generally identified 
with the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler of Kanauj, who was also the 
patron of Rajasekhara, and whose reign extended roughly from 
A. D. 914 to 945.1 Professor Sten Konow observes : “ Pischell 
has rightly identified this Mahipaladeva with Mahipala, the lord 
of Pratihara, for whom the Balabharata of Rajasekhara was 
intended. We know also from Balabharata I, 7 that Raja- 
sekhara’s protector led extensive campaigns in the south." 

The identity of Mahipala, the patron of Ksemisvara, with 
the Gurjara ruler of Kanauj has, however, sometimes been called 


1. J. R. A. S. 1904, p. 655. 
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into question. The editors of the Balabhdrata of Rajasekhara in 
the Kavyamala add a note to the Balabhdrata verse I, 7, in which 
they quote the verse of Ksemisvara on Mahipala and observe : 
sa evdyamapi Mahlpdladeva Hi tu na niscayah . Mr. R. D, Banerji 
has made a sustained effort in recent years to uphold the con- 
jecture of Mr. Haraprasad Sastri that the famous Pala ruler, 
Mahipala I of Bengal A. D. 974-1026, was the patron of Ksemi- 
svara, Mr. R. D. Banerji also seeks to explain the allusion in 
Ksemlsvara's verse to the Karnatas as a reference to the celebrat- 
ed expedition sent by Rajendra I Gangai-konda-cola. This ex- 
pedition was charged with the task of bringing the sacred water 
of the Ganges for the purification of the Cola country, and its 
commander was instructed to fight and overcome any opposition 
to the enterprise from the foreign kings through whose territory 
the Cola army had to march to and fro. 1 2 Banerji holds that this 
expedition was repulsed by Mahipala I of Bengal about A. D. 
1024.2 

These views of Banerji were examined at some length by 
Or. S. K. Aiyangar in his essay on Gangai-konda-Cola. 3 Dr. Aiyari- 
gar showed that the Karnatas of the Candakatisika, the opponents 
of Mahipala, could not have been the Co|a forces who were mostly 
Tamils, and that Ksemisvara must have referred to the wars of 
the Gurjara Mahipala I with the Rastrakutas. He also pointed 
out that there was no evidence either in Pala or in Cola inscrip- 
tions in favour of Banerji's theory of a victory gained against the 
Cola forces by the Pala ruler of Bengal. Influenced rather 
unduly by a somewhat forced interpretation he put upon the 
verse from the Candakausikam , Dr. Aiyangar adumbrated a 
theory that the' Rastrakuta power overthrown by Gurjara Mahi- 
pala I had its location in Magadha. Because Mahipala and his 
Karnataka foes are compared to Candragupta and the Nan das 
respective^ in the verse of Ksemisvara, Dr. Aiyangar has argued 
that the scene of Mahlpala’s victory must have also been in 
Magadha. Accordingly he supposes that a branch of the Rastra- 
kutas, who had for sometime held a principality in Central India, 
were compelled after the rise of the Candela power in the tenth 
century to move into Magadha, where they created for themselves 


1. Tiruvdlahgddu plates vv. 109, 110. 

2. The Pal as of Bengal , p, 73, 

3. Sir Asutosh Silver Jubilee volumes Orientalia, Part 2, pp. 559 ff. 
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a kingdom 4 which bore the name Dandabhukti as forming either 
a part or the whole of their 'former fief/ 1 Not only is this history 
of Rastrakuta migration into Magadha unsupported by any tan- 
gible evidence, but the hypothesis is really unnecessary. The 
need for it arises from pursuing the analogy between Mahlpala 
and Candragupta to lengths to which it was not meant to be pur- 
sued by Ksemisvara. The whole point of a comparison is, and 
here it is a similarity underlying the utpreksd of the verse, that 
there is some sddrsya in the midst of many differences between 
the two objects of comparison, and we shall see presently that the 
sddrsya in this comparison is really to be sought in the exile of 
the king from his country by the success of his enemies, and his 
regaining possession of it by diplomacy and foreign aid. The 
clause u yah sanisritya-prahdi-gahandtn dvya-cdnakya miim ' — 
seems to furnish the real clue to the point of comparison; the 
statement that Candragupta captured Kusu managaram from his 
enemies should not be taken to imply that Mahlpala did the 
same thing over again. 2 3 

There is also another difficulty in the position of Dr. Aiyangar. 
If Dandabhukti was in its origin a military fief in Magadha in the 
occupation of the Rastrakutas, one may ask how it passed into 
the hands of Dharmapala who is said to have ruled it at the time 
of the Ganges expedition of Rajendra Cola's troops ? In seeking 
to answer this question, Dr, Aiyangar admits the possibility that 
the Karnatas (Rastrakutas) of Magadha may have been conquer- 
ed by Mahlpala I of Bengal, who may have employed Dharmapala, 
one of his relatives, in a subordinate capacity in the newly 
conquered territory. He says: 3 44 The defeat of the Karnatas by 
Mahlpala, the Pala king, and his conquest of the territory 
in consequence, are just possible on this basis, but it 
would, in the circumstances in which the fact is mentioned, be 
better to refer the defeat of the Karnatakas to Mahlpala, the 
Gurjjara." One more extract will place Dr. Aiyan gar's contention 
in a clearer light : “ It seems a provable hypothesis that the 

Karnatas of Magadha that figure in the records of the Pala kings 
of Bengal were the Rastrakiitas who settled themselves in Central 
India, and cutting off political relationship with the mother dynasty 


1. op cit r pp. 557-8. 

2. Contra Dr. Aiyangar, op cit % p. 560. 

3. op. cit, pp. 558-9. 
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made for themselves a kingdom first in Central India and subse- 
quently in Magadha. It is the ascent to power of Mahipala, the 
Gurjara, that brought them under a political eclipse so effec- 
tively that we lose sight of them altogether all through the tenth 
century. It is this fact that seems to be preserved in the gatha 
of the Candakausika. There is no need, therefore to postulate 
a Karnataka contingent in Rajendra Coja’s army, and of its being 
left behind to hold the territory of Magadha in behalf of 
Rajendra Coja.” 1 

In a paper on Pala chronology, Mr. Banerji returned to the 
charge in 1928, and traversed the opinions of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 
cited above. 2 He pointed out that there is no proof of the exist- 
ence of an independent Rastrakuta or Karnataka power in Bihar 
in the 10th century A. D., or indeed in any part of northern 
India. In this Mr. Baner ji seems to be right, as also in rejecting 
the identification of Dandabhukti with Bihar. The Cola inscrip- 
tions and the Ramacarita and its commentary alike support 
Mr. Banerji’s identification of Dandabhukti with a part of the 
modern district of Midnapore. 

~ But then, he betrays his unfamiliarity with the details of the 
evidence of the Cola inscriptions, and draws rather freely on his 
imagination when he says of the Coja invaders : “ Though the 
Bhaglrathl was reached, the Cola general actually refrained from 
capturing and plundering Gauda, the ancient capital of the Palas, 
which lay a few miles across the Ganges. We have no reason to 
believe that a roving band of South Indian marauders, like the Cdla ' 
army, was composed of devout ascetics who religiously refrained 
from rapine and plunder, filled their vessels with the holy water 
of the Ganges and retraced their way home with their eyes shut 
as soon as their objective was gained. The Tirumalai inscription 
says that the Co}a army reached Uttara Radha after putting Mahi- 
pala to flight. The inscription ends abruptly and therefore there 
is no reason to doubt the evidence of the Candakausikam that a 
king named Mahipala had defeated an army of Karnatakas.” The 
argument in this passage is simply this : the Cola army was com- 
posed not of ascetics but marauders ; they would have plundered 
Gauda if they could ; but they did not do so, hence they must 
have sustained a defeat. This inference is supported by the 


1. op. at. p. 562. 

2. J. B. O. R, S. Vol. XIV, 512 ff. 
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abrupt end of the Tirumalai rock inscription and the verse from 
the Candakausikam. 

The Tiruvalangadu plates 3 of Rajendra make it very clear 
that the king enjoined on the commander of the expedition that he 
was to concentrate on his objective, the fetching of Ganges water, 
and fight only with those who opposed the enterprise and to the 
extent necessary to clear the way for the fulfilment of his object. 
In other words, the holy waters of the Ganges, not fighting, 
nor plunder, formed the motive of the expedition. Once this is 
grasped, there would be no surprise that the army which reached 
the Ganges, did not cross the stream to plunder Gauda, and the 
need for postulating a defeat of the Cola army by the Pala ruler 
would disappear, together with the search for the evidence in favour 
of such a hypothesis. No Tamil scholar will agree with Mr. 
Banerji that the Tirumalai rock inscription ends abruptly. In fact 
this prasasti of Rajendra I (Uru-manni valara etc.) is a fine com- 
position with a clear plan of its own and of much value to the 
historian on account of the additions made to it from time to time 
to bring its narration of the leading events of the reign up to date. 
This inscription of the thirteenth year 2 closes the narrative of 
events on the word Kangaiyum (1. 11), which, with the participle 
konda in the next line, is intended to suggest the chief biruda of 
the king, Gangai-konda. Far from being abrupt, the end seems 
to have been carefully planned by the composer. The truth is 
that, if we put on one side the verse from the Candakausikam, 
there is no evidence whatever to support the view that Mahlpala 
of Bengal defeated an army from South India. 

The verse from the Candakausikam, as we have seen, speaks 
of Mahlpala defeating the Karnatakas. There is a real difficulty 
in connecting this statement with the northern expedition of 
Rajendra Cola, and Mr. Banerji recognises this. He says: 3 “The 
only valid objection which may be raised is the term Karnataka. 
It may be said that the term Karnataka must refer to a Kanarese 
power. But no invasion of Bengal from the Kanarese country 
during the reign of Mahlpala I is known, and in those days the 
people of Bengal could not distinguish between Kannadas and 
Tamils. Even in the 19th century the East India Company’s 


L vv. 109, 110. 

2. E. I. IX, p. 232. 

3. J. B. O. R. S. XIV, p. 518. 
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Hindustani sepoys were generally known as Telingas.” This 
argument would perhaps be valid if it were established that the 
Candahattsi'kam was a play produced in Bengal under the Pala 
ruler Mahipala I. If, on the other hand, it is possible to point to 
another Mahipala in whose reign a Karnatic war did take place 
and who may have been the patron of Ksemlsvara, we should 
then find it more easy to assign the play to his time, than to folio w 
Mr. Banerji in believing that a Bengali author of the eleventh 
century A. D. committed the same sort of erroi about the nation- 
ality of South Indians as Muhammadan chroniclers and Anglo- 
Indian writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The 
Guriara ruler Mahipala I in fact satisfies all the conditions of the 


GJlse 

' " Mr . Banerji does not, however, think that this is so. In dis- 
cussing Dr. S. K. Aivangar’s view quoted above, : 1 he says: “ Pro- 
fessor Aiyangar has perhaps forgotten the existence of the Cambay 
plates of Govinda IV. Mahipala I, a younger son of Mahendia- 
pala I, succeeded to the throne by removing his e der brother 
Bhoia II with the help of the Candella chief Harsa. Very shortly 
afterwards the Gurjara-Pratlhara empire was shattered by the on- 
slaught of the great Rastrakuta conqueror India III. In fact this 
.young prince dealt the death blow to Gurjara-Pratlhara supremacy 
in India. He invaded Malava, captured Ujjain, crossed the Jumna 
near Kalpi, devastated Kanauj and compelled Mahipala I to fiee 
before his general, the Calukya chief, Narasimha, to Allahabad. 
Mahipala I returned to Kanauj after the retirement of Rastrakuta 
army to find that the provinces were fast becoming independent 
under the feudatories and governors. No Mahipala of the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara dynasty ever defeated any Karnataka army or 
chief, and therefore it is cruel of Professor Aiyangar to attribute 
the production of the drama Candakausikam before this unfortu- 
nate king.” 2 , „ 

The relevant verse in the Cambay plates runs as follows . 

Yan-madyad-dvipa-danta-ghata-visamam Kalapriya-pranga- 

nam 


TIrna yat turagair-agadha-yamuna-sindhu-prati-spaidhinl j 

Yenedam hi mahodayari-nagaram nirmulam-unmulitam 
Namna-dya-pi janaih kusaslhalam-iti khyatim pararii nlyate[| 


]. See ante p. 192. 

2. J.B. O.R. S. XIV, p. 519. 

3. E.I.VII, p. 38, v. 19. 
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On this verse Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar remarks with justice: 3 
« But the complete devastation of Mahodaya, which Indra III is 
spoken of as having brought about, is merely poetical For, the 
poet's object appears to be to introduce a play on the words 
mahodaya and kusasthala which in their conventional sense 
mean Kanauj, and in their etymological one, < full of high pros- 
perity ' and 1 a spot of kusa grass ' respectively ; ‘Mahodaya ' i.e., 
Kanauj ceased to be Mahodaya, i.e., highly prosperous, and be- 
came Kusasthala, i.e. y a mere spot of Kusa grass. Hence, the 
complete annihilation of the city of Mahodaya or Kanauj alluded 
to in this stanza cannot be reasonably assumed to be a historical 
fact. This is also seen from the consideration that, as a matter 
of fact, for long after the event recorded in this verse took place, 
Kanauj continued to be the capital of several princes, ruling over 
Northern India/' Prof. Bhandarkar has also shown that after a 
short exile from his kingdom, Mahlpala I was restored to it by 
the joint efforts of the Candela king Harsadeva and the Pala 
ruler Dharmapala. 2 

Likewise, Prof. Sten Konow, following Pischell's identifica- 
tion of Ksemisvara’s patron with the Gurjara-Pratihara ruler 
Mahlpala I, writes : 3 “ India III, the king of Rastrakuta, of whom 
we possess inscriptions of years 914 and 916, and who accord- 
ingly was a contemporary of Pratihara Mahlpala of Kanyakubja, 
at all events says of himself that he conquered Mahodaya (Kanya- 
kubja). Since, however, Mahipala's successors continued their 
dominion over Kanyakubja, we cannot judge this statement in 
any other way than similar statements found in inscriptions, in 
which each of the parties to a battle claims to be the victor. 
Mahipala's victory over the Karnatas, and Indra's victory over 
Mahodaya probably relate to the same occurrence which was 
differently interpreted by the participants." 

One final consideration may be urged before concluding. 
Why should Ksemisvara drag in the analogy of an ancient half- 
forgotten king, not altogether of good repute in Hindu tradition, 
when the author's aim is obviously to praise his patron monarch ? 
The answer may be made that after the Mudrdrdksasa of Visa- 
khadatta, the history of Candragupta's exile and return to Magadha 


L EL VII, p. 30. 
2. ibid , pp. 30-3. 
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with Canakya’s aid became common property of the literati and 
consequently, it was by no means out of the way for Kscmsvara 
to bring in this story. But may there not be something more m 
it ? Considering that Mahipala owed his restoration in part to a 
Candela, andthat Ksemitvara is also known as Arya-K§emisvara l 
one is led to suspect that in the phrases Candra^to M°V*' 
and arxa-Canakya-mtim saitiriiya, the poet may be hm mg at the 
help Mahipala got from the Candela ting, and, p«s,Hy also, at 
his own part in securing the aid of this prince, or of others, who 
assisted in the return of Mahipala to his kingdom. Ksem.svara 
had no lack of puranic stories of celebrated tangs exiled for a time 
and restored to their throne, and the employment of any of these 
stories might have served, if his object was only to praise hts 
natron It seems possible therefore, that m the actual phrases he 
ras chosen to employ, the poet is hinting (by dhvam) at 
the actual course of contemporary history and hts own part in . . 
If there is any truth in tins surmise, the identity o hsetmsvaras 
patron with the Gurjara Mahipala becomes most securely esta- 

blished. 3 

There is thus no reason to doubt the correctness ot the v,ew 
expressed many years ago by Pischell end generally 
accepted by students of Sanskrit literature and ep, graph, that he 
Canialauliam was a pla, produced in the early years of the 
tenth century A. D. in the court of the Gut jaia-Piatih.ua lu 
Mahipala 1. 


1. See Prastavana. 

2. Perhaps the name Candragupta^ 
the idea expressed by the phrase 


is also intended to refer to 
Candrena (Candella-harsena) 


gUPt ? The suggestions put forward in this paragraph are based on a 
conversation with Prof. S. Kuppusvami Sastrigal. 
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{Continued from p. 170, V ol. VI, Part 11.) 

KIRTIDHARA. 

Another writer given as a commentator on Bharata by 
Sarngadeva is KIrtidhara. There are at least four references to 
him in the Abhinavabharati. 

1. The first reference to Kirtidhara is on the difference 
between Natya and Nrtta, occurring on p. 208, Gaek. edn., at 
the end of Chap. IV. There is nothing in this reference to show 
that Kirtidhara commented on Bharata. 

The other three references are in the Geyadhikara, Vol. IV, 
Mad. Ms. 

2 - “ m srif# mi i 

=^3 (?) ipr * * ii’ 

# fctw: I” p- 42 - 

3. ‘ffg | ? P- 50. 

4. The fourth reference is a valuable one. The context is 
the Margasarita dances of the Purvaranga. 

(?) <#<T CRC- 

WJ#: (cT^firft:) *T S5E. , cTSreRIf I” P- 50. 

Abhinava proposes to give the dances from Kirtidhara, 
who himself gives them from Nandikesvara. Abhinava says that 
he himself did not have access to Nandikesvara's work and that 
he writes these on the authority of Kirtidhara. Accordingly on 
pp. 51-54, Abhinava gives a large prose extract on the 

dances of the Purvaranga. So it is that we find Nandikesvara, the 
most prominent in the pantheon of Sahglta and Natya, not quoted 
anywhere by Abhinava. But Mr. R. Kavi says that the passage 
above quoted reads differently in his ms. and hence means differ- 
VI— 26 
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ently ; and that Abhinava does quote largely from Nandikesvara 
in the commentary on Chap. XX\ III. The Ms. of the Madras 
Government Oriental Mss. Library unfortunately does not contain 
the major portion of the commentary on this Chap. Mr. R. Kavi 
says that his Ms. contains it completely. Though the work of 
Nandikesvara was not available to Abhinava, a work called 
was available to Abhinava. It is quoted on p. 141, Gaek. 

edn., on the movement called ll-ddE,. 

il m\ =er sm— 

a >i%cii^isfCRT fi:^T m mm: 1 

cflD^T d Si” ” 

From the above references we can say that there is no 
evidence to take Kirtidhara as having written a commentary on 
Bharata. 

TIKAKARA. 

There is a commentary on the Natya Sastra called the Tika 
which Abhinava quotes often. Except four references, all the other 
references to it are in the Geyadhikara. The following eighteen 
are in the unprinted portion of the Abhi. Bha. (Mad. ms.). 

1. While commenting on SI. 2, Chap. XXI, Kasi edn. on the 

two parts of the plot, gntelfe and Abhinava refers to 

and refutes the Tlkakara, who divided the Prasangika into many 
kinds. 

*T l” 

Abhinava follows his teacher, does not accept many kinds of 
Prasangika but gives it as of one kind only. 

2. The next reference in the Natyadhikara is in the 

Chapter on Samanyabhinaya. Bharata gives a list of twelve 
‘Margas’ of Abhinaya, sfiepT, etc - §ls. 49-57, p. 273, Kasi 
edn. The twelfth is and while commenting upon it, 

Abhinava remarks that the Tlkakara has introduced irrelevent 
things here. 

3q^nf%i3t: ^ 

l” Vo1 * IIJ ’ p> 48 ■ 
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g® <^r mt ?rt c^cfh i” vol iii, p . 98. 

4 . “ £ qrt cF 5 fTO (Bh.) fl% %q^l#TJT^T 9 r 

steJR: eras®*, 1” VoL ni > p- 9 ®- 

5. «cft4 frfe c!Rq% #5R f% » 3PT 

3 sqi^iRr qw cfwi^qi^fqfegxR^ (?) 1” 

VoL III, p. 100. 

6. The sixth reference is on the tunes to be used for the 
various Bhavas and Rasas, The Tikakara says that what Kasyapa 
has given on this subject does not agree with Bharat a. Abhinava 
removes this difficulty. He says that it is Kasyapa, Kohala and 
others who added and developed Bharata and instead of saying 
that these three differ, later writers must follow all the three, for 
the views of Kasyapa and Kohala 1 in this particular respect have 
become wide spread in the world. 

“am jTtor; sngct, qir. sq sricqsETOi fqfqqft stk:, 
e I ct«tt ft * * * * 

“ScT(c3)cT (Bh.) |I% eq^TcOTf 

g%(?n) 

m*® 3fiTT 1” VoL 1V > p- 4 - 

7 - 3h«r: ^^ct: *q^qo? sricitor qfr 

gqqm:, q 3 #>wq*qq 1 fcnferffaireffl*. 1 ” 

Vol. IV, p. 14. 

8. S'tojf|?3 #fipfcqRq sqRiqicT gsi- 

^snqi%qRqr 1” VoL IV » p- 22 * 

9. ££ q spilf % 3qq'fcI5r%T[qqqr: wqil«rcr- 

^ erofr |% #&Tfi 3 : 1 ” VoL IV ’ p ' 22 ‘ 

This is refuted by Abhinava by quoting his Paramaguru, 
Utpaladeva. 

10 . The tenth reference is valuable since it mentions the 
Sadasiva Bharata or the work on Natya attributed to Sadasiva, 
and since it mentions also the Guru oi the Tikakara. 

1 , Kohala on this subject of tunes according to Rasas is quoted 
by Mallinatha on SI. 91, canto. VII, Ku, Sam* 
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qecra: * * i ! iniM mz\ (?) wwmM* *ft* 

swi^. i sftaRsifani^ ^^rtcFi^gRcn ; wm^wtus's sfi^f^- 

(?) s&rra; i * ^ ft&far [ft^G 

331*^, #«J: #s %1%K^ 5® ^ •” ^ oL IV ’ p ' 25 ‘ 

From the above given passage, we may take one S TRK as the 
teacher of the Tikakara. Whether that is the real full name of 
the teacher or only the honorific suffix to his name cannot be 
said* From the temper of Abhinava’s criticisms and from the 
fact that all the references to the Tikakara are cases of complete 
refutation, one can infer that perhaps the Tikakara was a con- 
temporary of Abhinava, that he blundered much in the Geyadhi- 
kara especially and that his TIkawas undeservedly popular. But 
there is no clear evidence for such conclusions. 

11. q^qq jfeTPT «*EFR*ra$ST 

Sl^srr WP* pRRJ 5 # 'J'&TCl fl'ffsq’i. (?) i” 

Vol IV, p. 59. 

12. « ‘fcKft (cr) qg<$r m i 

g twror OTirafa wtm. n» 

3Rqi«i: | * * * * * 

xrw I * Cwctt Cmiqf wtfa n 

Vol. IV, p. 63. 

13. 4£ q§^f(^fqf) Hl^R cT?jtera- efqoqigfq 

»PRflc^, cRSnJFEWT^^ l” V ° L IV ’ P ‘ 89 ‘ 

14. ^jn^(cn 3) #5?qra55^t 

^iqj^sqp^nqf: anFtron^ 5^: (?) ^tr crj^ * * * 

I%S#OTT: zm fH3*FFT i” VoL IV ’ P ’ 137 ’ 

15. «qj $m SIRUP! W Riff* fl% (?) #RPSRT- 

*rTFf<3; sqif§f% r p ' 15L 

16- * * * sqteRc* 

Jr R?:, gi^ri (siguRraO «crac5ifcp^ 

* * * |i» p- 1 62 - 


* 
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Abhinava here says that the TIkakara does not know what 
the Upohana given by Bharata means. It is not explained by 
Bharata but is explained only by Dattila and other writers. 
Abhinava ridicules the TIkakara for not having read even 
Dattila’s work. 

11 • “ 3R sfaffwr sfifo %rar m rr- 

qPT: sngxRt, ?i5r sipra: 

f^T # ff * * * 

ci*n ft * * * * i” 

Then Abhinava gives a long Anuvada of the view of the 
TIkakara, gives a criticism of it by other writers with whom 
he and his teacher agree. The passage ends thus. 

l” Vol. IV, p. 192. 

18 ‘ sw- 

^«Rir 3 (?) (wmif: i crhei; (era;) t ^i%ct(r) i” 

Vol. IV, p. 192. 

These are the 18 references to the TIkakara available In the 
imprinted portion of the Abhinavabharati. Two references to 
him are available in the portion printed in the Gaek. Series, pp. 
318 and 328. These two are in the sections on Karuna and 
Bhayanaka Rasas respectively (cln vi) and here also the TIkakara 
is criticised. The name of the author of this Tlka on Bharata 

is not known. His Guru can be taken to be one An 

Alankarika of this same name, 3ffqT3 3 is quoted by Kesava in 
his Alahkara Sekhara. is a Buddhist or Jaina name. 

BHATTAYANTRA. 

A writer named Bhattayantra is quoted and that only once 
by Abhinavagupta. The context is the discussion on the differ- 
ence between Natya and Nrtta, Bhattayantra’s definition of 
Nrtta is given. 

I” Gaek. edn *> P- 208 - 

There is no evidence to suppose that Bhattayantra wrote a 
commentary on the Natya Sastra. . 
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SRIHARSA’S NATYA VARTIKA. 

Next to the consideration of the commentaries on the Natya 
Sastra, comes that of the Vartika on the Natya Sastra. The 
Natya Sastra, like other Sastras, has its Sutras, Vartika and 
Bhasya. We must distinguish from these the still later Alankara 
Sutras, Alankara Vartika and Alankara Bhasya. Besides the 
Kavyalahkara Sutras of Vamana, the Karikas of Mammata have 
been considered as Sutras and a persistent tradition was current 
in some parts of the country that the Karikas of the Kavyaprakasa 
were the Sutras of Bharata, the product of which view is the 
Sahiiyakaumudi of Vidyabhfisana. K. M. 63. Besides these 
two instances, there seems to be some other Sutrakara for Alan- 
kara, a Buddhist monk. We know of him from quotations of his 
Sutras in Kesava’s Alankara Sekhara pp. 2 and 20. K. M. edn. He 
is referred to as ntfsRTRJjrerc: yUTafro ^g l ^ M: I An Alan- 

kara Vartika is referred to by Jayaratha in his Vimarsini on the 
Alankarasarvasva. 1 Three verses from a Vartika on the different 
meanings of the word xqfq are quoted in Bhatta Gopala’s com- 
mentary on the Kavyaprakasa. 2 These verses put in metre what 
Abhinava has said in his Locana : that •cqfq- by different Vyut- 
pattis mean etc. Thus this 

Vartika quoted by Bhatta Gopala is later than Abhinava. This 
Vartika may or may not be the Alankaravartika referred to by 
Jayaratha. Again these must not be confused with the Harsa- 
caritavarfika of Ruyyaka or Mankhuka, which, I think, is a 
commentary on the Harsacarita of Bana, pointing out with defi- 
nitions the Alankaras which abound in that work. An Alankara 
Bhasya is thrice quoted by Jayaratha 3 and the first two of 
these references ar repeated by Jagannatha in his Kasaganga- 
dhara. These Sutras, Vartikas and Bhasya of Alankara must 
not be confused with those of the Natya Sastra. The Sutras of 
the Natya Sastra are the brief prose bits available in the Natya 
Sastra of Bharata, such as the Rasa Sutra, as also the Nata Sutras 
referred to by Panini. The whole Natya Sastra itself is also 
Sutra, for Abhinava takes it so. 


1. p. 71. Nir. S. edn. 

2. - Triv. edn., p. 234. 

3. pp. 35, 83 and 138. 
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fsR ’m j| Gae'k. edn., p, 1. 

The Vartika on it was written by one Sri Harsa or Harsa to 
whom we will return presently. The Bhasya Is by Nanyadeva 
alias Raja Narayana, king of Mithila. He is later than Abhinava 
and is earlier than Samgadeva. His work, though generally 
called as Bharata Bhasya, has in two of the colophons the name 
Bharata Vartika, The work is also called Sarasvatlhrdayalaiikara. 
A section of one fourth of that work is now available to us 
and the ms. of it is in the library of the Bhandarkar Oriental Insti- 
tute, Poona. 1 The work is studpendous in its plan. It is divided 
into four Amsas, each Amsa dealing with one of the four Abhi- 
nayas. The first seems to be the mid comprises of 

Sanglta, Alankara and Dasarupa, Of this first Amsa, the portion 
dealing with music alone is now available. Two of the colophons 
have this suggestive word — 


The Harsavartika on the Natya Sastra is nowherelse referr- 
ed to except in the AbhinavabharatL Here also it is quoted only 
in the first six chapters. Not even a single reference to it is 
available in the remaining bulk of the Abhinavabharati, Perhaps 
to Abhinava himself, only a fragment of the Harsavartika was 
available. Who this Harsa or Sri Harsa is cannot be decided. 


1, The first quotation from the Vartika is in the com- 
mentary on chapter two on Theatre. The verses quoted speak of 
the number and position of the pillars. 


— ‘are* it fersr i 

..A Mfagan n 

f*I%: ^ |’ 

|» Vol. I, p. 67, Gaek. edn., N. S. 


2. The second reference occurs in the same chapter and 
describes the gallery-like seating arrangement of the theatre. 


“5€lSSRTcII*T: ers*n | (?) 

toeff: ^ it t II 


I. A Transcript copy of it is now available in the Mad. Mss. 
Library. 
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<ftsncn: mm *ni% It It 11 

q shsi: I 

^ WKPSfci: wm & W II 

staRrafaflswnsr Iqwq ^ i 

qqt#FL.. ssqfanBig II” p* 68 > Ihi(L 

3. In the discussion on the difference between Nrtta and 
Natya Sri Harsa boldly says that they are not different, both of 
them having the same features. 



“^wg*ictsWr afffqresq =q mmm: I 
^qqluq f| Bm qft ffd gxiwu: ||” p- 172 > 

4. On the same subject another quotation from Harsa 
appears on p. 174. 

“*m$\ toqvtiq i — ^pirr- 

qiqq^ti I i%f#r<ftM w^qqwqiera; n J ” 

5, The next reference is also on the same subject : 

“ ‘romere: (Is) «wjf >jpf m 3^ m pr 

<*q sn®Fja%*fc:: gvqigqjiuq’ ffff I” 

Natya primarily means all stage performances. It is divided 
into two kinds, Drama and Dance. The former is Rupaka, the 
10 kinds in the scheme of Dasarupaka and some of the major 
varieties of the Uparupakas also, such as Natika and Trotaka. 

The minor varieties of the Upar.upakas are These 

represent the second, viz. f Dance. Sometimes the former, (i.e.) 

Dramas alone are referred to as Natya and the rest as or ^EvT, 
two kinds of dance. These two are clearly different since Drama 

is enacted by many while the or is a complete 

theme rendered in Abhinaya by one. But underneath this 
difference, there are common features which Harsa emphasises. 
They are both of them Anukara and the mode of interpretation in 
both of them is Abhinaya and Angahara. It is on this point that 
Abhinava quotes a number of writers at the end of chapter four, 
Bhattayantra, Kirtidhara, Lollata etc. 
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6. The sixth reference to the Vartika is to its interpreta- 
tion of the word This is the first reference which refers 

to the Vartikakara as sftfW. 

glsnat *ff%i% i 

TO — 

(srs$ ?) rri# ^r twii: *3: i 
3jf cr ^ *3: ^irs# || 5 ” p- 211 > lhid - 

7. The next is on the Ahgas of the v i z ^ 


3RRRPF etc. 

u wm 


^ (?) *r n 

3ii%, ?wfRi|rf% qic^mR^rif^ 5 ?f% i” 

p. 212, Ibid. 

8. The eighth and the last reference available is on the 
Sthapaka Sutradhara of the Purvaranga. Sri Harsa here mentions 
a poet called Hasa and a drama of his, probably with the story of 
Nala as its plot. 

“TO £ 3fcT ^ 5TR 

S K# *rfj^OT ^{Is'feT I 3RIWM g%S^^T’ 

i” 

From these references, we see also that Sri Harsa's Vartika 
on the Natya Sastra was mainly in Arya verses with occassional 
prose. It must be this Vartikakara Harsa whom Saradatanaya 
mentions in his Bhavaprakasa, on the definition of the Uparupaka 
called Totaka. 

i^?T3«WRt I 

fffph II p- 238 » 1L 4 and 5 - 
Bha. Pr. Gaek. edn. 

This definition, especially the feature — * s n0 * 
in agreement with Vikramorvasiya which is a Totaka and hence 
Saradatanaya remarks upon Harsa’s definition — 

sri^t !%?&<*: | 

Prabhakara’s Rasapradipa (G. Kaviraj, Sarasvati Bhavan 
Studies) gives a prose extract from one on the subject of 

The passage seems to be that of a late writer and this 
Sri Harsa is not identical with the Vartikakara. 

IV— 27 
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Kesava Misra, in his Alankarasekhara (K. M. edn. P. 47), in 
the chapter on Kavi Siksa, while giving a list of Upamas for the 
various parts of the body says that the nose is compared to the 
sesamum flower — He illustrates this with a verse and 
adds: 

mi I 1 

This Sri Harsa whose identity also is not known has greater 
likeness only to the mentioned by Prabhakara. 

RAHULA. 


Rahula is mentioned as an authority on Natya Sastra in 
Sarngadeva’s list. His name is given by Sarnga- 

deva as Rahala. He is quoted in the Abhinavabharatl four times. 
Mr. R. Kavi, in the introduction to his edition of the Natya Sastra 
Vol. I, in the Gaek. series says that Rahula is a Vartikakara. He 
has not given any evidence for that statement and we also do not 
find any evidence to take Rahula as a Vartikakara. One 
quotation from Rahula is in the commentary on chapter four. 
It is on one of kind of Natyadharma or Natyadharml. 

Steffiltcisfq R RTOSPJcTF dfTOtfo- 
jn^s^reraiiWr r mcr ^ | 

ft dtssti srwff mi \ 
r dTsrofsq ^Mritd to II’” p- 172 > GaeL edn - 


Another reference is in the chapter on Samanyabhinaya and 
Vaisika. Vol. Ill, Mad. Ms. 

^f^TR fossftsi® I” p- 38 * 


Here the word njcqpgjsf is evidently a mistake for 
Rahula, as can be seen from his name, is a Bauddha. Further this 
passage with a slight change is reproduced by Hemacandra in his 
Kavyanusasana, where we have the correct word %r r44R l 4 . 



I dS^HF: 



p. 316, K.M„ edn. 


1. This may refer to poet Sri Harsa, who m his Naisadha, Canto 
VII, SI. 36, describes DamayantFs nose as cupid’s quiver — Kamatuna. 
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Bharata gives a list' of Alankaras of damsels, Bhava, Hava 
etc., three Angajas, ten Svabhavajas and seven Ayatnajas, on the 
the whole twenty. Chap. XXIX. Bharata. Hemacandra, pp. 308- 
316. Besides these twenty, ^ etc. are also 

considered as Alankaras of women by Rahula and others of his 
school. The Buddhist monks contributed much to Alankara also. 
There is a work on Pornography by another Buddhist monk 
called Padma Sri. The work is called In these works, 

they have a slightly different Sampradaya on some subjects of 
which one is the Alankaras of women. Hemacandra follows 
Bharata and gives only 20 Alankaras. In Padma SiTs Nagara- 
sarvasva, we have these sixteen Alankaras. 

sStef {^f# || 

=3 ciqsT c!«n I 

5RR %BT: WRWt: || 

Chap. VII, pp. 28-40. 

Of these, those not given by Bharata and consequently not 
found in standard works are four, and qqrpj. The 

last three are attributed to Rahula by Abhinavagupta. Viksepa is 
not mentioned by Abhinava and the mentioned by him 

as held by Rahula is missing in the above list. The editor of the 
Nagarasarvasva, Mr. Tanusukha Rama Sarma has pointed out this 
peculiarity in this TippanI on the text, has suggested that 
Padma Sri might have followed Rahula and other Buddhist 
Alankarikas and that certain readings noted in the Sahityadarpana, 
Niranaya Sagar edition, quote and follow Padma Sri, who is 
mentioned there as siPFfmg. The Sahityadarpana does not also 
give mfi^ and while following Bharata, follows also Padma Sri 

and other Buddhist writers who give other Alankaras in addition. 
The Sahityadarpana on the whole gives 28 Alahkaras, those in 
addition to the 20 of Bharata being, RF-spb, f%4:, 

fqjpR*, and %fe. The last four of these are not 

found in Padma Sri. Vikrtam in Padma Sri is given as Vihrtam. 
The last four of Visvanatha are from Bhoja who gives these new 
Alahkaras in his Srhgara Prakasa and the S. K. Abharana. Vide 
S. K, A. pp. 478, 533, 534 and 537, While Saradatanaya like 
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Visvanalha follows Bhoja, Singa Bhupala refutes Bhoja for hold- 
ing these, (p. 10, Bha. Pr.; p. 57, R. A. S. Triv. edn.) 

Besides Rahula and Padma Sri, we come to know from 
Padma Sri’s definition of Viksepa that there is another writer on 
Alaiikara of their school, Sage Kapila. 

f#? I N - s - VIL 2L 

Of Rahula we do not know much. We see a poet called 
Rahulaka in the anthology, Subhasitavali. §1. 2900. Rahula's 
work on Natya Sastra is an independent treatise. Mr. R. Kavi 
mentions another Buddhistic writer on Natya named Sini of 
whom he himself does not say more. Introduction to his edn. of 
N. S., Gaek. series. 

MATRGUPTA. 

Matrgupta is a poet and writer on Natya and Sanglta. He is 
mentioned as an authority in music works. Mr. T. R. Cintamani 
has collected fragments of this writer and spoken of his date etc. 
in an article published in this Journal. Matrgupta’s work is in 
Anustubhs surveying the fields of Kavya, Rupaka and Sanglta. 
There is only one reference to him in the Abhinavabharatl. In 

the on the a technical name in the playing of Vina 

Abhinava quotes from Matrgupta one line. 

“crafts — 

‘jsq ^ ^qts^q^krfNcT: r ” 

Vol. VI, p. 32. 

Saradatanaya quotes Matrgupta’s view on the nature of the 
plot of a Nataka that it should have some though it is 

ftwq ii 

p. 234, Bha. pr. Gaek. edn. 
BHATTANAYAKA. 1 

Bhatta Nayaka is referred to in other places besides the dis- 
cussion on Rasa-realisation. Though now and then Abhinava 
tries to laugh at him, at, more especially, the Mimamsaka in him, 
Abhinava quotes him often. Surely Bhatta Nayaka’s Hrdaya- 

1. The available fragments of Bhattanayaka have been collected 
by Mr, T. R. Chintamani in the J, O. R. M„ Vol. I, pp, 267 ff. 
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darpana is a very great book, approaching in nature the Kavya- 
kautuka of Tota. It is Bhatta Nayaka who introduced the concept 
of 1° explain the psychology of Rasa-realisation. In 

the very first chapter of the Abhinavabharati, there is a long 
Anuvada of Bhatta Nayaka's beautiful eulogy on Natya, in the 
image of which God made this world. Abhinava quotes here, 
in the end, the Mangalasloka of the H rdaya darpana also. 

mmm 

trawifa i m fl wro- 
cfcf 8$FT ^^RTcT^et ^TT^- 

f mm, m\ *trawifq m gwl- 
qiqcr^ra- 1 cbti m wi- 

qw^qiwwT% ^rFcT- 

*ejq§qrsq ^Iq^icr, & itowr 3rreii§<qst?r m? # I 
dc^ qRAlf^R |T% SWIFT p^ui qteg; i 

*m — 

‘smlr%q^qkqiq% wm mr. i 

J^^uj 5fq ^ |^ q q[»K<g ^ r 5r?r: ||” PP- 4 and 5, Gaek. edn. 

Just as Tota is quoted by all for his definition of 
and ^jcq 3 so also is Bhatta Nayaka for his differentiation of 
from Sastra and Akhyana. The one and a half verses of his on 
this subject say that Sastra is Sabdapradhana, Akhyana is Artha- 
pradhana and Kavya is Vyaparapradhana or Abhidhapradhana. 1 
Abhinava agrees with this and quotes these while explaining the 
concept of Laksana, where he also speaks of Kavya as Abhidha- 
pradhana, and of Laksana as equivalent to the complete Abhidha 
of the poet. P. 383, Vol. II, Mad. Ms. Bhatta Nayaka con- 
sidered Kavya as distinguished from Sastra and Akhyana, by that 
characteristic of the poet’s expression called Bhavakatva Vyapara 
achived by Gunas and Alankaras. Slightly changing this Vyapara 
into one of Dhvani or Suggestion and Rasasvada through it, 


1. Abhidha is here used not in its restricted sense of Sakti, but 
in its larger and more general meaning viz., the poet’s expression as a 
whole. Vide p. 64, Vol. VI, Part I. J. O. R. My article on Laksana. 
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Abhinava can accept it when he is an exponent of Dhvani in his 
Locana. Vide p. 27, Dhv. A corolary of this view is the other 
dictum of Bhatta Nayaka that one enjoys a Kavya while from 
Purana and Veda or Sastra, he takes instruction and injunction 
respectively, 

wd sr %r si # i” 

Locana, p. 12, 

Mr. Ramakrsna kavi proposes a problem that Bhatta Nayaka 
wrote a commentary on Bhamaha's Kavyalahkara. He even 
seems to think that the Hrdayadarpana itself is a commentary 
on Bhamaha. He relies on the following verse on Bhamaha, 
written by Bhatta Gopala in his introductory verses on the 
Alankarikas, in his commentary on the Kavyaprakasa, 

m || P- 2 > Triv. edn. 

The verse definitely mentions Nayaka, (i.e.) Bhatta Nayaka 
along with Udbhata, whom we know, from reliable sources of 
information, as a commentator on Bhamaha. Such evidences as 
are available in the case of Udbhata are not available in the 
case of Bhatta Nayaka. Firstly we do not hear of any other work 
of Bhatta Nayaka except his Hrdayadarpana. And the evidence 
of Mahiina Bhatta who says c q^g^qnjj ^ gfc* and of his com- 
mentator who says surely 

point to the fact that Hrdayadarpana is an independent treatise 
on poetics, primarily intended to demolish the doctrine of 
Dhvani. If it is a commentary on Bhamaha, there could not 
have been this utter lack of references to that fact in the writings 
of Abhinava who has often to refute Bhatta Nayaka. Further 
Bhatta Gopala's evidence itself is not completely trustworthy. 
His ascriptions of quotations to certain writers are wrong. As for 
instance, on p. 277, Triv. edn. Bhatta Gopala makes Udbhata 
refute the Anumana theory of Rasapratiti ! 

?r pi qqp. \ sis : — * ra 

l p I era p sqsrar 

fra r 
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This was a very perplexing reference, until 1 found out the 
fact that Bhatta Gopala here attributed part of Tilaka's com- 
mentary on Udbhata's K. A, S. S. to Udbhata himself. Vide p. 
41, Mad. Ms. of Tilaka’s commentary on the K. A. S. S. Vide p. 
33. Gaek. edn. of this work. The above given lines are seen in 
Tilaka's commentary, in Varga IV, under Sjpqtssgrc. Even ear- 
lier, Bhatta Gopala makes a similar confusion between Udbhata 
and his commentators and attributes to Udbhata the enumeration 
of the V yabhicarins and Sthayins which is really given not by 
Udbhata but only by Pratiharenduraja and Tilaka and which are 
from Bharata. 


But, without going so far as Mr. Kavi does, the verse of 
Bhatta Gopala on Bhamaha, Udbhata and Nayaka can very well 
be explained. The verse certainly refers to Udbhata and we know 
him as the author of the Bhamahavivarana from other sources. 
It certainly refers to Nayaka, but does it mean Nayaka as a com- 
mentator like Udbhata? No. It refers to Nayaka as one who 
adopted and developed Bhamaha. This is a quite logical view. 
We know that the Ancients beginning with Bhamaha held even 
the content of poetry as finally shedding beauty over the form 
only. This is the proper interpretation of the old Rasavada- 
lahkara. Nayaka accepted, as Abhinava says, (p, 12), that Rasa is 
the Atman of poetry. But in distinguishing poetry from ordinary, 
Satraic, or P uranic utterance's, he formulated the doctrine of 
or This means an emphasis on the 

form of poetry as its differentia. Bhamaha gave Vakrokti as the 
differentia of poetry. The Abhidha of a poet in his characteristic 
expression as a whole, his Vakrokti. Abhinava equates Nayaka's 
Vyapara, (Le>) expression having it and Bhamaha's Vakrokti in 
his commentary on the section on Laksanas, Abhi. Bha. 
Abhinava says in his Locana that the Bhavakatvavyapara, 
which is one of the three Amsas of Kavya Sabda as distinguished 
from other Sabdas, is the embellished utterance having Gunas 
and Alankaras pp. 68-70, 




*f*Wlf*% RcM ERRcT I” 


p. 70 

Thus it is most likely that Bhatta Nayaka, in defining poetry 
and its difference from other utterences, and in expounding his 
idea of Abhidhapradhanya or Vyaparapradhanya, drew upon, 
adopted, exploited and re-interpreted Bhamaha's idea of poetry as 
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being characterised by Vakrokti. This is perhaps the *&&&# 
which Bhatta Gopala says, Nayaka gave to Bhamaha. 

ghantaka. 

We know a poet Ghantaka from the anthologies. This poet 
is revealed by Abhinava as a writer on Dramaturgy. He is 
quoted in the Dasarupakadhyaya, on the point of the nature of 
the Nayaka and Nayika in the drama called Natika, which type 
is not fully described by Bharata but is said to be derived from 

Nataka. In making g* from Na t aka to arrive at the charac ’ 
teristics of a Natika, there are differences in the views of writers 
on the Nayaka and the Nayika. Lollata and Sahkuka are quoted 
here after whom Ghantaka is also quoted. 

Vol.ll, p.468. 

How much is Natika derived from Nataka ? _ How many 
features of Nataka are also to be adopted for Natika ? On this 
Ghantaka expresses the opinion that only in so far as a king is 
the hero, does a Natika base itself on a Nataka. The quality of 
necessary for the hero of a Nataka is unnecessary in the 

King-hero of Natika. Other writers opine that the varieties of 
heroes and heroines possible in a Natika are eight or sixteen. It 
cannot be decided whether Ghantaka wrote on Natya completely 
or on Dasarupa only. 

SAKALIGARBHA. 

From the Abhinavabharatl on the Dasarupakadhyaya, an 
up till now unknown writer on Dramaturgy is unearthed. His 
name is Sakaligarbha. He is quoted along with Udbhata, on the 
subject of Vrttis. Both of them held new and peculiar Vrttis. 
Sakaligarbha' casts away Udbhata’s Phalavrtti and in its place 
creates a Vrtti called He realises the need for such a 

Vrtti which Udbhata pointed out. But in cases like WOT, ^ 
etc., instead of Udbhata’s or Sakaligarbha would 

call the Vrtti as Another difference between Udbhata 

and Sakaligarbha is that while Udbhata discards the four Vrttis 
of Bharata and postulates two of his own in their place, Sakali- 
garbha accepts the four of Bharata, adds one more for cases like 
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jrW and thus holds five Vrttis. Of this also I have dealt with at 
length in my paper on Vrttis referred to before. 

qsnfi 

fl%q. * * * * JPFt | *TI3Fff 

(3}cqBfqi%qi) ^cf^r ^ fxiq: i” VoL n» p- ^so, Mad. m s . 

From this reference to Lollata's refutation of Sakallgarbha's 
view, we can make out that Sakaligarbha came between Udbhata 
and Lollata. It is to this Sakaligarbha's view that 
Saradatanaya refers to when he says that some others recognise a 
fifth Vrtti called Visranti. q^; f p. 12, Gaek. 

edn. The word in the printed text of the Bhavaprakasa 

must be and it means 

PRIYATITHL 

Another writer on Dramaturgy like Sakaligarbha is revealed 
to us on p. 537. His name is Of him also we do not 

hear anything elsewhere. He is quoted while discussing the 
nature of which is one of the ten Lasyahgas. 

=ef fcT^, ?T 1” VoL n > P- 537. 

The definition of Saindhava given by Priyatithi does not 
agree with Bharata's view and hence Abhinava says that he must 
not be accepted. 

BHATTA SU MANAS. 

A writer on music called Bhatta Sumanas is quoted in the 
Geyadhikara. 

sqqfRW ^ (?) 

^l^sjqWPT e U i l^l e h e U'tqd i n HfcTf 5T®P^»TI^ (’ 

Vol. IV, p. 32. 

Bhatta Sumanas perhaps commented^on the Geyadhikara or 
had occasion in an independent work of his to quote the three 
verses of Bharata under discussion in the above reference, and 

comment very elaborately on the them. 

VI— 28 
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BHATTA VRDDHI. 

A similar writer called Bhatta Vrddhi is also quoted in the 
Geyadhikara, in the Taladhyaya. 

^ wr 4Nt i m\ ^ suffer 

(*)fc 3J(3)^ w fRn # srct^t 

«*ft|’’ Vol. IV, p.203. 

This Bhatta Vrddhi is a poet and a large number of his 
verses are found in the Subhasitavali. One verse attributed to 
him there, vis., sreft fc'cWV^R: e * Ci > is found in the Nitisataka of 

Bhartrhari. 

RUDRATA. 

Rudrata, the well-known Alankarika, is a Sangitacarya also. 
Sarngadeva 1 numbers him in his list. 

He is twice mentioned in Kallinatha’s commentary on the 
Sangitaratnakara, p. 82, Anandasraina edn. Abhinava refers 
once in the Geyadhikara to one ^ which evidently is a scribal 

error for 

^535l(zr){^R3 W& StURT (?) #F>- 

qi5%r^%: 

35f: ****** I” 

Vol. IV, p. 332. 

BHATTA GOPALA. 

A writer named Bhatta Gopala in twice mentioned in the 
Abhinavabharati and he is the author of a work on Tala, the 
name of the work being 

“fRRiw i sp#sfq I 

afa (0 

^TcTlSHi I elf 

l” Vol. II, p. 332. 

This reference is in ii^qpL As promised here, he again 
comes to the same point in qqp-qjq. 
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2 . g TOtM Wt: flqtaj 

gra <?n% (?) Km- i m ft snfonfcr 

I” 

This Bhatta Gopala who is a predecessor of Abhinava and 
perhaps near to Lollata’s time, is thus different from Sarada- 
tanaya’s father and also from the author of the commentary, 
Sahityacudamani on the Kavyaprakasa. 

ASTAGAMAS. 

On p. 227, Vol. IV, there is this Pankti in the Abhinava- 
bharati. 

“ap% 3 &WRS? (?) | m 

flpftaf ! ?> 

From this we can guess that in Abhinava’s time 8 works on 
Natya were considered as basic and finally authoritative works of 
that Sastra. What separate works constitute this * authoritative 
eight ' is not known. It is likely that the words srgpro are a 
corrupation for 

Besides the above noticed writers and works clearly discerni- 
ble in the text, there are some names in the Abhinavabharati 
which are lost in the boken text. Thus we have two writers : 

1. A Bhatta is lost in a corrupt line on p. 188, Vol. IV. 
He is quoted first after the quotation of Abhinava’s Parama Guru 
Utpaladeva. The available text gives only this much — 

“m 

2. Similarly we miss a Datta in a line on p. 203, Vol. IV, 
where he is quoted along with Bhatta Vrddhi. See above under 
Bhatta Vrddhi. 

“crar etc -” 

On the four kinds Vadya, there is this passage in one place : 

“=sngfifci mvfa I ^(<r) ( B h- ™i. 2> 

I” Vo ^ P’ 95* 

There is no improbability in Surya being one in the panthe- 
on of Sangltacaryas. But, I think in the above passage, there is 
no mention of any writer, is evidently a corruption for 
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In Vol. Ill, on p. 20, Abhinava refers to Visvakarman’s 
work while speaking of the nature of the 01 stsfL 

t%PW^ (*RT) 


On the next page also, the word ‘u^FTT 5 m Bharata is in- 
terpreted by Abhinava as ‘frawrr’. These references occur in 
the chapter on Aharyabhinaya and other stage equipments like Jar- 
iara The first reference at least seems to refer to some definite 
Silpa work attributed to the name of Visvakarman and which work 
spoke also of the making of the stage and of the other stage 

sundries. 


These are the writers on Alahkara, Dasarupaka, Natya and 
Sahglta who are quoted by Abhinava in his Abhinavabharatl. 
Before we go to writers on other subjects quoted by him, we 
must discuss Abhinava with reference to Kuntaka and the concept 
of Vakrokti. Dr. S.K. De says in his introduction to the Vakrokti- 
Tivita that “ Kuntaka was thus probably a younger contemporary 
of Abhinava, or a contemporary who might have been unknown 
or not yet sufficiently recognised in the schools.” Dr. Sankaran 
discusses the question of Kuntaka’s date on p. 119 of his ‘Theories 
of Rasa and Dhvani, and points out there that there is passage in 
the Abhinavabharatl which seems to refer to Kuntaka only oi to 
those whose ideas found an exponent in Kuntaka. The said 
passage occurs in the commentary on the fourteenth chapter, 
wherefrom begins Vacikabhinaya. The Abhinavabharatl on this 
chapter devotes the first section to criticising the theory of 
, n f R asa The next section is what we are concerned 

here with The text here is very bad and it is a pity we are not 
able to reproduce large extracts from it. From this section we 
can have an idea of what Abhinava thought of the concept of 
Vakrokti. In the Locana, in the first Uddyota commenting on 
Manoratha’s verse, Abhinava interprets as m&U. 

In the third Uddyota he takes Vakrokti as the general name of 
all Alankaras. In the Abhinavabharatl, while dealing with the 
concept of Laksana, Abhinava considers Vakrokti as equal to 
Laksana, Gumpha, Phaniti and Kavivyapara, as has been explain- 
ed iii my paper on Laksana published in Vol. VI, Part I of this 
journal. In the Abhinavabharatl on Chapter 14, he says that 
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poetry is pervaded by ten kinds of Vaicitrya, resting in the ten 
kinds of Sabda. Sabdas are given as of ten kinds by Bharata. 

These ten kinds of words forming the Vacika, Abhinava 
opines, must be Vicitra If they are to be poetic. Thus poetry has 

ten kinds of The number ten, to accord with which the 

text of Bharata was reconstructed, is proved by the following line 
in the Abhinavabharati. 

* * l” Vol. II, p. 367. 

The two bits ending with ^rf: and govern qif^Ffq- 

jpj. the last word and the Samasa is given by Abhinava as 

At the end of the commentary on the first line he says — 
flcTTpI ar=q j p. 366. At the end of his commentary 

on the second bit he says (sptjQ p. 367. 

Then Abhinava takes the ten kinds of words one by one and 
explains and illustrates the Vaicitrya of each. As much as can be 
here quoted are given. 1 The first is — 

(fr sr%jq:) |” p- 36S - 

2, The next, Akhyata, is taken by Abhinava to refer only 
to e tc., to the Lakaras on the Dhatus. 

qtf%5Wt — [f%] u m®l Wtogab r’ 

(Kumara.) p. 365. 

^ ^ (?? The Pratyudaharana also is given by him. 

<£ 3PI«n I” P* 365 - 

]. The verse as printed in the Kasi edn. p. 169, Chap. XV. SI. 4 
gives only nine kinds of words. The verse given above by me was re- 
constructed according to the Abhinavabharati by my Professor 
M. M. U. Prof. S. Kuppusvami Sastriyar. 
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3 The Upasarga is divided by Abhinava into two classes, 
and spft STtote. For the former he § ives 

‘ fife ’ as illustration. 

ai^T after (*r) vfeiwlr 0&) w 

(Megha) ^ |” P- 365 - 

In Upasargas he includes the ^sfSR^qs also such as ufo 

gq#; Sit 35*1%, *(% ^ gfe 5f% J 

ft =? I” P ’ 365 ‘ 

4. The fourth word is f^. It is taken as indicative of jRjjqs 
other than the 

“tfocffrft (f|#t) crf5cr(3RfteT)^%?^W I” 

The example for the Vaicitrya of Hita is thus given. 

“#te # (#mrcr) ^ 

tonsil ss*r *r 5H3 l” 

Here#jf^! is an example of qnwgtf^?. The 

is also given : {*T 3) *1 (ST) »FT # l” 

p. 365. 

gsEngprePTC «T Cfgfcg (q3p%5 &m) 

i” p - 365 - 

Within Hita, Abhinava includes the f^r upon a qinqijl, 
and the He illustrates the caused by a use of a 

word in the feminine gender. 

“#553FTf toltfsr: ^ * * * *T 3 

I 1” P* 366> 

5. The fifth is Taddhitas and the Vaicitrya resulting from 
gfew qfcTS is thus illustrated : 

'.(mi) ‘am * # i ^3 (* 3) snjqf 

%(^)t 1” p- 366 - 

6 - “te: *pn~*f5sr sr *fta »n i’ am to 

tftfcT: * * I” p * 366. 
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7 - “ * * Mff: «WT # I ?lg 

(q 3) Wl^cTffq^: # | ^ STORES 

gpspj. I” p- 366 ‘ 

8 - “#*?: %FcP? *3? ( or 3q) |” 

The example given for the former is £ 3Tf*r55cTT cPnfeRT’ and for 
the latter ‘ sfj§j etc’. In the case of the latter he takes it 
as identical with the Sabdaguna called Slesa in Vamana. He 
interprets this as and illustrates the same verse as given 

Vamana, ^ et c- 

9. f^pgRT:. The vibhakti is taken by Abhinava to include 
gq^, fcFS, g=ER, ^R^srfrfis and ^qjj^s (i.e.) Atmane and Para- 
smai Padas. 

tew: gH^HiPr, %: e#cr (?) 

I q«n to 33 : 1 ” p- 36 6. 

“ ^3 (* 3) qg: J | ^ W*l\ I’ Do - 

wm w <c n^^ *w*i srai:’ i * * * erar 

ft mv.’ 1 ” 

(ftf) TOT ‘qfr&TO %cfl (Sfctft)’ 5?9 (?i 3) 
*rrctito; r wmi — (ftf^r) 9^1#^ (err) 1 

5 T3 (5T 3) $$& g^Rnf^ro: I pp* 366 - and 367 - 

10. The last is fagg; which means tgg, It is thus inter- 
preted by Abhinava. 

gat (%®i) (wig:) 1 sngtft>q 
(tot) (?m) wm: r ^ (* 3 ) ” p- 367 - 

Every kind of word is thus to be used so that it may impart 
special beauty and significance. The Vaicitrya of poetry is thus 
of ten kinds. Closing this section Abhinava reconciles Ananda- 
vardhana's Dhvani to such a view. 

. ^ r qsffer sn^r^TRRN 1 

(Dhva. Ill, 16, p. 153.) cpgtfef |’ Vol. II, p. 367. 
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Anandavardhana pointed out from the point of view of 
Dhvani that in a verse the ppTfrfi, etc. may have Dhvani. It 
is only another way of saying it when it is said that there is 
Vaicitrya in etc. Abhinava has used here the word 

to mean striking beauty. It is the same as the Vakrokti 
which is Kuntaka’s thesis. Abhinava shows here an acquaintance 
with a school of critics who explained everything as a kind of 
Vakrokti. He has not only shown some items of Vakrokti found 
in Kuntaka but has shown others also such as 
Abhinava here does not follow or adopt any school but shows 
generally how in poetry every word has to be how the 

same thing was said under a different name by Anandavardhana 
and indirectly also suggests that those who developed Vakrokti 
discovered nothing new but only adopted a different phra- 
seology. This he means when he says a 3 T?tfcfq |” 

Here the is either a clear reference to Kuntaka who had 

written his book by the time of the writing of the Abhinava- 
bh&rati or a reference to those whose ideas of Vakrokti were 
formulated into a theory by Kuntaka. The concept of Vakrokti 
had a great destiny and was ruling long in Kasmirian Kavya- 
gosthls. Many were acquainted with 'a Kava 

and it is likely that what Kuntaka did in addition was to 
apply that same concept fruitfully to Prakarana and Prabandha. 

Coming to the writers on other subjects quoted in the Abhi- 
navabharati — on Prosody which forms a chapter in Bharata, 
Abhinava quotes three old writers— Jayadeva, Katyayana and 
Bhatta Sankara. Jayadeva is quoted on p. 370, Vol. II. 

fTiRR 3j%rm§q- I 

Who this Jayadeva is, is not known. He is twice mentioned 
as a writer on Prosody by Namisadhu in his Tika on Rudrata. 
Narayana Bhatta in his commentary on the Vrttaratnakara 
quotes Jayadeva and his definition of the Upacitra metre. Jaya- 
deva is twice quoted in Ramacandra Budhendra’s commentary, 
Pancika, on the Vrttaratnakara. 

11. Katyayana is the second writer on Prosody quoted by 
Abhinava. He is quoted on the metres for the various emotional 
situations and on the metres favoured in various countries. 
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TOT#?— 

fqjf w I 

35l4 wrfcteSRT^SR^ li 

81^3 ^PfiFcfl x{ ^f%5f |’ ” Vol. II, p. 370. 

III. The third writer on Prosody is quoted at the end of 
the work in some connection. 

££ w srfwftRnfcin se$rep* 1” 

Vol. IV, p. 219. 

This Bhatta Sankara seems to be a Saivacarya like Abhi- 
nava. A Saiva called Sankarakantha is known to us as the father 

of Ratnakantha, the author of Aufrecht men- 

tions two more Sankaras, one, son of Ratnakara and commenta- 
tor on and another, writer on prosody called 

who wrote a work on metrics called Mr. R. Kavi is 

of opinion that the Bhatta Sankara quoted by Abhinava is a 
commentator on Chandoviciti. 

In the chapter on the Prakrt, Abhinava mentions three 

works on Prakrt grammar, and^^Tcf and one 

writer on Prakrt grammar called 


ral *8 I’ VoL n * p - 423 ’ 


The author of the Prakrtadxpika is not given and Utpala, 
whose identity is not known, is given as the author of the two 
works on Prakrt grammar, and A grammarian 

Utpala is said to be quoted in the Nyasa-CtT Hemacandra’s Brhad 
Vrtti (Aufrecht). 
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VIJAYA KAMPAVARMAN 


BY 

T. N. RAMACHANDRAN, M.A., 

Archaeological Assistant, Government Museum, Madras. 

Dr. Hultzsch, while editing four inscriptions from Solapuram, 
made the following remarks concerning the place of Vijaya- i 

Kampavi kramavarman in Pallava genealogy: — “ ... he was per- : 

haps a son of the Gariga- Pallava king Vijaya-Nandivikratnavar- 
man and hence belonged to the ninth century of the Christian 
era." 1 2 , “ Nandikampisvara must have been the ancient name of 
the temple of Isvara (Siva) on which this inscription is engraved. 

As no other Siva temple exists at Solapuram, it may be also iden- 
tified with the Isvara temple that was founded during the reign 3 

of Vijaya-Kampa according to the inscription A., and the Nandi- * 

Kampa, after whom the Nandikampisvara temple was called, may 
be identical with Vijaya-Kampa. As the alphabet of the inscrip- 
tions of Vijaya-Kampa, Kampavarman or Vijaya-Kampavikrama- 
varman resembles that of the inscriptions of Vijaya-Dantivikrama- 
varman, Vijaya-Nandivikramavarman and Vijaya-Nrpatunga- 
vikramavarinan, I feel tempted to explain Nandi-Kampa by 
‘ Kampa, the son of Nandi,’ and to assume that Kampavarman 
was a son of Nandivikramavarman and a brother of j 

Nr patungavikramavar man . ” 3 Subsequent writers have not 

added much to our knowledge on this subject. Mr. *, 

Gopalan makes in his Pal lavas (p. 142) the following i 

remarks: “ It is presumed that Kampavarman and Isvara- 
varman as well as the other chiefs such as Vayirameghan, 
whose inscriptions have been discovered at Kaveripakkam, j 

Uttaramallur, Olakkur and other parts of the Chingleput District, 
enjoyed the rule of a part of the Pallava dominions along with f 

Vayirameghavarman”. The latest contribution on this subject J 

1. E. L, VII, pp. 192-7. j 

2. Ibid, p. 192. I 

3. Ibid , p. 196. 1 
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is from Mr, K. V. Subrahmanya Iyer, Superintendent for 
Epigraphy, Madras, who, while editing three Tamil inscriptions 
from Lalgndi 3 discusses the place of Kampavarman also at length. 
He accepts Dr. Hultzsch's suggestion and assumes that Kampa- 
varman was another, and perhaps the younger son of Nandi- 
varman III, that Nandivarman III might have also married a 
daughter of Kambha (or Stambha), the eldest son of the 
Rastrakuta king Dharavarsa Dhruva, and the name Kampa- 
varman, just like Nrpatunga, might have been derived from 
Kambha, the maternal grand-father of Kampavarman, His 
remarks in determining the period of Kampavarman are ; u It 
may be pointed out here that both the palaeographical peculi- 
arities of Kampavarman's epigraphs and the genealoy furnished 
by the Velurpalayam and Bahur plates do not admit of any 
place for him before Nrpatunga. Nor can he he the immediate 
successor or Nrpatunga. Therefore Kampavarman must have 
been a joint ruler with either Nrpatunga or Aparajita or with 
both’’ 1 2 . Then he proves that Aparajita was the immediate 
successor of Nrpatunga 3 , that he was the last Pal lava ruler of 
KancI and that the Cola Aditya I, whose date of accession he 
determines on astronomical calculations 4 to be 871 A. D., killed 
him in about 888 A. D. and extended his territory into Tondai- 
nadu 5 . The dates that he assigns to the later Pal lava kings are as 
follows 6 : — 

Nandivarman Pallavamalla (ruled for 65 years) — 696-761 A.D. 
Dantivarman (ruled for 52 years) — 761-812 A.D. 

Nandivarman III ( „ „ 22 „ ) — 812-844 ,» 

Nrpatunga ( „ „ 26 „ )— 844-870 n 

Aparajita ( „ „ 18 „ ) — 870-888 

In the light of the results arrived at by the writers referred 
above it would seem that Kampavarman or Vijaya- Kampavarman 
or Vijaya- Kampavikramavarman was born to Nandivarman III 

1. E. /.» xx, pp. 46 — 51. 

2. Ibid, p, 48-9. 

3. Ibid. p. 4 9. 

4. E. xix, p. 81. 

5. S.IU Vol. Ill, No. 89, p. 221. 

6. E. xx, pp. 49-50. 

* My friend, Mr. M» S. Sarma, will shortly publish a paper revising 
the dates given here. ... : < A : T 'A ' 
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before 844 A.D., the last year of the latter’s reign, and that he 
was a ‘joint ruler with either Nrpatunga or Aparajita or with 
both 1 ’. If he were a joint ruler with both he should be expected 
to have also undergone the fate that befell Aparajita in 888 A.D., 
when Adilya I killed the latter in battle and took possession of 
his country 2 . On the other hand we find no mention of him in 
the campaigns of Aditya who had to encounter only Aparajita ; 
this would mean that Kampavarman was not living in 888 A. D., 
and that he had evidently predeceased Aparajita. To say that he 
was a joint ruler with Nrpatunga alone would mean that Kampa- 
varman cannot be brought later than 870 A. D., the last year 
assigned to Nrpatunga by Mr. K. V. S. Iyer. And to say that he 
was a joint ruler with Aparajita alone would mean that as the 
second son of Nandivarman III and the younger brother of 
Nrpatunga, who evidently died childless, he succeeded Nrpatunga 
in about 870 A. D. In that case Aparajita was a rival of his to 
the Pallava throne. But it is strange that Aditya, the conqueror 
of the Pallava dominions, speaks of Aparajita alone as his foe, 
which would be the case if Kampavarman had predeceased 
Aparajita. In short the calculations of Mr. K. V. S. Iyer do not 
give room for the possibility of Kampavarman being brought to 
a period later than 840-888 A. D., or to speak in round figures 
later than 890 A. D. 

It shall be our endeavour to show here, of course basing our 
views on the excellent results arrived at by Mr. K. V. S. Iyer, in 
the light of a few stone inscriptions, that it is possible to bring 
Kampavarman to the tenth century and to assign him roughly a 
period between 907-933 A. D. 

' Out of a horad of inscriptions and materials available on the 
subject 3 a few may be singled out here for a detailed examina- 


1. E. /., xx, pp. 4S-9, 

2. iii, p. 396, verse 49, 11. 97-8; E.I., xviii, p. +2, verse55. 

3. M. E. Collection nos. 24, 26 of 1893, 251 of 1894, 399 of 
1896, 3, 5, 6, 7, 9, 42, 64, 65, 84, 85, 90 of 1898, 207-8 of 1901, 1). 372, 
D. 374, of 1901-2, 172, 183-4, 429 of 1902, 356 of 1903, 391, 398 of 
1905, 345 of 1906, 371-2 of 1911, 104, 126-7, 132, 174, 181, 189, 206, 
253 of 1912, 236 of 1913, 283 of 1919, 159 of '1921; M. E.R., 1926, 
p. 100 ; E. /., vii, pp. 192-7, xix, p. 81, xx, pp. 46-51, xviii, p. 23 .; S. /. 
/., iii, no. 44, ii, no. 20, v, no. 1354; Bomb. Gaz., Vol. I, pt, II, pp. 207, 
210, 305, 332, 420-2 ; Mys. Gaz. 1930, Vol, II, pt. II. pp. 753-9. ■ 
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tion 1 , most of which come from the Adhipurlsvara temple at Tire- 
vorrlytir, Saidapet Taluk, Chingleput District. Tiruvorriyur was 
a place of great religious sanctity mentioned in the Tevaram and 
the Siva temple in it appears to have attracted several kings to it. 
From lithic records we learn that the later Pallavas, the Colas 
and the Vijayanagar monarchs were attracted to the place and 
recorded many of their donations to the temple on its walls and 
slabs. Many of these records speak of some of these kings as 
attending the temple festivals 2 . 

No. 372 of 1911 is a record in Tamil of Vijaya-Kampa- 
varman dated in the 19th year of his reign and registers, a gift of 
land by an ascetic called Nirahjana Guravar (i.c. guru) of Tiru- 
vorriyur to the temple of Mahadeva (Siva) built by the guru him- 
self and named after his own name as Niranjanesvaram. The 
god was called te N iran janesvarattu-M ahadevan . It is said that 
the assembly of Manali sold the land to the guru. The temple is 
evidently the modern Adhipurlsvara temple. Tiruvorriyur was, 
according to tradition, one of the earliest of religious centres to 
come under the influence of Samkaracarya’s teachings and a 
heirarchy of ascetics or sarhnyasins in the order of guru and 
sisya appears to have been created since then. The doctrine of 
Soma-siddhanta or Kapalika Saivism found for a long time 
a congenial home at Tiruvorriyur and the temple of Siva there 
had a regular institution to expound such a despised form of 
religion. Sariikara, it is said, effectively put a stop to the evil 
practices of this form (which must have included the Sakti 
worship in some form or other) not only at Tiruvorriyur but 
throughout India wherever it was so observed, “and this event is 
even now gratefully remembered at Tiruvorriyur in the story that 
Samkaracarya personally went there and securing the vital energy 
of an evil goddess who was then swallowing everything that 
came in her way, threw it into a well (pointed out even now) and 
closed its mouth with a huge slab. The goddess became power- 
less and thence forward assumed a calm countenance. Still, 

h M. E. Collection nos. 371 and 372 of 1911, 104, 126, 181, 206 
of 1912, 399 of 1896, 283 of 1919, 236 of 1913, 159 of 1921 and 
M. E. E. t 1926. p. 100. 

2. For details regarding the great religious and historical import- 
ance of this place, together with its temples, mathas, pavilions, manda- 
pas etc., the reader is referred to M. B* E.. 1912, pp. 67-68 ; and ibid, 
1913, pp. 85-7. 
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once in the year, by way of compromise as it were, the orgiastic 
rites are observed and the terrible and all-swallowing spirit is 
believed to be appeased. Samkaracarya too, as a benefactor, is 
immortalized by a statue placed in the temple and receives 
regular worship. . In all probability the order ot samnyasms 
and -unis including our Niranjana-guru, was created to stem 
the evil effects of this Soma-siddhanta and probably owes its 
origin to the famous reformer Samkara himself, who « said to 
have created episcopal orders in proper centres as for instance 
Kancipuram to stem the progress of Buddhism, Jainism and other 
alien faiths and despised forms of religion such as Soma-siddhanta 

etc 

' ' The inscription can be said to prove that Niranjana-guru 
and Vijaya-Kampavarman were contemporaries. As regards the 
exact period when this guru lived the late Rai Bahadur Krishna 
Sastri remarked that he “flourished about the ninth century A.D. -. 
His time can however be determined with a certain amount of 
exactitude by a reference to the inscriptions of his hsya, Catura- 
nana-Pandita by name, who appears to have been more popular 
than his* *uru at least so far as Tiruvorriyur was concerned. 
Inscription No. 181 of 1912, also from Tiruvorriyffr, is dated in 
the Ah year of the reign of the Rastrakuta Kannaradeva- 
Krsna HI (938-966 A. D.) and records a gift of money J 100 
niVk'as of gold) by Caturanana-Pandita, the pupil of Niranjana- 
guru, for providing a special worship (ball) in the temple at 
Tiruvorriyur on the day of Dhanistha-the asterism under which 
he was” born. This record is written in Grantha and Tamil, the 
Tamil portion comprising the gift specified above and the Grantha 
part containing a few Sanskrit verses detailing the early career of 
Caturanana-Pandita. This account is of great historical interest 
and is of particular use to us for our study ; hence a gist of it as 
found in the Epigraphy report for 19133, is given here 

a He was apparently of Kerala origin and a favourite of the 
Rastrakuta king Vallabha (i.c. Krsna 111). Having acquired 
in his younger days sufficient knowledge of all sciences, he is 
stated to have come to the Cola country and to have become an 
intimate friend and subordinate of King Rajaditya. Though he 
was always near t hat king, he did not, however die with him m 

1. M. E. R., 1912, p. 68. 

2. M. E. 1913, p. S6. 

3. P. 93. 
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the battle-field. Aggrieved that he had thus f done a deed inconsis- 
tent with the nature of his caste, family, fathei and master % 
Caturanana resigned' the world, bathed in the waters of the 
Ganges, entered the order of samnyasins at Adhigrama (he. Tiru- 
vorriyur) receiving initiation (vrata) at the hands of Niranjana- 
guru and thereafter, becoming the chief of that matha, greatly 
improved the temple.” The late Krishna Sastri thought that the 
story, rightly interpreted, is a reflection' on the moral rectitude of 
the times and that it proves the strategic attack on the life of 
Rajaditya supposed to have been made by the Rastrakuta king 
Krsna III, with the dishonourable help given by CaLuranana- 
Pandita — perhaps as his spy (?). This narrative of his life history 
in an inscription set up by himself, appears to imply remorse on 
the part of Caturanana for some great sin of. his. Even if he had 
not been the spy that Krishna Sastri suggests, he should have 
come very near it to discard worldly life and become a samnyasin. 
That he was from the Kerala country and that he had eventually 
become the benefactor of the temple account “perhaps for the 
still-existing practice of a Kerala (Malabar) Brahman worshipping 
in that temple and of Samkaracarya (also a native of Malabar) 
receiving special honours. It is not even impossible that the 
image, now worshipped as Samkaracarya, may be one of Catura- 
nana- Pandita himself. 1 

That Caturanana was a favourite of Krsna III Is proved by 
this record being dated in the 20th year of that king's reign and 
by the narrative contained in the prefatory verses. That Krsna 
followed the policy laid down by Canakya in the Arthasastra 
(Ch. XIV) in the matter of winning over friends, subordinates 
and vassals of foreign kings will be apparent from his relations 
with the Bana Vijayabahu Vikramaditya III, with the Vaidumba 
and the Gahgas 2 . And Krsna, the mighty invader of the south 
as he was, appears to have united these minor powers by marriage 
ties and the like 3 so that they can help him against the imperial 
power of the south, the Cola. 

That Takkolam is the battlefield referred to here Is apparent, 
for, according to the Atakur inscription, Rajaditya Is said to have 


L M> K m 191*3, m 94. 

2. /. O. R., Vol. V, pt. IV, pp. 309-310. 

3. His wife was a Ganga princess, Gangamadevi and his brother- 
in-law the Gahga Butuga — see M* E, R> 1908, no. 65 of App. B, 
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been killed at Takkolam near Arkonam, North Arcot DL, in §aka 
872 (949—50 A. D.)» by Butuga, the Gahga feudatory of 
Krsna HI, who 'undauntedly mounted the elephant on which 
RijSditya was seated, and engaging him In hand to hand fight 
in the howdah itself, stabbed him with a dagger and thus killed 
him \ l The exact year in which this, battle is said to have taken 
place is determined by a record from golapuram* in which Saka 
871 (949 A. D.) or the second year of the reign of Rajaditya is 
given as the date in which ' the emperor Kannaradeva-Vallabha 
having pierced Rajaditya entered Tondai-mandalam \ From 
about 950 to 963 A.D., there was no Cola supremacy in the Arcot 
and Chingleput districts or rather in the Tondai-mandalam 
which Krsna conquered ; Krsna was then the master of this 
territory and retained possession of it till 963 A. D. as evidenced 
by numerous records of his found therein 3 . In a record dated 
938 A. D. one Maciyarasa is said to be governing in this year the 
province of Banavasi on behalf of Krsna III 4 . That he ruled for 
28 years is attested by a record from Kavanur, North Arcot 
district 5 while another record from Kilur gives him 30 years 6 , 
A third record 7 states that he died in Saka 889 Ksaya (966-7 
A. D.) and that Khottiga succeeded him in the same year. Re- 
lying on the x*ecord from Kilur which gives him a rule of 30 
years we can put Krsna's rule between 937 — 966-7 A. D. The 
battle of Takkolam (949 A. D.) should then have taken place in 
the twelfth year of his reign and not in the tenth 8 . 

The turning point in the career of Caturanana was the battle 
at Takkolam (949 A. D.). Aggrieved that his action cost the life 
of his ‘master* who was Rajaditya, he got rather prematurely the 
spirit of dissociation (vairagya), resigned the world and bathed in 
the waters of the Ganges for expiation of the sin committed. 
Allowing two years for his sojourn to Ganges on a mission of 
expiation we find him in 951 A. D. an ascetic that had renounced 


L B, vi, p. 51. 

2. E. /., vii, p, 1'94. 

3. M. B. R 1926, p. 100 ; nos. 232 of 1902, 236 of 1913, and 
47 of 1925, 

4. Mys. Gaz, Vol. II, pt. II, p. 758. 

5. M* E. Coll., no. 159 of 1921. 

6 . , M.B.R., 1926, p. 100. 

7 M\ E. Coll. , no. 236 of 1913. 

8 . Mys. Gaz.y Vol. II, pt. II, p. 755, 
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everything. As renunciation was the key-note of Satimyasa, the 
fourth stage (asrama) in the life of every twice-born (dvija) lie 
hunts for a guru who would give him initiation (dtksd). The 
matha at Tiruvorriyur or Adhigrama being then famous with 
Nirahjana-guru at its head, he is admitted into the order of 
samnyasins at Adhigrama by Niranjana after due ceremony. Some 
time later he becomes the chief of that matha, in other words he 
succeeds Niranjana as the head of the order of samnyasins. If 
it is remembered that Niranjana was mainly associated with the 
temple and that Caturanana, after he became the mathadhipati, 
“greatly improved the temple' 1 probably by virtue of his political 
influence at Krsna's court, and that succession in any episcopal or 
religious order follows the death of the previous incumbent it may 
be conceded in the case of Caturanana that he became the chief 
of the matha because Niranjana had died. No better man can 
be thought of to succeed him than Caturanana — he was himself 
a great personality with much influence at the Rastrakuta court, 
was sincere, detached to worldly life and above all was himself 
a native of Malabar, the land to which the famous Samkara who 
had much to do with Tiruvorriyur, as we saw already, also 
belonged. 

We know that Caturanana became a sarimyasin even as a 
youth. How long did he live ? The answer to this question is 
supplied by another record, also from Tiruvorriyur 1 which records 
that the vimana (/. e. the central shrine) of the temple was ‘cons- 
tructed of black granite ... by the architect Ravi surnamed 
Vira-Cola-taksan in three tiers with caranas, toranas, kfitas, 
kostas, nlvas (big and small), lion faces and nasikas” at the 
bidding of Caturanana, the pupil of Nirafijana-guravar, and under 
the auspices of Rajendra Cola I (1012 — 1044 A. D.). The late 
Krishna Sastri comments on this inscription thus : — “It remains 
to add .... that Caturanana-Pandita, the pupil of Nirafijana- 
guravar, who flourished about the 9th century A. D., substantially 
improved the temple. Under his direct supervision and with 
the patronage of King Rajendra-Cola I (A. D. 1012 to at least 
1042) was built the now-existing central shrine {vimana) of the 
temple/' 2 (No. 126 of App. B.) This inscription makes Catura- 
nana also contemporaneous with Rajendra I, and indicates that 


1. No. 126 of 1912. 

2. M.E.R. 1913, p. 86. 
VI— 30 
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he should have lived for a long time. If he were 20 in 949 
A, D. when the battle of Takkolam took place he should be 83 
in 1012 A. D., the date of Rajendra's accession. 

There are three other records from the same temple 
speaking of a Caturanana Pandita as the mathadhipati.i A fourth 
record 1 2 speaking of a Caturanana Pandita is the same as 
No, 104 of 1912. That these records speak of two different 
Caturananas, evidently successors of our Caturanana in the 
matha at Tiruvorriyur, will become apparent as we shall examine 
now. 

No. 104 of 1912 is a record of Parakesarivarman Udaiyar 
Sri Rajendra Coladeva I (1012 — 1044 A. D.) and is dated in the 
31st year of his reign, ue. 1043 A. D. It records the gift of 150 
kasu by Caturanana- Pandita of Tiruvorriyur for bathing the god 
Mahadeva of that place with clarified butter on the birthday 
festival of the king which fell on the asterism Tiruvatirai in the 
month of Markali. This festival which commenced with Ardra 
in the month of Markali each year was an important festaval of the 
temple and was called Rajendra Colan-Tirunal, either in honour 
of the king or on account of the coincidence of the naksatra 
with that of his birthday, more probably the latter. We can hardly 
expect our Caturanana who was already 83 when Rajendra 
commenced his rule (1012) to live on till the date of this grant 
(1043 A, D.) which would mean that he lived for 113 years. 
Surely this is a later Caturanana, probably the successor of our 
Caturanana, who was named so after he had been initiated into 
the order of the matha of the samnyasins, in accordance with the 
convention of naming the incumbents with names like Sarasvati, 
Bharatl, etc. known to religious orders of India. Thus it will be 
seen that Caturanana was an episcopal title rather than an indivi- 
dual name. The matha is mentioned in this record as “Tiru- 
mayanam matam” of which Caturanana was the head, and poet 
Kamban refers to this matha in one of his stray verses. 3 

Inscriptions, nos, 371 of 1911 and 206 of 1912 speak of a 
still later Caturanana-Pandita who was a contemporary of the 
Cola Rajakesarivarman Tribhuvanacakravartin Rajadhirajadeva 

1. M. £. Coll. Nos. 371 of 1911, 104 of 1912, and 206 of 1912. 

2. No. 399 of 1896 See £. /. L VoL V, no. 1354, pp. 491—2. 

3. Rangacharya, Inscriptions of the Madras Presy. % vol. I, p. 434, 
no. 973. 
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11 (1172 — 86 A, D.). Both are dated in the 9th year of that king. 
In the former the king is said to have personally attended the 
Pankuni-uttiram festival in the temple of Padambakka-N ayaka- 
deva, i. e. f the shrine of Adhipurisvara, at Tiruvorriyur 1 on 
which occasion were also present Caturanana-Pandita who 
owned a rnatha in the temple and Yaglsvara-Pandita, who 
expounded the Soma-siddhanta doctrine. It is also said 
that the king heard in their company the story (Sripurana) 
of Aludaiya-Nambi, Tiruvorriyur was as remarked already 
a religious centre that attracted kings even to attend its 
festivals. In the latter (no. 206 of 1912) Caturanana-Pandita is 
mentioned as the mathadhipati, at whose instance the temple 
accountant (“Udaiyan uravakkinan”, i,e. maitrikaraj recorded gifts 
of lamps and cows made to the temple in previous years that 
were not till then engraved in stone. 

Turning our attention to the Caturanana, whose earlier 
patron was Krsna III we have seen that he resigned the world 
soon after 949 A. D., that he bathed in the Ganges which was 
probably in 950 A. D., that he entered the order of sathnyasa at 
Tiruvorriyur which was probably in 951 A. IX, and that he suc- 
ceeded Niranjana, his guru, thereafter, on the demise of Niranjana 
which took place probably a year or two after his initiation (say 953 
A. D.). Thus it is proved that he was an younger contemporary 
of Niranjana, who was patronised by Vijaya Kampavarraan. 

Niranjana too should have been old enough about 953 A.D.; 
let us say he was 60 years old, which would mean that he lived 
from about 893 to 953 A. D. The estimate of the late Krishna 
Sastri that he lived in the ninth century 2 would then cover only the 
gum’s infancy and boyhood, as the later parts of his life, such as 
youth, old age etc. figure only in the tenth century. His patron 
Vijaya Kampavarman appears to have ruled for 26 years 3 
as evidenced by a record of his dated in the 26th year 
of his reign from Madam, Wan diwash Taluk, North Arcot 

1. M* E, R* 1912, p. 67. The name Padambakka-Nayakadeva 
(also referred to in no. 367 of App. B.) seems to connect the shrine of 
Adhipurisvara with the serpent’s hood pad am (and confirms the state- 
ment of the priests that the god now worshipped . > ... is an ant-hill 
covered on all sides with a metallic protector). 

2. M* E, R. 1913, p. 86. 

3. M. E V Coll. no. 283 of 1919. 
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District. The fact that he is unknown to Krsna III 
who was keen on bringing all the minor powers together so that 
they can support him against the Cola 1 proves that Vijaya 
Kampavarman should have lived before the advent of 
Krsna III. That Niranjana knew no other patron than 
Kampavarman is clear from his gift dated in the 19th 
year of Kampavarman’s reign, which is in fact the last 
record of this king in the temple at Tiruvorriyur. And this guru 
who lived between 893 — 953 A. D. would be considered to merit 
samnyasa and the headship of the matha at Tiruvorriyur and also 
be expected to engage himself in the work of constructing the 
temple of Mahadeva as he is said to have done only as a youth or 
as a middle-aged man commanding much influence in the country, 
and not as a boy. He was probably in need of royal patronage 
when he took up the work of temple construction after entering 
samnyasa, which was probably when he was of sufficient age, 
say 33. And the corresponding year would be 926 A. D. and it 
was probably in this year that Kampavarman’s record of the 19th 
year was made. If his 19th year will be equivalent to 926 A. D., 
his total rule which extended to 26 years will be said to run from 
907 — 933 A. D. His rule cannot be postulated in the reign of 
Aditya I, for the Pallava that the latter had to fight with was 
Aparajita and none other. He was probably an unnoticed boy 
during the campaign of Aditya in the Tondai-mandalam and was 
not in a position to assert himself during the later part of Aditya’s 
reign. Aditya appears to have retained hold of the Tondai- 
mandalam till almost his death (907 A. D.) 2 . Consequently the 
death of Aditya in or before 90 7 A. D. should have given 
occasion to Kampavarman (now a youth) to play the part of a 
Vijaya Pallava, which was possible, as Parantaka I, the son of 
Aditya, was engaged with the Pandya and the Ceylonese kings 
for a long time. Thus we are tempted to give him a rule 
extending from 907 — 933 A. D. 

What was the country that he ruled ? Almost all his 
inscriptions 3 are located in the Chingleput, and North Arcot 


1. J. 0. R. Vol. V, pt. IV, pp. 309 n— 10. 

2. M. E. R. 1907, pt. II, paras 29n — 30 ; E. /., xviii, p. 23. 

3. M. E. Coll., Nos. 24, 26 of 1893, 13 of 1887, 3, 5—7, 9, 42, 
64, 65, 84, 85, 90 of 1898, 207, 208 of 1901, 429 of 1902, 391, 398 of 
1905, 345 of 1906, 372 of 1911, 174, 189, 253 of 1912, and 283 of 1919. 
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districts which should have therefore constituted his dominion. 
Strangely however all the known inscriptions of Aparajita ( 870 — 
888 A, D.) come from the same two districts, 1 and from no other. 
Kampavarman probably died in 933 A. D. f the year that marked 
his 26th regnal year. He was probably born before 888 A. IX, 
the year in which Aditya is said to have killed Aparajita in battle. 
The fact that the territory of Aparajita was taken possession of by 
Aditya soon after 888 A, D. may be true and no Pallava power 
could show itself during his life-time. The subjection of the 
Pallava territory to Aditya was probably in name. And when 
Adilya died Pallava power showed itself under Kampavarman in 
the same territory as Aparajita should have ruled over. This 
circumstance gives room to the surmise that we have probably in 
Kampavarman a son of Aparajita himself whose territory goes to 
Kampavarman as patrimony. In ail probability Kampavarman 
was an infant boy of Aparajita when the latter was killed in 
888 A. D., and some trusted nobles of Aparajita should have 
removed the boy to a place of safety and should have reared him 
up till he grew into youth and asserted the Pallava power 
soon after the death of Aditya, the Yama of his father. It would 
thus appear that he was probably born to Aparajita, in about 
say 885 A. D. and lived till 933 A. D. and his rule appears to have 
extended from about 907 to 933 A. IX 


1. Nos. 351 of 1908, 435 of 1905, 31—2, 158— 9, 161, 163, 180, 
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(Continued from page 148). 

The former may be translated as follows 
When onpatu is combined with pa&tu, t is inserted befoie o 
of onpatu, nn is substituted for n, pa& is dropped, u is inserted 
after W and t of pa&tu is replaced by r. Hence the form 

tonnuru. (Here no mention is made of the dropping of patu in 

mipatir but it seems to me that it has been dropped on account 
of the same word pa&tu following it.) The latter sfitra may be 
translated as follows:— When onpatu is combined with nuru, t is 
inserted before o of onpatu, ll is substituted for n, n of nurii is 
dropped, u is replaced by a followed by ira and ru is replaced 
by m. Hence tolla-ira-m=tolla-y-iram, y being intervocalic. 
(Here also no mention is made of the loss of patu in onpatu.) 

These two sutras clearly show that the derivation of the two 
words tonnuru and tollayiram was forgotten even at the time of 
Tolkappiyanar. 

In the last but one sfitra of Eluttatikaram, Tolkappiyanar 
states that the sandhi that takes place between uriccol and a 
following word, between the two members of panpu-t-tokai and 
vinai-i-tokai, and between a word denoting a number and the 
same word, does not follow the rules already mentioned, and 
that it must be found out from usage, (e.g. vel ena veluttatu 
becomes velveluttatu: kariyatu + kutirai becomes karunkuiirai; 
konra+yanai becomes kol-ydnai; kollum+yanai becomes kol- 
yanai; pattu+pattu becomes pappattu or pa&pattu.) 

2.12. Medieval Period: 2.121. The authoi of Vlra- 
coliyam explains sandhi in 18 stanzas in Cantippatalam. Instead 
of the terms meypiritatal, mikutal, and kunral adopted by 
Tolkappiyanar, he respectively mentions ddesa, agama and lopa. 
This clearly shows that he wanted to import terms current in 
Sanskrit grammar in preference to Tamil terms. He prefers the 
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term adesa used in Panini's Astadhyayl to the term viiara used 
in Pratisakhyas. 

He then summarises the general views of Tolkappiyanar in 
a clumsy fashion so as to suit the verse-form, and adds a few 
more not found in Tolkappiyam. The substance of the following 
sutras in Eluttatikaram of Tolkappiyam is briefly mentioned in 
the stanzas 14, 16, 17, 19, 20 to 22 and 24 to 28. 

Stanza No. in Cantippatalam of Sutra No. in Eluttatikaram. 
VIracoliyam. 


14 

151, 161, 358, 363, 384 

16 

397, 398 

17 

367, 368, 150 

19 

315, 311, 312, 331 

20 

150, 204, 222, 244, 250 
255, 265, 274, 275, 
281, 283, 290 

21 

415 

22 

333, 303, 398 

24 

206, 207, 209, 239, 257 

25 

312, 368, 398, 82 

26 

259, 390 

27 

174 to 203 

28 

150, 151. 


In the 11th stanza he mentions that the negative particle na 
(of Sanskrit) loses its n before a consonant and it becomes an 
before a vowel, (cf. na + brahmanah~a~brahmanah; na + 
indr ah —anindrah.) 1 In the 12lh, he mentions guna and 
vrddhi letters (as found in Sanskrit) and says that they appear in 
words having taddhita suffix as caivan. These points found in 
Sanskrit grammar have no place in a treatise on Tamil grammar. 
Still he seems to have mentioned them since such Sanskrit words 
as are governed by these rules were found in plenty in the Tamil 
literature of his time. But all those words like abrahmana, 
anindra, ramesa, saiva must have been borrowed as they were 
in Sanskrit. Hence no adequate justification can be found in 
the strict requirements of Tamil language and grammar for 
formulating these rules. 



1. Cf. nalSpS nanah (P. A. 6.3.73) and tasmannud act (P. A- 6.3. 
74). .. ‘ ... 
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In stanza 13 he definitely mentions that if the standing 
word ends in i, I or at, and if the following word commences 
with a vowel, y is inserted between them; if it is e, either y or v 
is inserted and if it is any other vowel,* is inserted. This is 
evidently an improvement upon Tolkappiyanar, since the lattei 
has stated only that an utampatumey may be inserted between 
two vowels (Tol. E. 141) and v is inserted after the demonstra- 
tive roots and before vowels as a-v-v-atai, i-v-v-atai, etc. (Tol. E. 
208 239 & 256.) The author of VIracoliyam may have gone 
through the literature written before his time and stated this law 
from the examples available from them, of which some are given 

below. 

‘ I ’ 


1. Mani + ampalattul = mani-y-ampalaiiul (T.A.S. 1.3.4). 

2. Kiimari+in==htmari-y-in (P.N. 6.2). 

3. Uvavumati + uruvin = nvavumati-y -uruvin (P.N. a.l). 

4. lti + ena — iti-y-ena (P.N. 17.o9). 

5. puram-\-aivarotu=puravi-y-aivarotu (P.N. 2.13). 

6. Puravi + otu = puravi-y-otu (P.N. 16.1). 

N.B.— But after the demonstrative i only v is inserted, e.g. 
i + an — i-v-an. 

<!’ 


1. Tl + alavii — ti-y -alavii (K. 747). 

2. Ni + akal-ventinum = m-y-dkal-ventinum (P.N. 18.15). 

3. Ti+um=ti-y-um (P.N. 2.4). 

4. Ni + S=ni-y-S (P.N. 4.13). 

5. Nt+o—ni-y-o (P.N. 5.3). 

‘ AI ’ 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


Erumai + anna-eruniai-y-anna (P.N. 5.1). 

Enkuvai+ayin=enhivai-y-ayin (P.N. 13.1). 

Ticai + irundnkurn = ticai-y-iru nankum (P.N. 41.4). 


Tanai +um— tdnai-y-um (P.N. 161.31.) 

Matamalikai+etukka = matamalikai-y-ctukka 

• ‘ ' (S.I.I. ii, 521). 


<E’ 


1. Tan e -f atu = tane-y-atu (P.N. 5.8). 

2. Kotuttore+unti=kotuttore-y-unti (P.N. 18.20). 

3. Tame + urtorum = tame-y-urtorum (P.N. 52.8). 

4. Ci+ati=ce-v-ati (Pattu. 5.62). 

5. E+urumannaiyin—e-v-urumannaiyin (Pattu. 197.84). 
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Note .— Only y is inserted in most of the cases ; v is rarely 
inserted, 

< A ’ 

L Amina -f ivan—anima-v-ivan (P.N. 18.29), 

2. U ntdkiy a + tiy arm annum = untakiy a-v-uyarmannu m 

(P.N. 17,24), 

3. Netiya+e$natM = neiiya~v-ennalu (P.N. 47.2). 

4. N ilarra -I- emamuracam = n ila rra-v-emam u ra ca m 

(P.N. 3.3). 

5. Pdla + dvaiu==pdla-v-ovdtu (P.N. 4.19). 

* A ' 

1. Yard +alavai=vard-v-alavai (P.N. 50.6). 

2. A + in-Y kn=d-v-ir-ku (K. 1066). 

3. Tavird+ikai~tavird-v-ikai (P.N. 3.5). 

4. Kalankd -f ullani = kalankd-v-nllam (Cilap. 4.70), 

5. Md + e — nia-v-e (P.N. 4.7). 

‘ U' 

1, U ~\-an — u-v~an (Tol. Col 162). 

2, Maru+inri— maru-v-inri (Cilap. 5.39). 

3, Valipatu + or^=valipatu-v-dr (P.N. 10.1), 

* 0 ’ 

1. Tu + d + ktilavi^tu-v-d-k-ktdavi (P.N. 379.15). 

E and 0 , it has already been stated, are very rare as finals of 
roots or nouns. 

In stanza 15 he mentions that if l or l is followed by t, it is 
changed to t and consequently t also is changed to t and in some 
cases one of the two t’s is dropped. This dropping of one of 
the two fs when the vowel preceding l is short is not mentioned 
in Tolkappiyam. e.g. arumporul + taruum becomes arumporut - 
aruum in Cilap. 24 where l is changed to t and then dropped. I 
carefully ransacked several works written before his time, but 
I could not find one example in them where l is changed 
to t or is dropped. In the first stanza in Kantapuranam, 
a later work, tikal 4- tacakkaram becomes tikatacakkaram where l 
is dropped after changing the succeeding t to L In Kamparama- 
yanam, a work written after Viracoliyam kll + ticai becomes 
kltiicai , (Kampar. C. Kataltavu. 39) where l is changed to t 

In stanza 18, he says that, if l is followed by n, l is dropped 
and n changes to n . e.g. vdlA nal—vandl. Cf. vdnal annul 
VI— 31 * ’ '■/' ’ 
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(Kampar. C. Urtetu. 75). Similarly he says that, if l is followed 
by a voiceless consonant, it is changed to t or n and if it is 
followed by m, it is changed to n. These points are not found in 
Tolkappiyam. 

In stanza 23 he says that the adesas of onrii, irantu , munru, 
naiii , ainiitj aril , el, ettii , onpatu, pcittii and mlrw are respectively 
orw, or: iru , ir : mu, mil: nankin ai: arm elm en: onpan ; ton, 
tom pan , pan: nurii, pain , pasdii and ay iram. This is only a 
brief summary of the rules in Tolkappiyam dealing with the 
sandhi of numbers mentioned in kurriyalukara-p-pun ariyal One 
point to be noted here is that he does not indulge in any fanciful 
derivation of tonnuru and tolldy Irani like Tolkappiyanar but 
explains them as formed out of to l and nurii, and iol and 
fiyiram , though he fancies that iol and nurii are adesas of 
onpatu and pa tin in the former and iol and dyirani are the 
adesas of onpatu and nurii in the latter. 

He has not divided sandhi into the two classes, the case- 
relation sandhi and the non-case-relation sandhi, as Tolkappiyanar 
has done. This is perhaps due to the fact that such a division is 
not found in Sanskrit Grammar. But considering the points of 
difference in sandhi between two words in Tamil when the 
former is in case-relation with the latter or otherwise, I find it 
difficult to understand why he has omitted it. 

2.122. The author of Neminatam has given 15 stanzas on 
sandhi of which about 10 are almost identical with Viracoliyam 
in substance. Three of them contain the same matter as in 
Tolkappiyam. He gives like the author of Viracoliyam, the 
guna and vrddhi letters applicable to Sanskrit words, but differs 
from him in his statement that if the standing word ends in e, 
only v is inserted if it is followed by a vowel. He gives some 
more rules, e.g. v of lev is changed to m if it is followed by nu 

2.123. The author of Nannul has skilfully summarised all 
the sutras of Tolkappiyam on sandhi with the additions mention- 
ed by Ilampuranar, the authors of Viracoliyam and Neminatam 
with reference to pure Tamil words, with slight changes here and 
there. 

2.1231. The important points where N annular differs from 
Tolkappiyanar: — (1) Tolkappiyanar says that there is no change in 
non-case-relation sandhi if the standing word ends in y l ; but 


1. Alvali y-elld m-iyalpefya molipa. (ToL E, 362.) 
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N annular says that if y is preceded by a short vowel and followed 
by anasal, the same nasal is inserted. 1 2 (e.g. mey + nanraiu = 
a i cy -n-ndirrat ^ * ) 

(2) Tolkappiyanar says that, if the demonstrative roots 
are followed by consonants, they are doubled; but Nannular 
adds the interrogative e also as e-k-korran and also says that if 
the demonstrative root is lengthened and is followed by a 
vowel y but not ir, is inserted ;* this is not mentioned by 
Tolkappiyanar though he has used it in his first sutra in Collati- 
karam ‘d-y-iruti n a iy i n icaikkiinianci colle . 

(3) Tolkappiyanar has not definitely stated that u at the 
end of the standing word is dropped if it is followed by a 
vowel; Nannular has definitely stated it. He may have taken it 
from Ilampttranar’s commentary on the sutra * kurriyalukaramum - 
arrcna molipa (Tol. E. 106). 

(4) Tolkappiyanar states that when the word pala is 
followed by the same word, the two become palafaU, pala-p- 
pala or par pala. Ilampuranar adds the word eta also to that 
category. Nannular says that when pala and ala aie followed 
by other words also, they optionally lose the final a. (e. g. 
pala-kalai, pal-kalai: cila-valai, cil-valai, etc.) 3 

(5) Tolkappiyanar says that i of verbal participle inrJ * 
charmed to n in verse. Nannular adds the word anri also. 

° (6) Nannular says that, if the word urt is followed by 
certain words, y« is inserted between them, as + 

1. En-mu v-eluttir r-evvakai molikhim 
Mun-varu na-m-ma-ya va-k-ka \-iyalpum 
Kuril-vali y-a-t-tani yai-n-notu mun-meh 
Mikalum-dm naMa-la vali-na-t hriynm. (Na. 158J 

2. Ekara vind-mu-c cuttin munnar 
Uyirum yakaram-u m-eytin va-v-v-um 
Pira-vari n-avaiyum tukkir cuttu ~ 

Nilin yakaram-um tonrutal neri-y-e. fibi . -J 
Pala-cila v-enum-ivai tam-mun tdm-varin 
Iyalpum mikalum akara m-eka 
Lakaram rakara m-dkahm pira-varin 
Akaram vikarpa m-dkalu m-ula-pira. (ibi . ■) 

Aririy-inri-yenvinm-y-en c-ikaram 

Tolar pinu l-ukara m-dy-vari n-tyct -pe. C 


3. 


4 . 
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ya-v-uppit : uri+payaru *= uri-yci-payaru. 1 This is not mention- 
ed by Tolkappiyanar or by the author of Viracoliyam. 

(7) Nannular saj 7 s that there are certain words ending in 
u which take the flexional increment ai in sandhi, (e.g. paniii + 
kalam = panta ikkalam; inru +ndl- = irraindl ) . 2 This is not men- 
tioned by Tolkappiyanar. 

(8) Nannular exactly agrees with the author of Vira- 
coliyam as regards utampatumey or intervocalic consonant, 
which Tolkappiyanar has not clearly stated. 

(9) Tolkappiyanar says that, when both the standing 
word and the following word denote directions, the final u with 
the preceding consonants is dropped, and if the standing word is 
icrku, r also is changed to n. 3 (cf. ten-merku .) Ilampuranar 
adds under the same sufra that, even if the following word does 
not denote direction, the same change takes place (as vaiakatal) 
and also r of merku is changed to l as mel+kurai . Nannular 
agrees with the latter. 4 

(10) Nannular says that, if tenkii is the standing word 
and kdy is the following word, kit is dropped and e is lengthened. 5 6 
(e.g. ieniu+ktiy= tenkdy ) Q . 

(11) Tolkappiyanar says that, if the word pattu is 
followed by onrii , munru , nanku...ettu, tu of pattu is 
dropped and the flexional increment in is inserted. 7 (e. g. pattu + 


1. U ri-vari ndliyi n-irruyir mey-keia 
Maruvum takara m-uriyin valiye 

Yakara v-uyir-mey-d m-drpana varine . (ibid. 1 74.) 

2. Ai-y-ir rutai-k-kur rukaram-u m-ulave. (ibid. 185.) 

3. Tiripu-veru kilappi n-orru m-iruti-y-im 
Ketutal ventu m-enmandr pulavar 
Orru-mey tirmtu nakdra m-dkun 

Terkotii punarun kdlai y-ana. (Tol. E. 433.) 

4. T icai-y-otu ticai-y-um pira-v-un cerin 
Nilai-y-vr r-nyir-mey ka-v-v-orrii nihkalum 
Rakaram na-la-v-d-t tiritalu m-dm-pira . (Na. 186.) 

5. Tenku-mn tzrruyir mey-ketun kdy-varin, (ibid. 187.) 

6. This lengthening cf the vowel is evidently due to compensat- 
ing the loss of i ku\ 

7. Onru-muta l -aka v-etta n-iruti 
Elld-v-ennum pattan mun-varir 
K urriya-l ukara meyyotuh keiume 

Murra v-in-varuu m-irantalan kaiai-y-e< (Tol. E. 434.) 
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O nruz=pat-in-onfu , etc.) Ijampuranar adds the flexional increment 
inn also. N annular agrees with the latter. 1 

(12) Nannular says that, if the standing word ends in a 
consonant other than y and the following word begins with yd, i 
is sometimes inserted. 2 3 (e.g. vel+ydmn==veliydvan.y 

(13) Tolkappiyanar says that, if the word ekin not denot- 
ing a tree is the standing word, it fakes after it the flexional 
increment a , and then the initial voiceless consonant of the 
following word is doubled. 4 (e. g. ekin+kal~ekin-a-k-kdl.) 
Ilampuranar adds that, instead of the same voiceless consonant 
being doubled, the corresponding nasal may be inserted, as ekin- 
a-n-kdl. Nannular agrees with the latter. 5 

(14) If the standing word ends in y, r or l and the initial 
member of the following word is k, c, t or p t there is no change 
in non-case-relation sandhi according to Tolkappiyanar, and 
the same consonant may be doubled according to the author of 
Yiracoliyam. Nannular agrees with the latter. 6 

(15) Nannular says that, if the word lev is followed by a 
word beginning with m , v is changed to m. (e.g. iev+inunai= 
temmu^ai) 7 But this is not mentioned by Tolkappiyanar. 
This, he has adopted from Neminatam. 

(16) As regards the formation of tonnuru and iollayiram, 
Nannular agrees with the author of Yiracoliyam in substituting 


1. Onru-muta l-irain i-dyirah kdti 
Ennirai y-alavum pira-varir pattln 
Trruyir mey-ketu-t t-in-n-u m-irrimi 

Erpa t-erku m-onpatu m-inaitte . (Na. 197.) 

2. Tan-n-oli mey-m-mun ya-v-vari n-ikaram 
Tunnu m-enru timinaru m-ulare . (Ibid. 206.) 

3. This insertion of V is perhaps though analogy with the 
insertion of ‘ i ’ when such words as khydti are tamilised into 
kiydtu 

4. Enai y-ekin-e yakaram varum- e 

Vallelut t-iyarkai mikutal ventum. (To!. E. 338.) 

5. Maram-al l-ekin-moli y-iyalpum akaram 
Maruva vali-meli mikalu m-dkum . (Na. 215.) 

6 . Ya-ra-la mufynar-k ka-ca-ta-pa alvali 
Iyalpu mikalu m-dkum verrumai 

Mikalu m-inatid i-ur alt alum viti-niel. (Na. 224.) 

7 . Tev-v-tn moliye tolirpeya r-arre ■ 

Ma-v-varifi va&ka§ ma-v-vu m-dkum . (ibid. 236.) 
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nurit and dyiram for paiiu and nurii, but agrees with Tolkappi- 
yanar in the method of changing on fain to ton and tol respec- 
tively. (of. Na. 194.) 

2.13. Modern Period : 2.131. The author of Ilakkana- 

vijakkam has given 106 sutras in sandhi in three chapters. Of 
them 22 sutras are identically the same as are found in Tolkap- 
piyain and 69 as found in Nannul; nine are adapted from Tolkap- 
piyam and 4 from Nannul; two are original. 1 

2.132. The Rev, C.J. Beschi agrees with all the gramma- 
rians regarding the insertion of the intervocalic consonant except 
in the case of 6% after which, he says, y is inserted 2 3 , while others 
say that v is inserted. Among the changes in sandhi he includes 
iiratiu which means dir glia-sandhi, guna-sandhi and vrddhi - 
sandhi 2 like the authors of Viracoliyam and Neminatam. 

2.14. Similarities' and Dissimilarities between Sanskrit and 

Tamil in Sandhi : 2.141. Similarities : There are 3 points in 

which Sanskrit sandhi and Tamil sandhi are similar. 

(1) In Sanskrit if the standing word ends m n preceded 
by a short vowel and is followed by a vowel, n is doubled, (e. g. 
sugan + isah = sitgan-n-i$ah.) Cf. iianw hrasvdd aci hamun 
nifyam . (P. A. 8.3.32.) Similar is the case in Tamil, e. g. kan-\- 
alakitu — kan-n-alakiiu. (Tol. E. 161.) 

(2) The final m when followed by a voiceless consonant 
is changed to the corresponding nasal, e. g. ain+kUah~ anki~ 
tah. Similarly ancitah, etc. Cf. mo’nusvdrah (P.A. 8.3.23.) 
and anusvarasya yayi para savarnah (P. A. 8.4.58.) In Tamil 
also the same is the case in non-case-relation sandhi, (e. g. 
niamni + kuritii'^marankitritu, etc,) (Tol. E. 315.) 

(3) Both in Sanskrit and Tamil, the final letter of the 
vocative does not generally undergo any change. 


1. They deal with the point that there is no change in sandhi if 
the standing word is vocative or ends in third or sixth case suffix. As 
regards sandhi when the standing word is vocative, it seems to me that 
he has followed similar sandhi in Sanskrit. 

2. Mutallrruyirmoli yecerpuli, iieai ytriyaiyum yavve , marrat 
yuyirkkil vakaram punarum (T. V. 20) ; tiripali vdkkam tiratUmdl 
vikdram . (ibid. 21.) 

3. Irumoliy orumoli yen a cam klrtamdy , nilaimoli yirruyir 
mhkalu mat and, tanaimoli mutarkan a dvatalum neydtalum , uudvata - 
lumdm . (T. V. 38.) 
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2.142. Dissimilarities : — (1) As regards sandhi between 
two vowels in Sanskrit the most important laws are: (a) if a, i, u, 
r or l (^) is followed by a similar vowel, a, 1, u, r and f are 
respectively substituted for both; ( b ) if a or a is followed by i or 
u short or long, guna letter (i.e.) e or o is substituted for both: 
(c) if h u, r or l (3E) short or long is followed by a dissimilar 
vowel, it is changed to the corresponding semi-vowel ; (d) if a is 
followed by e or ai and o or an, di and an are respectively substi- 
tuted for both; (e) if e, ai, o and du are followed by a vowel, they 
are changed to ay, dy, av and dv respectively. 

None of these laws finds a place in Tamil in any period, 
except perhaps some of them are used in modern spoken Tamil. 
In place of these laws, Tamil has the one important law that a 
semi-vowel may, in the ancient period and must, in the medieval 
and modern periods, be inserted between two vowels except in 
the case of u which is dropped. 

(2) Besides, the insertion of flexional increment between 
the base and the case-suffix as found in Tamil is unknown in 
Sanskrit. 

(3) The doubling of the initial consonant of the following 
word when the final of the standing word is a vowel, as in Tamil 
vila-k-kuritit . is practically unknown in Sanskrit. 

(4) In Sanskrit accented syllables take guna or vrddhi, 
while, in Tamil, flexional increments are generally added before 
them. 

(5) Another important difference in sandhi between Tamil 
and Sanskrit is that, in the former, it is divided into two 
important classes, the case-relation sandhi and the non-case-rela- 
tion sandhi, and in the latter, such a classification is not found. 
Hence it is clear that in Tamil when words have to be combined 
in sandhi, one must know before-hand their meaning, which is 
not necessarily the case in Sanskrit except in the case of the 
nouns in the vocative case and nouns in dual number. But on 
the other hand, in several respects the internal sandhi differs from 
the external sandhi in Sanskrit, while in Tamil no difference is 
generally made in the treatment of sounds in both these varieties 
of sandhi. 

Hence it may be said that the ways in which sandhi takes 
place in both the languages are so different as to form one of the 
strong reasons to prove that Tamil, and Sanskrit are fundamentally 
different languages. 
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3. COL OR PARTS OF SPEECH. 

3.1. Definition : — All Tamil grammarians except the author 
of Viracoliyatn and its commentator and the author of Pirayoka- 
vivekam define col or word as that which conveys sense.i This 
is exactly similar to the statement ‘arthah padam’ (S.Y.V.P. 3.2.) 
found in Sukla Yajurveda Pratisakhya and also to the statement 
‘saktam padam' made by Sanskrit logicians. But the authors of 
VIracoliyam and Pirayokavivekam follow Panini's definition 
(suptinantam padam* (P.A, 1.4.14.), since they say that a particle 
su is added at the end of nouns in the nominative singular and 
then it is dropped, 1 2 as is done in the case of ,the nominative 
singular of neuter nouns in Sanskrit like suci, madhii, etc. and 
generally of masculine and feminine nouns whose base ends in a 
consonant like vac, bhisaj , etc. By so doing they have distorted 
the perspective through which the linguistic phenomena of the 
Tamil language should be analysed and evaluated. For, in the 
Tamil language gender is generally determined by sex, and at no 
stage grammatical gender was recognised as a category distinct 
from natural gender. 

3.2. Classification: — Parts of speech are, in the opinion of 
Tolkappiyanar, N annular and the later grammarians, primarily 
two in number, viz., peyar and vinai, and they would, in a 
secondary sense, give the dignity of parts of speech to two more 
categories, viz., itai-c~col and uri-c-col. 3 A striking parallelism 
is discernible between this classification and that in Yaska's 
Nirukla ( catvdri padajdtdni namdkhydte ca ufasargan ipatdsca* 
(Y.N. 8.8). As Durgacarya points out, 4 the priority given to 
ndma, and dkhydta indicates their primary importance, while 
ufasarga and nipdta are assigned to a subordinate position. 

1. £lld~c collum porul-kufit lanav'e. (Tol. Col. 155.) 

2 oruvanorutti y-onri neriya cu ehkmn 

Aliyum-uriya cu. (V.V. 5) & (P.V, p. 12, line 7). 

3. Col-l-ena-p patupa peyare vinai-y-cft, 

R-d-y-iran i-enpa v-arintici nore. (Tol. Col. 158.) 

Itai-c-cor kilavi-y-u m-uriccor~kilaviyum 
Avarru-vali maruhkir ronru m-enpa. (ibid. 159.) 

4. Atra ndmakhyataydh put vam abhidhdnam , pradhdnydt , apra- 
dhdnydt upasarga-nipdtdndm pascal I Ubhe apt namdkhydle nipdldpa - 
sarganirapekse a pi salt svam arlhatn brut ah | Na tu upasarga- 
mpatanam ndmakhydta-nirapeksdnam arthd’sii II (Durgacarya’s Comm, 
op. Y.N. 8.8.) 



A NEW COMMENTARY ON THE AMARAKOgA. 


BY 

T. R. Chintamani, M.A., 

Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

The following pages present a short account of the literary 
value and importance of an extensive and valuable commentary 
on the Amarakosa now deposited in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras. The manuscript bears the No. R. 
3356 (T — 1 — 107) and is described in Vol. IV of the Triennial 
Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. The commentary was acquired from 
Berhampore district which is bordering on the Orissa 
country, by the Peripatetic Search Party of the Government 
Oriental Manuscripts Library. No other copy of this commentary 
is known to exist in any other library either in India or elsewhere. 
Neither the name of the commentary nor that of the author 
could be gathered from the ms. The fact that it was secured 
from Berhampore lends weight to the view that the author 
belongs to those parts. This conjecture is supported by the fact 
that in some places in the commentary the author 1 2 3 4 5 gives certain 
vernacular meanings of Sanskrit words, many of which are 
from the language of the Utkals. For instance, on page 398 of 
the commentary we find ffcf . There are many 

other references of a similar nature. 

The importance of the commentary consists in the fact that 
nearly 250 authors and works are mentioned therein. Many of 
them are either unknown or little known. The following is a 
complete list of the authors and works referred to in the course 
of the work : 

1. Abhinanda. 

2. Aciarya. 

3. Agamasastra 

4. Ajaya. 

5. Amaradatta. 

VI— 32 


6. Amaramala. 

7. Amogha. 

8. Ardhanarisvara. 

9. Arthasastra. 

10. Arunadatta, 
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11. Ascaryamanjari. 

12. Aunadikavrtti. 

13. Bhagavadglta. 

14. Bhagavrtti. 

15. Bhaguri. 

16. Bharata. 

17. Bharata. 

18. Bharatasamhita, 

19. Bharavi, 

20. Bhasavrtti. 

21. Bhaskara. 

22. Bhasya. 

23. Bhattacandra. 

24. Bhattamalla. 

25. Bhatta. 

26. Bhattasvamin. 

27. Bhatti. 

28. Bhavabhuti. 

29. Bhlma. 

30. Bhimasena. 

31. Bhoja. 

32. Bhojaraja. 

33. Bhugesvara. 

34. Bhugnesvara. 

35. Bopalita. 

36. Brahma. 

37. Brhanmanu. 

38. Buddhacarita. 

39. Canakya. 

40. Candl. 

41. Candlsastra. 

42. Candra. 

43. Candragomin. 

44. Candranusasana. 

45. Candrika. 

46. Caraka. 

47. Daityari. 

48. Damodara. 

49. Dandin. 

50. Datta. 

51. Dhananjaya. 


52. Dhanapala. 

53. Dhanvantri. 

54. Dharani. 

55. Dharmadasa. 

56. Dhatuparayana. 

57. Dhatupradipa. 

58. Dhrtldasa. 

59. Dvarap&la, 

60. Bviriipa. 

61. Dvirupakosa. 

62. Durgasimha. 

63. Gaudiyavyakhyana. 

64. Gomin. 

65. Gopacandra. 

66. Gopalita. 

67. Govardhana. 

68. Hadda. 

69. Haddacandra. 

70. Halayudha. 

71. Haravali. 

72. Haridasa. 

73. Hariharaditya. 

74. Hariprabodha. 

75. Harivilasa. 

76. Harsacarita. 

77. Hemamall. 

78. Jatarupa. 

79. Jayaditya. 

80. Jayakosa. 

81. Jinendra. 

82. Kadambari. 

83. Kalidasa, 

84. Kaiingadatta. 

85. Kalpadruma. 

86. Kalpatarukara. 

87. Kamandakiya. 

88. Kamasastra. 

89. Kappanabhyudaya. 

90. Kasikavrtti. 

91. Kasiraja. 

92. Kasyapa, 
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93. Katantratika. 

94. Katya. 

95. Kaumudisvara. 

96. Kavikalpalata. 

97. Kavyaprakasa. 

98. Kedaresvara. 

99. Kesaramala. 
lbo. Kesava. 

101. Kiratarjuniya. 

102. Kosa. 

103. Kosantara. 

104. Kramavisvara. 

105. Krsnadasa. 

106. Ksirasvamin. 

107. Kulakabhatta. 

108. Kumara. 

109. Kumudakara. 

110. Kusumakara. 

111. Lingabhatta. 

112. Madhava. 

113. Madhavl. 

114. Madhavlya. 

115. Madhumadhava. 

1 16. Madhumadhavl. 

117. Madhumadhavikara. 

118. Madhumitra. 

119. Magha. 

120. Mahabharata. 

121. Mahanyasa. 

122. Mahayajnaprayoga. 

123. Mahendra. 

124. MalatL 

125. Manu. 

126. Markandeya. 

127. Matsyayana. 

128. Medini. 

129. Medinikara. 

130. Megha. 

131. Mukuta. 

132. Mukutaraya. 

133. Murari. 


134. Namamala. 

135. Namanusasana. 

136. Nanartha. 

137. Nandisvamin. 

138. Nandisvara. 

139. Narasimha. 

140. Nigamabhidhana. 

141. Nighantu. 

142. Nirnayadipika. 

143. Nitiratnakara. 

144. Nitisastra. 

145. Nrsirhhapurana, 

146. Nyasa. 

147. Padraa. 

148. Palakapya. 

149. Parapala. 

150. Paribhasavrttikara. 

151. Parijataka. 

152. Prakrtavrtti. 

153. Pranesvara 

154. Puranatantra. 

155. Purnacandra. 

156. Purusottma. 

157. Rabhasa. 

158. Raghu. 

159. Rajasekhara. 

160. Raksita. 

161. Ratnadasa. 

162. Ramayana. 

163. Ranti. 

164. Rantideva. 

165. Rasakosa. 

166. Rasavati. 

167. Ratna. 

168. Ratnakosa. 

169. Ratnamala. 

170. Ratnasastra. 

171. Rudra. 

172. Rudrakosa. 

173. Rupakadya. 

174. Ruparatnakara. 
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175. Sabarasvamin. 

1 76. Sabdabhedaprakasa. 

177. Sabdamala. 

178. Sabdantara. 

179. Sabdaratnakara. 

180. Sabdarnava. 

181. Sabdasastra. 

182. Sabdika. 

183. Sabdikanarasimha. 

184. Sabheda. 

185. Sabheda. 

186. Sabheda. 

187. Sahacarapaddhati. 

188. Sahasanka. 

189. Sajjha or Sanjha. 

190. Sakatayana. 

191. Salihotra. 

192. Samba. 

193. Sambapurana. 

194. Samsaravarta. 

195. Sanatana. 

196. Samudrika. 

197. Sararnava. 

198. Sarasahgraha. 

199. Sarira. 

200. Sarvadhara. 

201. Sarvananda. 

202. Sarvasva. 

203. Sarvasvakara. 

204. Sarasvatikanthabharana. 

205. Sasvata. 

206. Satananda. 

207. Setukavya. 

208. Smrti. 

209. Somanandin. 

210. Sridhara. 

211. Sri Harsa. 

212. Srinivasa. 

213. Srlpati. 

214. Srhgaraprakasa. 

215. Subhanga. 


216. Subhuti. 

2 1 7. Sundaranandacarita. 

218. Suryasataka. 

219. Susruta. 

220. Svamin, 

221. Tantrantara. 

222. Tapasimha. 

223. Tarapala. 

224. Tikakara. 

225. Tikakrt. 

226. Trikanda. 

227. Trikandasesa. 

228. Ujjvaladatta. 

229. Umamahesvara. 

230. Unadivrtti. 

231. Upadhyaya. 

232. Upadhyayasarvasva. 

233. Utpalamala. 

234. Utpalini. 

235. Uttar acarita. 

236. Vacaspati. 

237. Vadasimha. 

238. Vagbhata. 

239. Vahata. 

240. Vaidyanka. 

241. Vaidyaka. 

242. Vaijayantl. 

243. Vaikuntha. 

244. Vamana. 

245. Vandyaghatiya. 

246. Varaha. 

247. Varahasamhita. 

248. Vararuci. 

249. Vardhamana. 

250. Vardhamanamisra. 

251. Varnadesana. 

252. Varnaviveka. 

253. Vasavadatta. 

254. Vaidyakara. 

255. Vasantaraja. 

256. Vatsyayana. 
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257. Vayupurana. 

258. Vibhakara, 

259. Vidagdha. 

260. Vidyavinoda. 

261. Vikramadiiaya. 

262. Visakhadatta. 

263. Visnudharma. 

264. Visnupurana. 

265. Visva. 

266. Visvaksena. 

267. Visvanatha, 

268. Vopala. 

269. Vopalika, 

A short account of some 
works and authors is given be! 


270. Vrddhamarakosa. 

271. Vrddhamara. 

272. V rndavanayamaka. 

273. Vrtti. 

274. Vrttikara. 

275. Vyada. 

276. Vyadi. 

277. .Vyasasiddhanta. 

278. Vyudha. 

279. Yadava, 

280. Yogasataka. 

281. Yogasatakavyakhya. 

282. Yogesvara. 

of the most important of these 


A jay a* 

A jay a, or Ajayapala as he is otherwise known, is the author 
of a lexicon by name Nanarthasangraha. 1 He is an old lexi- 
cographer of high authority. Writers like Sarvananda, etc., 
quote profusely from the lexicon of this writer. 

Amaradaita . 

Amaradatta is another old lexicographer referred to by 
Halayudha and others. Halayudha the author of the Abhidhana- 
ratnamala is older than the tenth century and Amaradatta is 
still older. The lexicon of Amaradatta is not available at 
present. The extracts that are available from the lost work 
of Amaradatta are collected by the author of this paper sepa- 
rately. 

Amaramala. 

Amaramala is a lexicon of antiquity and authority. Early 
writers like Ksirasvainin and others quote from this work, which 
is unfortunately available only in fragments A lexicon by name 
Mala is referred to by Kslrasvamin and it is not known whether 
the name Mala is an abbreviation of the longer name Amaramala. 
Scholars like the late Pandit Rama vatara Sarma think that the 
Mala is the same as Amaramala. 


1 , An edition of this lexicon is under preparation by the author 
of this paper under the auspices of the University of Madras. 
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Amogha . 

Amogha, or Amoghavrtti more properly, is the commentary 
on Sakatayana Vyakarana by Sakatayana himself, Sakatayana 
was a contemporary of the Rastrakuta king Amoghavarsa to 
patronage this work is due, 

Ar dh a n arisva r a . 

This writer is gathered to have composed most probably a 
work on genders in Sanskrit. Ardhanarisvara is referred to by 
Sarvananda in his Tikasarvasva, by Bhanuji in his Sudha, by 
Caritravardhana in his commentary on the Raghuvamsa and by 
others. Ardhanarisvara thrice is referred to in the work under 
notice, 1 

Arunadatta . 

Aruna or Arunadatta is again another writer both on 
grammar and lexicography. Narayana Vidyavinoda refers to 
Aruna once as Aruna and once as Arunadatta. It is therefore 
clear that Aruna is the shortened form of Arunadatta. There are 
nearly eight references to Arunadatta in this commentary. The 
work of Arunadatta should have consisted of at least three 
sections, each being called a kanda. They were Puntskanda 2 , 
Sinkanda , and KMhakanda. Arunadatta is referred to by Ujjva- 
ladatta in his Unadisutravrtti, and by Vardhamana in the 
Ganaratnamahodadhi. 3 4 5 We know that the Ganaratnamahodadhi 
was composed in the 12th century and therefore Aruna should 
belong to a period prior to the 12th century. 

Ascaryamanjari, 

Two quotations from a work called Ascaryamanjari are 
found cited in the work under notice and the references are 
such as to warrant the conclusion that it should have been a 
campukavya . The two references are: — 

The name of the author is gathered to be Kulasekhara of 
Tapatlsamvarana fame. 6 Quotations from this work are available 

1. See pages 265, 326 and 475. 

2. See pages 155 and 739. 

3. See page 119. 

4. See page 51. 

5. See page 473. 

6. See Prastavana, Tapatlsamvarana, T. S. S. 
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in the Suktimuktavali of Jalhana. The author of the Tapatlsam- 
varana belonged to the 10th century and the Ascaryamanjarl 
should belong to the same period. No copy of this work is 
known to exist anywhere at present. 

Bhagavrtti. 

The Bhagavrtti is attributed to Bhartrhari, the famous 
grammarian by Srstidhara, the commentator on the Tantrapra- 
dlpika. Whoever the author of the Bhagavrtti might have been, 
the fact remains that the work is an early one. One quotation is 
found from the Bhagavrtti in this work and it runs as follows: — 

Bhaguri. 

Bhaguri is an ancient grammarian and lexicographer. The 
lexicon of Bhaguri is available only in quotations, distributed in 
several works. The name of the lexicon is gathered to be 
Trikanda on the authority of Purusottamadeva the author of the 
Bhasavrtti. Twentyfive quotations in the name of Bhaguri and 
sixtytwo in the name of Trikanda are found in this commentary. 

Bhattacandra. 

This is another lexicographer referred to in the commentary 
under reference. Only one quotation is found from the work 
and it runs as follows: — 

R'Sclf. 

What the work of Bhattacandra is we do not know, 

Bhavavrtii. 

On page 200 of this work we find 

era* mm cRfifa” ssrengftft i 

From the nature of the quotation it seems as if the 
Bhavavrtti is a work on grammar discussing, as many other 
works on grammar do, the usages of older poets and writers. 
The Bhagavrtti which was referred to just now is one such work, 
for quotations from the Bhagavrtti that are available show that 
the author of the Bhagavrtti criticised the usages of poets like 
Magha, Bharavi etc. It is worthy of note that the present 


1. See page 504. 

2. See page 34. 
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reference also is a verse from Magha's Sisupalavadha. It is 
very likely that the Bhavavrtti is a scribal error for Bhaga- 
vrtti. 

Bhugesvara. 

The only quotation available from Bhugesvara 
shows that Bhugesvara is a lexicographer. The lexicon was 
probably of synonyms. More of this author we do not know. 

Bhugnesvara. 

From this author again there is only one quotation and that 
seems to have been extracted from a lexicon of his. The citation 
runs as follows: — 

TOT TcT I 

It is not known whether the Bhugnesvara is only a corruption 
of the name Bhugesvara or whether the latter is different 
from the former. 

Bopdliia. 

Bopalita, Vopalita, Ropalika, Gopalita, and Vopalika are the 
different spellings of the name of a single individual. Bopalita is 
the author of a lexicon now lost to us. That the different names 
do not indicate different persons may be clear from the following 
instances:— 

In the Tikasarvasva we find 

TOlf^TO: TiRJ: fEf gwt %TfF%d : 1 2 3 I 
Quoting the same text, Bhanuji says 

TOlfdTlFR: # 3^% %tf%cH 3 1 

and in the work under notice the same extract is attributed to 
Gopalita as follows: — 

I%TI^ ^ Tlqif^cT: 4 I 

The lexicon is not known to exist in any of the known 
libraries either in India or elsewhere. The work should have 
been divided in to kandas according as the gender of the words 
treated therein varied. The author is older than Ujjvaladatta. 

1. See page 142. 

2. See page 176. 

3. See under I-iv.-14. 

4. See page 66. 
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Daityari. 

Daityari is a hitherto unknown commentator on the 
Amarakosa. There are several extracts from Daityari’s com- 
mentary. 1 No copy of this commentary is known to exist any- 
where. The name of his commentary is unknown. We know 
of a poet by name Daityari who is quoted in the Padyavali 
and it is not known whether this Daityari is the same as the 
commentator on the Amarakosa. 


Damodara. 

There are two 2 references to Damodara and both refer to 
points of grammatical interest. The second of the references 
is found in the same words in Sarvananda’s TIkasarvasva. 
Sarvananda 3 tells us that Damodara wrote a work called 
Upadhyayasarvasvam. But in the work under reference, we 
find the following extract : — 





thereby making U padhyayasar vasva another name of Damodara. 
Which of the two is correct is yet to be made out. 

Datta. 

Datta is referred to only once 5 in the work under reference. 
In this reference the name of Datta is associated with that of 
Vidyavinoda and Sarvananda, commentators on the Amarakosa. 

wi i 

I # i 

Here the views of Datta and Vidyavinoda agree and they differ 
from that of Sarvananda. It is very likely therefore that the 
Datta referred to is a commentator on the Amarakosa. 

Dhanapala . 

Dhanapala as a grammarian is referred to in the Purusakara, 
Madhava's Dhatuvrtti and others. According to them Dhana- 
pala should have written some treatise on the Dhatupatha. 
Dhanapala who wrote on the Dhatupatha is older than 
Maitreyaraksita, Kasyapa and others. But the reference to Dhana- 
pala in the present work make him out to be the author of a 
lexicon, which was probably known as Dhanapalabhidhana. 


1. See pages 19, 327, 346, 379, 383, 386, etc. 

2. See pages 231 and 290. 

3. Tikasarvasvam, II-IV-155. . ■ 

4. See page 290. 

5. See page 258. 

33 
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are the words with which the name of Dhanapala is introduced, 

Dharmadasa . 

There are two 2 references to Dharmadasa. The former is 
likely to lead to the conclusion that Dharmadasa wrote a lexicon. 
The reference is as follows: — 

WIT g 3TT T%9R 3 . 

But the other reference 

%%TWlfoi>TH5 I Tt: . 

makes Dharmadasa a poet. Sarvananda 4 refers to Dharmadasa 
very probably as a grammarian. It is not known whether all 
these Dharmadasa’s were identical or different. If they were # 
then Dharmadasa is older than the 12th century A. D. 

Dhatuparayana . 

Dhatuparayana, as the name indicates is a work based on the 
Dhatupatha of Panini. It is very likely that it is a commentary 
on the Dhatupatha. We are at present aware of three works of 
the name of Dhatuparayana. One is by Hemacandra, published 
already by the Vienna Oriental Society. The other is the Dhatu- 
parayana of Jumaranandin. The third Dhatuparayana is still to 
be discovered. That work is by Purnacandra, evidently a Bud- 
dhist, There are four references to the Dhatuparayana 5 in this 
commentary and one 6 7 to its author. That Purnacandra was the 
author of this Dhatuparayana could be gathered from the 
following reference in Sarvananda's Tikasarvasva. 

This extract, without the name of Purnacandra appears on page 
24 of the work under notice. In the Madhavlya Dhatuvrtti there 
are several references to this Dhatuparayana. 


1. See page 191, 

2. See Pages 248 and 399. 

3. See page 248. 

4. See under I-iv-33. Tikasarvasva. 

5. See pages 24, 114, 362 and 510. 

6. See page 840, 

7. page 34. tikasarvasva, I-i-44. 
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Dhrtidasa. 

To Dhrtidasa there are a few references* in this work. Who 
Dhrtidasa is or what his work is cannot be conjectured at present. 
But from the quotations, it may be gathered that his work is a 
lexicon. To Dhrtidasa there are two references in Narayana 
Vidyavinoda’s commentary on the Amarakosa. 

Dvarapala. 

To Dvarapala is attributed a verse in this commentary. The 
verse itself runs as follows: — 




Evidently this is a quotation from some lexicon of Dvarapala. 
We do not come across the name of Dvarapala either' in gramma- 
tical literature or lexicographical literature. It is likely that the 

first syllable ST is a mistake for cfT. Tarapala is a familiar name 
in lexicography. 

Gatt diy avy a k hy ana . 


Ksirasvamin refers in his commentary to an ancient com- 
mentator on the Amarakosa by the name Gauda. Who that 
Gauda is, he does not say. Sarvananda is a Gauda but Kslrasva- 
min, being older, cannot refer to the commentary of Sarvananda,, 
All other known commentators of Gauda belong to a period later 
than Ksirasvamin. Now, in the ms. under notice we find 



eft 



But it should be noted that in the corresponding portion in the 
commentary of Ksira we do not across any such reference as 
stated above. To Gaudiya Vyakhya there is only one reference 
in this work. 

Gomi. 

Gomi is the same as Candragomin whose work on grammar 
is available in print. Gomi, Candra and Candragomin are refer- 
red to frequently in this work. 


1 . See pages 121, 213, 259, 604, 595, 441, 559. 

2. See page 272. 

3. See page 365. 4 ' 
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Goyicandra. 

Goyicandra is the famous Bengal writer on Katantra Vya- 
karana. . To Goyicandra there is a single referencel in this work; 

Govardhana . 

There are about seven 1 2 references to Govardhana in this 
work* Three 3 of them are from a Vrtti by Govardhana on the 
Unadisutras. This work is now lost to us. This Govardhana is 
older than Ujjvaladatta, 

Two 4 references are to a lexicon by Govardhana. A lexicon 
of Govardhana is deposited in the Bikaner state Library and It is 
known as NamavalL Perhaps this is the same as the work from 
which quotations are found herein. 

The other two references are to a literary work of Govar- 
dhana. We know of Govardhana, the author of the Arya-saptasati 
published in the Nirnaya Sagara Press. He was a contemporary 
of Saranadeva, author of Durghatavrtti and was in the court of 
Laksmanasena of Bengal. The author of the Aryasaptasati is not 
known to have written any other work and the verses quoted by 
the commentator are not Aryas and cannot obviously find a place 
therein. 

The verses referred to in the present commentary have been 
referred to by Sarvananda also. They are by another Govardhana 
or from a different work of the author of the Aryasaptasati. 

Hadda or Hdddacandra . 

Hadda or Haddacandra as he is otherwise known is an 
ancient lexicographer, and grammariarn. He is referred to 
Sarvananda, Ujjvaladatta and other writers. The references 
in the present commentary are from the lexicon of Hadda, 
which is practically lost to us and from the grammatical work 
of his. The name of his lexicon and that of his work on gram- 
mar is not known. 

Haridasa. 

One quotation from the work of Haridasa 


1. Seepage 135. 

2. See pages 124, 173, 331, 460, do, 748, 760. 

3. See pages 124, 173 and 351. 

4* See page 460. 
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is found on page 498 of the work under consideration. We do 
not know anything more of this Haridasa. 

Hariharaditya . 

The name of Hariharaditya is introduced in the following 
manner. 1 ' 

It is possible that the work of Hariharaditya is a lexicon. * More 
of this author we do not know. 

Haripra bodha. 

The Hariprabodha is a Yamaka Kavya of high antiquity. 
We find quotations from this work in such ancient treatises like 
the Kavyalahkarasutravrtti of Vamana, etc. No ms. copy of the 
work is known to exist in any library at present. There are two 
quotations 1 2 in this work from that Kavya. 

Hcmamdll . 

Hemamali is probably the name of an author of some lexi- 
con. Only one quotation from this author is found in the work 
under notice and that is evidently an extract from a lexicon. It 
runs as follows: 3 — 

Jatarupa . 

Jatarupa is, another lexicographer referred to in this 
commentary. Two 4 5 quotations are seen from that author. In 
the former of the two, we find his name associated with that of 
Ranti or Rantideva. In the latter, his name stands alone. We 
know of a Jutarupa who has commented on the Amarakosa. But 
the reference, 

•TFcT: 

seems to have been taken from a lexicon, rather than from a 
‘commentary on a lexicon. Moreover the coupling of the name 
Ranti, who is certainly a lexicographer with that of Jatarupa 


1. See page 258. 

2. See pages 23 and 135. 

3. See page 128. 

4. See pages 224 and 251. 

5. See page 224. 
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lends weight to the supposition that he might have been the 
author of a lexicon himself, 

Jayakosa . 

Jayakosa is certainly the name of a lexicon. The name of 
its author is unknown. A single quotation is found from this 
work and it reads as follows: — 

3F# SPPFfd I 1 

Kalingadatta. 

Kalingadatta, most probably a native of the Kalihga country 
is an authority referred to by Ujjvaladaita, Sarvananda, Raya- 
mukuta and others. Kalingadatta is known by the shorter name 
Kalihga also. He seems to have commented on the Amarakosa. 
The extract, 

srPRSr # 

lends support to this view. The reference to Kalihga in the 
Tikasarvasva too lends weight to this conjecture. 

Kalpataru. 

A work called Kalpataru is referred to on page 565 of 
this commentary in connection with the meaning of the word 
TR. The quotation runs as follows; — 

qRS: | 

Evidently the verse should have been extracted from some work 
on medicine and we know of a medical treatise known as Kalpa- 
taru, composed by Mallinatha. Perhaps this quotation is from 
that work. 

Kasiraja. 

The name of Kasiraja 4 is introduced in connection with 
the meaning of the word 3PM. We know of a Kasiraja 
the author of the Cikitsakaumudi. The extract in the work 
under notice 

sqgsqqwrcfthM mt wramtd aprar |f% 

might very well have been taken from the Cikitsakaumudi. No 
ms. copy of this work is known to exist at present in any of the 
libraries. 

L See page 211. 

2* See page 222. 

3. See page 565. 

4. See page 237. 

5. See page 237. 
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Katya. 

Katya is an ancient grammarian and lexicographer. Quota- 
tions from his lexicon are frequently met with in commentaries 
on the Amarakosa like that of Ksxrasvamin, etc. 

Kaumudisvara. 

Kaumudi is a commentary on the Amarakosa. Copies of 
this commentary are available in Bengal. Only one reference 
to this commentary is seen in the work under notice. This 
commentary is older than Rayamukuta, for we find several refer- 
ences in the work of the latter to the Kaumudi. 

Kedaresvara. 

Kedaresvara is referred to in the following words: — 

5R?n Rra i 1 2 

It is difficult to find out who this writer is. 

Kesaramala. 

Kesaramala is a comparatively old lexicon, having been 
referred to by Sarvananda. From the work under notice we find 
that the words of the lexicon should have been arranged accord- 
ing to the initial syllable. The dictionary seems to have been 
one of synonyms. 

5TR!f«rE&i m?tl 3TJ# fROt !%! fRT 

is the extract from the present commentary that give us the 
necessary information. 

Kramavisvara . 

On page 392 of the present work we find 

put l 

Kramavisvara is practically an unknown name. We know of 
Kramadisvara who is the author of the grammatical treatise 
Samksiptasara. The word Kramavisvara seems to be a corrup- 
tion of Kramadisvara. 


1. See page 542. 

2. See page 321 « 
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Krsnaddsa. 

Krsnadasa's name is mentioned 1 2 3 4 several times over in this 
work. " He seems to have been a commentator on the Amarakosa. 
From the fact that in most of the southern commentaries 
his name does not appear it is likely that he belonged to 
North India, probably to Bengal. Raman atha in his Trikanda- 
viveka refers to the commentary of Krsnadasa on the 

Amarakosa. 

Kulakabhatta. 

The name of Kulakabhatta is known through a single 
reference in this commentary, 

The identity of Kulakabhatta and his work, if any, is not 

known. 

Kumudakara. 

Kumudakara is the author of a lexicon of unknown name. 
Six3 quotations from the lexicon of Kumudakara are found in the 
work under notice. Nothing more of this authoi is known. 

Kusumakara. 

Kusumakara is either a lexicon or a lexicogiapher, hitherto 
unknown. Only one quotation is available from the Kusumakara 
and it reads as follows 

grigs I 

Madhava. 

There are several references to Madhava in this work. 
Among the references at least two writers of the name 
Madhava are to be found. One of them is a lexicographer and 
the other is probably the Madhava of the Madhavanidana fame. 
The lexicographer Madhava wrote probably on the model of the 
Anekarthasamuccaya of Sasvata in that he arranged the Par - 
yaya sabdas in full verses, half verses and so on. Subhuti- 
candra 5 tells us that the lexicon of Madhava was known as 
Paryayaratnam ala. That Madhava's was Paryayaratnamala or 

1. See pages 12, 51, 81, 106, 131, etc. 

2. See page 94. 

3. See pages 733, 739, 740, 743, 754, 761. 

4. See page 561. 

5. See Subhuti — R. 2933, p. 184. 
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simply Ratnamala is referred to in the present work on page 
163. In one place in the present commentary we findi 

R wsnMft *pr: — ■ 
prfto Prim r fn# to # 11 

We know that Subhuticandra is older than Saranadeva, the 
author of the Durghatavrtti, who belonged to about 1173 A. D. 
Madhava who is referred to by Subhuti must be much older. 
This Madhava is sought 1 2 to be identified with the author of 
the Rugviniscaya — Madhava, who belonged to the 8th or 9th 
century. 

Madhavt. 

Madhavl, or Madhumadhavi in its fuller name, is a com- 
mentary on the Amarakosa by one Madhumadhava. This 
Madhumadhava is referred to by Vidyavinoda too in his com- 
mentary. It is very likely that he belongs to Bengal. 

Madhunutra. 

Madhumitra is the author of a lexicon of synonyms. Only 
one quotation is found from his work and it reads as follows: — 

IJ3TT q#5fT R 1 

alien qngsqi r qiqirM si 3 

Neither the name of the lexicon, nor the date of author is 
known. 

Mahendra. 

Mahendra is another compiler of synonyms. He seems to 
have brought those words in groups of two synonyms, three, four 
and so on. Mahendra is referred to as follows: — 

Nothing more of the author is known. 

Matsydyana , 

Somebody of the name of Matsyayana is referred to in the 
following words : — 


1. See page 570. 

2. See Winternitz, III-550. 

3. See page 250. 
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s# ftsrrg;’ # wm: 1 . 

But this extract in a slightly different form, which is possibly the 
correct reading, is found attributed to Katya in Bhanuji's com- 
mentary on the Amarakosa. He says : — 

We do not know whether is a mistake for 

Mukuta. 

Mukutaraya, Rayamukuta, or Brhaspati is a commentator 
on the Amarakosa. Brhaspati is his name and the rest titles. 
He composed his commentary in A. D. 1431. He belonged 
to Bengal and several copies of his commentary are available. 

Namamala* 

Several lexicons of this name are known to us. Vamana in 
his Kavyalahkarasutravrtti quotes from the Namamala of Katya. 
Dfaanafijaya's Namamala is available in ms. to day. There 
are other Namamalas also. The commentary under notice 
quotes simply from Namamala, without specifying the name of 
the author. 2 

Namanusasana. 

This is referred to only once in this commentary as 
follows : — 

Bhanuji 3 refers to this work once in his commentary but in 
neither place do we find the name of author. 

Narasimha . 

We get three different forms of presumably the same name. 
In one place 4 we find a half verse from a lexicon quoted as from 

Narasimha. In another place 5 we find A third set 

of quotations are from Sabdika Narasimha. 6 Narasimha wrote 
some lexicon from which the extracts referred to above are 
citations. 


1. See page 353. 

2. See pages 64, 131, 206, 230, 251, etc. 

3. See page 1 1 5. 

4. See page 146. 

5. See page 213. 

6. See pages 143, 157, 213, 281, etc. 
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Nigamabhidhana, 

The Nigamabhidhana is an old lexicon of unknown author- 
ship. The work is older than Sarvananda who quotes from it. 

Nirnayadipikd. 

See Vacaspati. 

NUiratndkara. 

The NItiratnakara is referred to only once in the com- 
mentary under notice. The reference runs as follows: — 

cM ft Jft&WFft-— 

l 

The NItiratnakara is by Candisvara. 

Parapdla . 

The lexicographer Parapala is mentioned only once in the 
following citation: — 

s# spfsirfq 3% grrig^rr Hrawfl 1 2 . 

Pdrijdtaka . 

It is not known what this work is like. The following 
quotation is found from the Parijataka. 3 

el g^r it 

Prdnesvara . 

Pranesvara is very probably a lexicographer of antiquity. 
Sarvananda refers to him as follows: — 

w eft =et lr% f%#i # spNr : 4 

and the same quotation occurs on page 173 of the ms. under 
notice. More of this author, we do not know. 

Purnacandra . 

See Dhatuparayana. 

Rabhasa. 

Rabhasa is an old lexicographer and several extracts from 
his lexicon are available, though the lexicon itself is not extant. 

1. See page 465. 

2. See page 69. 

3. See page 426, 

4. See Tikasarvasvam, under 114*14. 
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More than 200 extracts are available in this work. Rabhasa is 
older than Sarvananda. 

Raksiia. 

Raksita is probably the same as Maitreya Raksiia whose 
Dhatuvrtti is available in print. In certain places in his 
Unadivrtti Ujjvaladatta remarks — and that Raksita 
should be distinguished from Maitreya Raksita. Ujjvaladatta's 
Raksita is Sarvaraksita and it is not unlikely that Sarvaraksita is 
referred to as Raksita by the commentator whose commentary on 
the Amarakosa we are now dealing with. 

Ramadasa. 

There are nearly ten references to a Ramadasa in this 
commentary. He is referred to by Subhuti and Sarvananda in 
their commentaries on the Amarakosa and he is therefore older 
than the 12th century. Ramadasa seems to have composed 
some works on grammar. Aufrecht attributes to him a work 
called Katantravyakhyasara. 

Rantu 

Ranti seems to be a shortened from of Rantideva, an old 
lexicographer. He is referred to as an authority by Sarvananda 
and is therefore older than the 12th century. There are several 
extracts from Rantikosa in the present work. 

Rasakosa. 

So far only one reference to the Rasakosa has come to 
light and that is, 

It is worthy of note that the same quotation is attributed 
both in the Tikasarvasva and Vyakhyasudha to the Ratnakosa. 
It is not known whether Rasa is a mistake for Ranta. 

Rasavatl. 

The Rasavatl is referred to only once in the work. 
Aufrecht tells us that Rasavatl comprises the additions made to 
the Samksiptasara by Jumaranandin. As a matter of fact the 
Rasavatl is a Vrtti on the sutras of the Samksiptasara school by 
the founder himself, Kramadisvara. 

Ratna. 

Ratna is a kosa. There are two lexicons by name Ralna- 
mala and Ratnakosa. Ratna may be a shortened form either of 

1. See page 45. 

2. See page 28. 
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the former or the latter. In many instances it happens to be the 
shortened form of Ratnakosa. Ratnakosa itself is older than 
Sarvananda and from the quotations available, we are able to 
infer that it should have consisted of verses in various metres. 
Sarvananda tells us that the Ratnakosa was divided into Kandas 
and that there were three Kandas, i. e., Strikanda, Pumskanda 
and Napumsakakanda. He says: — 





Ratnasastra. 


The Ratnasastra is a work on the qualities of precious 
stones. We find the following quotation from that work: — 

qq cf1$q fqqqq | 

qq ^nqq # fqfqqsRT u 1 2 

The name of the author of the work is not known. 

Rudra. 

Rudra is the author of the Rudrakosa from which copious 
extracts are cited by Sarvananda, Bhanuji and others. In the 
present commentary there are nearly 150 citations from the kosa 
of Rudra. It was very probably a lexicon of homonyms. Rudra 
is older than the 12th century. 

Ruparatnakara. 

Ruparatnakara is older than Bhanuji who quotes from the 

following extract from that work: sPR 3 4 5 In the work 

under reference there are two references to the Ruparatnakara 
and they are : — 

aqqoit W 3T[W: ffq 

mi 

It is clear that the Ruparatnakara is a lexicon. 

Sabarasvdmin . 

At least two Sabarasvamins are known to us at present and 
they are: 1. The author of the famous MImamsabhasya; 2. the 
author of a Linganusasana. Ujjvaladatta quotes most probably 
from a lexicographer Sabarasvamin and the Sabarasvamin 

1. See page 4. 

2. See page 557. 

3. II-i-4-35. 

4. See page 233. 

5. See page 630. 
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referred to in the commentary under reference also seems to be 
a lexicographer. The following is the quotation : — 

Sdbdika, and Sdbdika Narasimha. 

See Narasimha. 


Sahasanka. 

Sahasanka is another old lexicographer. We have nearly a 
dozen quotations from the lexicon of Sahasanka. Sahasanka is 
one of the authorities mentioned in Visvaprakasa and the Visva- 
prakasa was composed in 1111 A. D. Sahasanka is therefore an 
old writer. 


Sajjha. 

Sajjha or San j ha (the name is written either way) seems to 
have commented on the Amarakosa. Neither the identity of the 
author nor the name of his commentary is known. Among other 
writers who quote Sanjha is Narayana Vidyavinoda. There are 
nearly 20 references to Sanjha in the work, under notice 
Aufrecht spells the name as Sanja. Sanja is referred to by 
Ramanatha in his commentary on the Amarakosa. 

Samsaravarta. 


Samsaravarta is a lexicon referred to by Purusottamadeva in 
the following words: — 


csrfr I 



This is understood to mean that the Samsaravarta is by Vikra- 
maditya. On the other hand Samsaravarta is mentioned as an 
authority in the Medinlkosa along with Vikramaditya. There are 
about eight quotations from Samsaravarta in this work, 

Sandtana . 

Sanatana, a poet is referred to thrice in this work. The 
following citations occur in the name of Sana tana. 

m ft — 



tftd -<m 2 . 


m 3 . 


1 . See page 1 64. 

2. See page 4. 

3. See page 3 1 . 
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These references certainly indicate that he must have been a 
poet. But the third reference which reads as follows: — 

qgRi, gWcR: 1 

seems to indicate that Sanatana is a grammarian. It is not 
known whether this Sanatana is the same as the poet. Sanatana 
the poet is referred to by Sarvananda and the first of the quota- 
tions is found in the Tikasarvasva also. Another reference in 
the same work makes him out to be a grammarian. He Is there- 
fore older than the 12th century. 

Sarvananda refers to a work called Yogasatakavyakhya of 
Sanatana and quotes from it as follows:- — 

=*r sRicpn— 

m era; $t 2 . 

The same extract is cited on page 567 of the ms. of the work 
under notice, 

Sdrdrnava . 

A work by name Sararnava is referred to on page 564 of 
this ms. and nearly five verses are quoted therefrom. The 
verses are: — 

m* wrprerqr to: i 

siwmt for: i 

W- Wra; 

Bf*: ^wc#?rreitra; I 

^ ii 

WlSTO^rf^TER: II 

to *iit tosh wra; aw stito n 

Sdrasangraha . 

This is very probably a lexicon. Two citations from this 
work are available and they are: — 


1. See page 538. 

2, See Tikasarvasva, II-ix-103. 
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fra# fflt fq^ : w 1 1 
c(t^rat qf'Tsq^rt 2 i 

The author of the lexicon is not known. 

Sar vadhara. 

Sarvadhara and Sarvananda are together mentioned thus : — 

5Tcq{fcf§# ^ e&Rgfefl 3 . 

This extract forms the commentary of the word in 

II-iv-89. The reading adopted by Kslrasvamin, Bhanuji, etc, is 

but Sarvananda’s reading is though he is not 

unaware of the other reading. Sarvadhara who is probably a 
commentator on the Amarakosa adopted the same reading as 
Sarvananda, 

Sarasvatikanthabharana . 

This is the grammar of Bhojadeva. Only one quotation is 
found from this work. 

Satdnanda . 

The name of Satananda is introduced in connection with 
the word where it is said — 

‘s<#r f^pcn’ # 37§ra. 

STcTFFU 4 I 

We do not know who this Satananda is or what work he 
wrote. Did Satananda write on the Amarakosa ? Rudrata, the 
famous Alahkarika was a Satananda. Perhaps he is not the same 
as the Satananda referred to here. 

Somanandin, 

As the name indicates Somanandin should have been a Jaina 
writer. Pujyapada the famous Jaina philosopher had a pupil by 
name Somanandin and it is not unlikely that he is the same as the 
referred to here. The contribution of Jainas to grammatical 
literature in Sanskrit is great and Somanandin has contributed 
his share. Ujjvaladatta refers to Somanandin as an authority and 
we have in the work under notice the following : — 


1. See page 385. 

2. See page 443. 

3. See page 254. 

4. See page 139. 
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# 1 


Soman andin is older than the 12th century; he must be much 
older if he were the same as the pupil of Pujyapada. 

The following is the quotation from Sridhara in this work : 

g TO TOR[#R 1 2 1 

It is clear that Sridhara is a lexicographer. What his lexicon 
was, we do not know. 


Srinivasa . 


Srinivasa, probably a lexicographer is referred to thus : 

sfftTsffjTT; sr^ef <?ri mmt 3 I 
It is not known who Srinivasa is. 

Subhdhga . 

This is another lexicographer from whom (there are four 4 
quotations in the work under reference. Subhahga is referred 
to by Sarvananda and he is therefore older than the 12th 
century. 

Subhuti. 


Subhuti is another old commentator on the Amarakosa, 
older than Ujjvaladatta and Sarvananda. A big fragment of 
Subhuti's commentary 5 is available in the Government Oriental 
Mss. Library, Madras. 

Tapasimha . 

The views of one Tapasimha are referred to 6 regarding the 
spelling of the word Ka$i. Tapasimha held that the word could 
be spelt Kasa also. 

Tdrapdla . 

Tarapala is another old lexicographer referred to by Sarva- 
nanda and others and he is therefore older than the 12th century. 
There are a dozen quotations from Tarapala in this work. 7 

1. See page 157. 

2. See page 186. 

3. See page 52. 

4. See pages 152, 332, 416, 469. 

5. In the further issues of this Journal the commentary of Subhuti 
will be noticed in detail. 

6. See page 298. 

7. See pages 129, 152, 206, etc. 

VI— 35 
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Trikanda , 

See Bhaguri. 

U md mahesvara . 

Umamahesvara seems to have been a lexicographer. 

Mi ^rfe^Tm^icTW m 1 2 

is the quotation from Umamahesvara In this work* 

Upadhy dyasarvasvam . 

See Damodara. 

Utpalamala. 

Utpalamala is an old lexicon. The work is cited as an 
authority in the Tikasarvasva and therefore the work is older 
than the 12th century. The work is referred to thus — 

UtpalinI . 

Three quotations occur from a lexicon called UtpalinI in this 
work. In the opinion of Amaracandra, the UtpalinI is a compo- 
sition of Vyadi. In the opinion of Sarvananda Vyadi is different 
from the author of the UtpalinI. Whoever was the author, the 
UtpalinI is older than Sarvananda. 

Vacaspati. 

Vacaspati is a sufficiently old lexicographer. The lexicon of 
Vacaspati seems to have been known as Nirnayadlpika according 
to the author of the commentary under reference. It is said 3 4 

On the other hand the couplet from the Har avail referred to 
already has been interpreted to mean that Sabdarnava is the 
name of the lexicon of Vacaspati. In the face of this reference 
we are obliged to reject the interpretation of the verse of the 
Haravall which seeks to make out that Vacaspati wrote the 
Sabdarnava. Vacaspati is older than Sarvananda. We come 
across nearly 60 quotations from Vacaspati in this work. 

Vaikuntha. 

Vaikuntha is a lexicographer hitherto unknown. The 
following ardha from the lexicon of Vaikuntha is cited: 

1. See page 369. 

2. page 373. 

3. page 291. 

4. See page 178 
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Vasaniardja. 

There are three 1 2 references to Vasantaraja of which one is 
evidently from a lexicon. It runs as follows : 

1 

The other references are not from any lexicon; in fact we cannot 
say from which work they may have been taken. 

Vibhdkara . 

Vibhakara who is referred to here is evidently a poet. The 
following quarter verse of his referred to in this work. 

rr^TcT: I 

This quotation occurs in Sarvananda's Tikasarvasva in the name 
of Vibhakaravarman. So Vibhakaravarman is an old poet 
belonging to a period anterior to the 12th century. 

Vidyavinoda. 

Vidyavinoda Narayana is a commentator on the Amarakosa. 
His commentary is available and detailed information regarding 
that work will be furnished in one of the further issues of this 
Journal. 

Vikramaditya . 

Vikramaditya is another lexicographer, older than Sarva- 
nan da. It is to this author that the Samsaravarta is attributed by 
certain scholars. Three 3 quotations occur in the name of Vikra- 
maditya in this work. 

Visvaksena . 

Visvaksena is the author of an unknown lexicon. There 
are nearly forty 4 5 references to Visvaksena in this work. 

Vrddhdmarakosa . 

In Smrti literature we very often come across works of th e 
same name with the words or SFg prefixed to them, 

as for instance 3^3 etc. The Manusmrti is 

the one standard work that we know of and the Vrddhamanu or 
the Laghumanu must be regarded either an expanded or a 
condensed Manusmrti. Similarly in lexicographical literature we 


1. See pages 11C, 197, 317. 

2. See page 317. 

3. See page 82. 

4. See pages 194, 391, 506, 

5. See pages 70, 128, 225, etc. 
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have works like Brhad Amara, Brhad Utpalim, Vrddhamara, etc. 
The Vrddhamara Is referred to in this work nearly a dozen times.i 
Who compiled the Vrddhamara is not known at present. 

Vyadi. 

Vyadi is an ancient lexicographer and grammarian. Vyadi 
wrote a work in 1,00,000 granthas a work on grammar and it is 
known as Sangraha. Unfortunately it is now lost. Whether 
Vyadi, the lexicographer is the same as that writer is yet to be 
determined. One reference to Vyadi among others is worthy of 
notice at present. 

Vyadi must have written a Kavya, in which there must have been 
Bhasasamavcsa Sarga, as we find in Bhatti. What it is, one should 
discover. 

Vyudha . 

The following verse, 

5 rfqcn 11 

is cited on page 1 of the work as extracted from Vyudha . On 
the other hand the same verse is cited as Vyadi’s in the Tika- 
sarvasva. 3 What this Vyudha is, one cannot say. 

Thus we find that a host of writers and works, many of 
which are practically unknown is referred to in this com- 
mentary. Judging from these references it is possible to regard 
the author of this commentary as later than the 17th century. 
Lingabhatta's commentary on the Amarakosa is one of the latest 
commentaries and since it is referred to in the work under 
notice, the latter must be placed after the 1 7th century. 



¥ 


* V + 




L See pages 144 5, 122, 203, 247, etc. 

2, See page 185. 

3, See page 2. 


THE MADURAI CHRONICLES AND 
THE TAMIL ACADEMIES. 


by 

T. G. Aravamuthan, m.a., b.l., 

Advocate, Madras. 

VII 

The legends which have been piously embodied in the 
sacred chronicles of Madurai could not have risen before the 
founding of that city nor before the raising of temples in it to 
Visnu and to Siva. 

The earliest of the datable records in which allusions to the 
city seem to be traceable are the early Brahmi inscriptions incised 
in caverns in the Siddhar-malai and the Alahar-malai, hills not far 
distant from Madurai. The inscriptions belong probably to the 
third century B.C.,i and it is not improbable that Madurai is really 
mentioned in them. 1 2 The next of the datable references is to be 
found in Pliny (77 A. D.); he makes mention of the ‘ Mediterra- 
nean emporium of Modoura.’ 

The temple at Madurai dedicated to Siva as the Lord 
Sundara seems to be at least as old as the Sangam period, for, it is 
mentioned in poems of that age. 3 So popular and well-known 
is the temple that it is needless to say anything about it except 
that through the pious labours of numerous kings and in spite of 
time and vandalism it is one of the grandest temples in this 
country and that it is impossible to discover in its architecture 
any traces which would take the present structure much earlier 
than the tenth century A. D. The temple to Visnu as Sundara- 
raja is also referred to in poems attributed to the Sangam period. 4 

1. K. V. Subrahmanya-Aiyar, in PTAIOC. 4 (1924 Madras), 
280-2. 

2. lb. 298-9 ; Krishna-Sastri in lb. 1 (1918 Poona), 342-6. 

3. Pt.Pt. 6 MK. 453-5. 

4. Pari-Pddal, p. 165. See also Gopinatha-Rao, in ST. (1906 
A-S) iv. 541-3, and Pandit M. Raghava-Aiyangar in lb. (1910 J-F) viii 
111-4. 
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Of this temple it has been said that < the central shrine was 
designed on regal lines, but was apparently never finished', 1 and 
that its execution is in the same style as that of the Vaikuntha- 
Perumal temple at Conjeevaram and the Shore temple at Maha- 
balipuram, — that is, in the style evolved in the days of the Pal lava 
king Nar asi mhavar man II (c. 700 A. D.). 2 The Sangam period 
not being later than the third century A. D., both the temples 
must have been in existence by then, and both of them must in 
later times have been so completely rebuilt that not the least trace 
is now visible of the structures which must have existed as early 
at least as the third century A. D. 

But it should not be concluded that the city could not have 
been founded before the 3rd century B. C., nor the temples 
raised before the 3rd century A. D.; the absence of positive evi- 
dence is no ground on which to assume a conclusion in the 
negative. 

The legends concerning Madurai and the Pandyas fall into 
three main groups, — those which seek to derive the Pandyas 
from one or other of the famous figures of antiquity, those which 
would make out that their line was prolific of men of high attain- 
ments and great achievements, and those which are the products 
of an endeavour to make out that the kings of this line were the 
recipients of the especial grace of the Visnu and the Siva of 
Madurai. 

The legends linking the Pandyas with some classic celebri- 
ties, — those of the first group — do not strictly fall within the 
scope of the present inquiry and will receive attention elsewhere, 
though we shall have to consider some of these legends inci- 
dentally in endeavouring to trace the origin of a few legends 
which pertain to the second group. 

The legends narrating the achievements of the great king's 
oS the Pandya line, — those of the second group, — can be traced 
from very early times down to the days of the degenerate 


1. Francis, W* f Madura Gazetteer , (1906) i. 27 3. 

2. See Gopinatha-Rao, op cit . 543 n. We know of another 
temple to Visnu (under the name of Kariya-manikka Perumal), ‘which 
formerly stood immediately south-west of the Chinn a mottai gdpuram , 
of the great Siva temple, but ‘it was demolished* (Francis, W., op cit., 
269). This temple is different from the one round which the legends 
have gathered. 
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Pandyas of the sixteenth century A. D. These legends are not 
merely popular but are also of value for the purposes of 
history. They are divisible into three sub-groups. Those of the 
first sub-group have remained distinct and have preserved their 
individuality. In Ham-Ko-Adihars Silapf-Adiharaniy we are told 
of a Pandya who cut off his own hand.i The commentary on 
Iraiyanar’s A hap- Pond tells of a Pandya, Ma-KIrti, who made 
the devas and the asuras friends. 2 The Pandik-Kovai preserves 
three legends of the Pandyas, — a Pandya learning Tamil from 
Agastya, 3 a Pandya securing amrta for the gods, 4 and a Pandya 
effecting peace between two warring kings. 5 In the two ninth 
century grants of the Pandyas we have a few more legends, — the 
Pandyas having Agastya for their family priest and getting 
crowned by him, their defeating Agni and the enemies of the gods 
and employing the gods themselves as messengers, and a Pandya 
churning the milk-ocean with the Mandara mountain. In the 
other two grants, — of the early tenth century, — we have mention 
of practically all the legends embodied in the two earlier grants, 
and also a few more: — of Pandyas exacting services from goblins, 
bestowing a thousand elephants on supplicants, making Havana 
sue for peace, going round the earth, and acting as ambassadors 
to secure victory for the gods, being pupils of Agastya, and being 
learned deeply in the sastras and in Tamil. It is unnecessary to 
trace these tales in the records of still later days. To the second 
sub-group belong a number of legends which, of little value by 
themselves, are useful as indicating the course of the evolution of 
the legends of the first of the main groups already mentioned. 
The third sub-group is of importance in the present enquiry as it 
is from the legends of this class that those of the third of the 
main groups have been derived. 

We may now pass on to a study of the third group of the 
legends of Madurai — those which narrate the deeds which Siva 


L xxiii (Katturai). 42-53; this legend is often referred to in later 
literature. 

2. ji AP* 34, B. 210. : 3. St 93. 

4. St 214. 5. St, 245. 

6. Most of these will be found repeated, for instance, in the 
‘ historical . introductions * to some of the inscriptions of the Pandyas 
from about the eleventh century A. D. See the list at foot of the next 
page 
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or Visnu was pleased to perform for his devotees, the Pandyas. 
The growth of this group is interesting to trace, not merely be- 
cause it gives us an idea, however vague, of the ways in which 
mythology and religion were made to subserve each other, but 
also because we are able, in the process, to perceive how from 
devotees of Siva the Pandyas were transmuted into descendants of 
that god. 

In none of the anthologies of the Sangam period do we seem 
to find allusions to the events which in the Tiru-Vilaiyadal Pura- 
nams are styled * Sports’, i Ilam-ko-Adihal’s Silapp-Adiharam 
tells of a Pandya throwing a javelin at the sea and, perhaps, tramp- 
ling it with his feet , 1 2 and also of a Pandya vanquishing Indra 


Table of historical introductions in the published 

inscriptions of the Pandyas : 


KING INTRODUCTION REFERENCES. 


Sri-Vallabha 

j. 


PI.T. 243. 



<ggUUWl /F 68)d5lt-]lb f 

SII. T. v. 6, 294, 298, 732. 

Pailkrama 

M 

^0fx<s<sfT Lfmrir 

SII. T. v. 297. 

Parantaka 

J 

0}(§<su<3tTir& Q&iutb j 

TrAS. i. 21. 



tsiiGir u > 

Sri-Vallabha 

M 

yLD&Gff <g>UJLL&®r 

TrAS. iv. 125, vii. 3. 

Vira 

J 

Lf > LLL-.IF<o6)'$lLJil) gg UJ } 

TrAS. ii. 18. 



LDL.®<o®$HjW f 

Kulasekhara 

J 


SII. T. v. 293, 296. 

»» 



SII. T. v. 301, 428. 

»» 


yjsSasr j 

PI. T. 246. 

SII. T. v. 302, 412, 415. 

Sundara 

M 

f^LD0<s£ilLJ$(f$lLL-.IB i 

PI. T. 250, 256, 290, 323. 




SII. T. iv. 372; v. 300, 431. 

>? 


yarned fr ^ 0 <sijib 

SII. T. v. 421, 440,446, 448, 



734. 

Sundara 

J 

yLD6dlT®miT 

SII. T. v, 459 ; ST. iv, 514-6. 

Vira 

J 

$@w<56®r®/0(rir(ip < teo 

PI. T. 366. 

>> 


QsfTlEI^ L£ [EjQ&TGm Q 

PI. T. 370. 

Kulasekhara 

M 

QfifrQurrGO 

SII. T. iv. 426. 


1. In the commentaries on two of the poems of this period {PNN. 
9: 13, and PtPt. 6 MK, 61), attempts have been made to discover 
allusions to the abasement of the sea (PPPN 21: PJ 13), but in the texts 
themselves we find little to support the attempts. The comment on the 
latter passage comes in for discussion lower down. 

2, PPPN 21: PJ 13; see IKA. SA. (xi. Kadu-kan-) 17-22. 
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and breaking his wristlet on Indra’s head and taking the clouds 
captive.i 

It has been assumed that a few of the ‘ Sports ’ are referred 
to in some passages in the hymns of Tiru-Navukku-Arasu 2 and 
Jnana-sambandha , 3 * and so long has the assumption remained un- 


1. PPPN 44 : PJ 14; see IKA. SA., xi. ( Kddu-kdn ) 23-30; xvii 
{Aycctvar-) Vlyari 1-2; Padarkkai-, 3: 11-2 ; xxiii ( Katturai -), 50-1. 

2. Table of possible references by TIRU-NAVUKKU-ARASU in 
his Tevarams to the SPORTS: 


PPPN. PJ- 

REFERENCE. 


12 

19 

1 


Qie . 

25 : 

2 


3 


fitr. 

19 : 

1 

16 

52 

3 

HP- 

&*• 

76 : 

3 

20 

56 

3 

y> QJ - 


18 : 

9 

22 

57 

3 


S'jSrr, 

3 : 

1 



3 

sitgit. 

prr. 

8 : 

4 

** 

>9 

3 

&<TUJ. 

filT. 

82 : 

2 

23 

32 

3 


&rr. 

19 : 

9 

28 

59 

1 


&rr , 

4 : 

2 


n 

2 


<5- 

12 : 

8 

** 

19 

2 

4!>r S H' 


100 ; 

7 



3 

Qisdj. 

■/sir. 

41 ; 

5 

30 

61 

3 

kb™* 

j&rr . 

18 ; 

9 

31 

23 

1 

Q&TiiQio.Qfs, 

22 : 

9 

»i 


1 
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challenged that it is now difficult to make even scholars divest 
themselves of the ideas in which they have grown up and to re- 
examine the passages apart from the tales with which they now 
stand linked. The passages being too many in number to be con- 
veniently examined here at the length and with the minuteness 
necessary to dispel deeply rooted notions,! we must content our- 
selves with saying that some of them are too bald and some are 
too vague for us to test whether they do really refer to any of the 
4 Sports/ A few passages seem to refer to miracles worked by the 
Lord elsewhere than at Madurai, and some others look like 
adaptations of well known legends. Indeed it is doubtful if most 
of the alleged references to the ‘Sports ' would not have been re- 
jected summarily if scholars had only realised the futility of inter- 
preting the language of early works in the light of latter-day 
romances. 

The only satisfactory test is to determine whether the pass- 
ages in which allusions to the Sports are traced would yield us 
these romances if read independently of the Tiru-Vilaiyadal 
Puranams . Let us therefore examine some of the passages which 
are claimed to be allusions, explicit or covert, to the Sports, — 
especially those which are held to allude to the Academies. 

Would any one have thought of discovering in Tiru-Navukku 
Arasu's words, 1 2 3 4 He who is enshrined at Ad^are^a-mangai ', 2 a 
reference to the legend of Siva marrying a fisherman's daughter 3 
had he known that Adiyaraiya-mangai is the name of a 
village ? 4 The confusion has arisen from the fact that the name 
of the village is capable of being rendered also into 4 * the maiden 
of the fisherman caste 7 . 5 


1. An examination of all these passages and, indeed, of the 
numerous passages in various Tamil literary works in which allusions to 
historical events have been suspected has been undertaken by me in a 
book, Tradition and History in South India, which I hope will be pub- 
lished in a few months. By way of illustration of the method I have 
followed I may be permitted to refer the reader to an article by me on 
the date of Manikya-vacaka: QJMS, xxii (1931 Oc.) 185-200. 

2. 3if3ujmff(uui[k:m& jtfLo,mptTm' ^.ssrSbr. TNA. T, 3 : 3:1. 

3. PPPN 22; PJ 57. ' 

4. Two villages known are ; see S/IT., vi. 2,87 : 1 ; SI. T ,, 78. 

5. The word cannot be easily got over by those who 

make the passage allude to the legend. 
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In one of Tiru-Naviikku-Arasu’s hymns occurs a passage in 

a hymn, 1 Look at Him who was gracious enough to appear in 

the assembly as a poet of fine poems and presented the purse of 
gold to Darumi’. From this passage has been inferred the exis- 
tence of an Academy at Madurai as envisaged in the Tiru-Vilai- 
yadal Pnranams and Iraiyanar’s Ahap-P onil. The popular im- 
pression, based mainly on these works, is that the Sangams were 
three in number, that they came one after the other in practically 
unbroken succession, that they were organised on a well-planned 
constitution with Presidents and Secretaries and Laureates, that 
they were housed in their own Hall and that they sat day in and 
day out and from generation to generation and for thousands of 
years and held convocations from time to time at which honours 
were conferred on scholars of renown. If we grant that such an 
Academy did exist it may not be difficult to imagine that the 
assembly before which the Lord appeared for Darumi was that 
Academy, but from the words of Tiru-Navukku-Arasu alone it is 
hard to evoke a picture of the assembly as limned in the pages of 
the Chronicles. To determine the character of the assembly in 
which, according to Tiru-Navukku-Arasu, the prize was won for 
Darumi, we cannot do better than turn to a hymn of Tiiu- 
Navukku-Arasu’s famous contemporary, Jnana-sambandha. In 
singing of the Siva enshrined at Kalumalam he tells of poets 
receiving great largesses for singing hallelujahs to that deity; the 
hymn suggests that the presents were offered in the temple at 
Kalumalam in the immediate presence of the Lord for hymns 
composed on Him.i Of an assembly of a similar type we have 
an excellent example in the legend of Periya-Alvar told in the 
Kudal Puranam. A king’s mind is vexed with a doubt and his 
preceptor cails scholars together to resolve the doubt, but they fail 
in the task set them: the king then sends far and near for scholars 
to unravel the knot, and he offers a royal reward; scholars 
assemble and hold long disputations, and at last one of them 
emerges victor; and to him the king awards the rich guerdon 
he had announced. What is there in the tale of Darumi 
as” told by Tiru-Navukku-Arasu that could induce us to 
accept that it differs in essence from the assemblies of the 


1 

JS. r.l, Kalu, Me, 129: 9. 
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kind envisaged by Jnana-sambandha or in the Kudal Purdnam ? 
Disputations on problems of philosophy and assemblies of 
scholars are as old as the dawn of Indian culture. The 
Satapatha Brdhmana and the Gdpatha Brdhmana , for 
instance, tell of a scholar, Uddalaka Aruni, challenging other 
scholars to a disputation and offering gold as a prize to him who 
would vanquish him in the contest. The practice was older even 
than the Satapatha Brdhmana , for that work itself speaks of the 
practice as an ancient, one : ‘ in the time of our forefathers 
a prize used to be offered by the chosen when driving about for 
the sake of calling out the timid to a disputation M Teachers of 
those days had their assemblies of the learned, 1 2 and scholars used 
to be convoked in parisads to consider moot questions of 
philosophy. 3 The assembly of scholars is a cultural institution 
of much antiquity and great popularity, 4 5 and it has persisted even 
to modern times; but it has always been a casual body convoked 
to discuss a topic of interest or difficulty or to listen to and appraise 
a poem or a song, *5 but it never assumed the character of a 
permanent corporation. The tale of Darumi of which the 
memory is preserved by Tiru-Navukku-Arasu must have been 
closer to the story of the Kudal Purdnam than to the tale of the 
Tiru-Vilaiyadal Purdnams : indeed, there is little to distinguish 
between Tiru-Navukku-Arasu’s brief tale and the elaborate narra- 
tive in the Kudal Purdnam except that in the former occurs an 


1. Satapatha Brdhmana, xi. r. 1. 1-9 ; Gdpatha Brdhmana, i. 3.8-. 

2. Br had dr any aka Upanisad, vi. 1, 1 ; Jaiminiya Upanisad Brdh- 
mana, ii. 11.13, 14. 

3. Gdbhila Grhya Sutra 5 iii. 2.40. 

4. See Macdonnell and Keith, VL, i. 117 (Rsi), and i. 497 (Pari- 

sad). 

5. Prof. K. A. Nilakantha-Sastri would admit that ‘the practice of 
assemblies listening to new works and appraising them receives epigra- 
phical confirmation’ in later times (JMU., 1930 D., iii. 28 n), but he 
does not point to one instance of such assemblies having had a perma- 
nent existence or a well defined constitution such as are associated with 
the Academies of the T iru-Vilaiyadal Purdnams or the Preface to the 
Commentary on Iraiyaiar’s grammar. Allusions such as those to which 
the Professor draws attention do not necessarily refer to academies of 
the kind contemplated by tradition ; indeed, they go to support the 
contrary contention that the only literary assemblies we know of are 
the gatherings brought together occasionally as and when necessity 
arose for them. 
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ambiguous word ( sangam ) which could with equal propriety be 
interpreted to mean an assembly or an academy. If further proof 
were necessary to show that the Tiru-Vilaiyadal Puranams 
present the legend of Darumi in a form varying greatly from what 
must have been the real facts, it would be found in the circum- 
stance that Tiru-Navukku-Arasu who is the first to tell the tale 
does not associate the miracle with Madurai at all; he would 
seem to have believed that the victory for Darumi was obtained 
at a different place, — Tirup-Puttur, — for, it is in a hymn on the 
Siva of that place that he makes mention of the miracle. The 
probabilities are that a miracle associated originally with Tirup- 
Puttur was converted into one of the ‘Spoits’ of the Lord of 
Madurai when it became necessary to discover material for as 
many as sixty-four of them. 

The passage in another hymni in which an allusion to the 
legend of Idaik-kadan 2 is generally traced tells nothing more 
than that the temple of North Alavay and the image of the Lord 
thereof stand on the very brink of the river Vaigai : it contains 
no hint whatever of the circumstances in which that temple was 
built or the idol of the Lord was installed in it, — much less of the 
tale of that temple having been raised in consequence of the 
Lord having deserted the great temple of Madurai in high 
dudgeon at the insult heaped on His great devotee, Idaik-kadan. 
The passage cannot reasonably be relied on to support any theory 
which goes farther than that in the days of Tiru-Navukku-Arasu 
a temple to the Lord stood on the banks of the Vaigai. 

We may now pass on to consider the allusions which are 
usually discovered in the hymns of Jnana-sambandha. Three 
passages in his hymns are pointed to as allusions to the Acade- 
mies. One of them says merely that the Pandya had round him 
an assembly of the learned. 3 Which Indian king was ever with- 
out his retinue of scholars ? Was not a Hall of Learning offered 
as tribute to Karikala-Cola by the warlike king of Magadha ? 4 
The second passage is taken to refer to the assembling of poets in 

1. mwst&0&l($£Q£,Tili£#exfrp($/3;rr,T plpQfwl TNA. T. 3. Puva-. 
Tan-. 18 ; 9. 

2. PPPN 20 = PJ 56. 

3. UL-Lf-wm Qjsemesrek urremiy. uj&r js. T., 3. Ala-. Kanu-. 51: 4. 

4. U>& plEeBJ'(6B)l — ,® SUKStHSUJUJ Q®l5> fi6Gr 
u&dsul^PjS^is Q&ir® pp uiLu/- u>e^i—U(yw 

IKA. SA.. v (. Indira -), 10 1-2 
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an academy at Madurai, 1 but the assembling need refer to nothing 
but the bringing together of the four ‘canopied halls’ in that city 2 
or to the compiling of the books of selections known as the 
Sangam collections. The third passage 3 is hard to construe if an 
allusion to an academy is to be read into it, but becomes easy of 
interpretation if we take it to allude to the devotion 4 which suffu- 
ses the poet’s poems. 5 

The only allusion to the ‘Sports’ which we can be reason- 
ably certain of in the hymns of Tiru-Navukku Arasu is the refer- 
ence to the victory of a Pandya over Indra; 6 similarly, in the 
hymns of Jnana-sambandha we may be fairly certain that the 
only references out of which allusions to the Sports could be spelt 
out are those relating to Jnana-sambandha curing a Pandya 7 and 
his vanquishing the Jainas in a disputation. 8 

The Pandik-Kovai refers to only two incidents which have 
been transformed into Sports, — a Pandya defeating Indra 3 and 
the carving the Pandya crest on Mount Meru.io 

In the two earlier sets of grants of the Pandyasii we find 
mention of a Pandya king bathing in the southern sea, 12 defeating 
Indra, 13 and incising the carps on Mount Meru.14 In the other 
two sets of grantsis we have references to these three achieve- 
ments, and to three more, — the founding of the city of Madurai by 
a Pandya, 16 his bathing in the four oceans in a single day, 17 and 

]. w jgisGurp Qjgnenau.l.Td&ItGyigi'ui JS. T., 3. Kan-. Pasuram, 54: 1 1. 

2. PPPN 12 : PJ 18. 

3 IE1JS L D&Sl 0 5 - [5 ^ u5) ^ < 55 LJ 6202 )^ ff , 

JS. T., 3: Tevur, Sa-. 74 : 11 

4. The word ■sf’bislo , means ‘devotion’; (Lpg@luj,rw Qujd, 

MV. TSK. 85. In the old scholiast’s comment thereon, {feislo 
is rendered into $0 upgu. See also JS. T. 1: 47: 

11 ; 4. 

5. The passage would then refer to ‘the hymn of ten stanzas 
abounding in devotion’. 

6. PPPN 44= PJ 14. 

7. PPPN 37 : PJ 62. 8. PPPN. 38 : PJ 63. 

9. PPPN 44 : PJ 14, I. AP. B.. PK„ 156. 

10. PPPN 61 : PJ 15 ; I. AP. B., PK., 52, 102, 111, 156, 202. 

11. The Telvikkudi and the Madras Museum grants. 

12. PPPN. 21 ; PJ. 13. PPPN. 44 ; PJ 14. 

14. PPPN 61 : PJ 15. 

15. The two SinnamanSr grants. 

16. PPPN 2 ; PJ 2. 17. PPPN 8 :PJ 9. 
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his maintaining an assembly, l- — and also to Siva having been a 
Pandya . 2 The passage relating to the assembly , 3 is ambigu- 
ous: it may mean either that the Pandya * maintained an 
assembly in the city of Madurai ’ or that he ‘ maintained the 
assembly of the city of Madurai on the latter interpretation the 
assembly is obviously a civic one, while on the former it has 
still to be shown that the assembly was one of literati and that 
it answered to the description given by the chroniclers . 4 

The interpolated preface to the commentary on Iraiyanar's 
Ahap-Porul contains the first record of three Academies fostered 
by an unbroken line of Pandya kings, of Siva himself being an 
academician, of some of the Pandyas being members of the 
Academies and of Rudra-Janman approving of the commentary 
on Iraiyanar's treatise. 

The Tiru-V asaham of Manikya-vacaka is generally believed 
to embody allusions to a large number of the Sports, and, indeed, 
an impressive list could be made out of passages which, prima 
facie, look like references to the Sports . 5 But, most of the refer- 


1. PPPN 15 : PJ 9. 2. PPPN. 4 ; PJ 6. 

3. ‘ Madhura puric-sahgam vaittum ’. 

4. And yet. Prof. K. A. Nilakantha-Sastri asserts : ‘ Surely only 
an academy or College can be meant JMU (1930 D) iii, 29 n. See 
also, Dr. S. Krishnaswami-Aiyangar, in I A. Ivi. (1932 M). 
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ences are no better than similar ones in the hymns of Tint- 
Navukku-Arasu and Jhana-sambandha. On a critical examination, 
it will be found that even granting that the miracles over which 
Manikya-vacaka goes into raptures are identical with the Sports 
of the T irn-Vilaiyadal Pur ana ins, it is possible, from the language 
of Manikya-vacaka, to identify only one with the Pandya , 1 only 
two with Madurai , 2 and only three with the Pandya country . 3 
Six of the miracles, — including two dealing with the Sports played 
for Manikya-vacaka himself , — 4 seem to be associated with Perum- 
Turai and not with Madurai; two miracles seem to be associated 
with U t tara- Kosa- Mahgai and one with Go-kali . 5 It is interesting 
to find the miracle of the metamorphosis of jackals into horses 6 
associated not only with Perum-Turai but with Uttara-Kosa- 
Mahgai and Go-kali as well. A list can be drawn up of Sports, 
the scene of which Manikya-vacaka would seem to lay at places 
other than Madurai . 7 It looks even probable, on a perusal of 
some of the hymns of Manikya-vacaka, that a few of the legends 
which now appear as Sports were known to Manikya-vacaka in 
versions varying greatly from the ones found in the Tiru-Vilaiya - 


Note *. — The allusions to Sport 27 : 58 being generally considered numerous, the 
references are not given here. They will be found in MMU. V. Saminada-Aiyar’s 
edition of PPPN. TVP . 
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dal PurdnamsA In the result, it looks possible that according to 
the Tiru-Vasaham the only Sports which were worked at Madurai 
and could therefore have gone into the Chronicles of the Sports 
at Madurai are those of the metamorphosis 2 and the carrying of 
earth, 3 

In the Timc-Sirrambalak-K oval, a poem attributed to 
Manikya-vacaka, occurs a stanza referring to Siva examining 
Tamil at Madurai, 4 but there is nothing in it to suggest that He 
< studied ' Tamil as a member or as the head of an academy. 

We may now take stock of the legends which down to the 
days of Manikya-vacaka were associated with Madurai or with 
the Pandyas, — omitting from consideration those legends which 
never showed signs of becoming Sports. The only Sports to 
which we have allusions from the earliest days of Tamil literature 
to the close of the eighth century A. D. are those of the abasement 
of Indra, the Mount Meru and the sea. But nowhere are these 
attributed to Siva; they appear merely as the achievements of the 
Pandyas, The hymnal literature in Tamil is replete with the 
tales of the Lord, but, down to this period, those tales are only 
those that are familiar themes in early Sanskrit literature. The 
only exceptions are those which connect Agastya with Tamil and 
those that are based on incidents in the life of Jnana- 
sambandha. The allusions to miracles and Sports are very 
few, — and even they are not associated with Madurai; for 
instance, Tiru-Navukku-Arasu does not even suggest that the 
miracle of the metamorphosis was enacted at Madurai, and he 
affords room for the suspicion that it was at Tirup-Puttur that 
Darumi obtained the prize. Early in the ninth century legends 
become popular in which Siva is made to appear as an Academi- 
cian and to * examine ' Tamil at Madurai, and in the hymns of 
Manikya-vacaka He becomes a Pandya. From about the ninth 
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century may therefore be dated the popularity of the legends 
which make out Siva, to be concerning Himself with the Pandyas. 
Early in the tenth century A. D. we have two or three more 
legends which approximate in some degree to the miracles 
narrated in the Tiru-Vilaiyadal Pur attains. 

In the Kalladam, a book of about a hundred Tamil hymns 
of great literary beauty, we have as many as thirty-one of the 
Sports referred to at some length.! The hundred hymns are all 
in praise of the Siva of Madurai and they attribute the Sports to 
Him. We have also a passage in which the total number of the 
Sports is set down at sixty-four. This work is therefore of con- 
siderable importance in this enquiry. But nothing whatever is 
known of the author or his date: he is variously assigned to the 
period of the poets of the Sangam, to a period much later than 
the ninth century A, D. 2 , and again, to a period later than the 
thirteenth century A. D. on grounds such as that he has not been 


1. TABLE of references to the SPORTS in the Kalladam : 
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quoted from by the great commentators of the Tamil classics. 1 
Rut three points in the work seem to justify a different conclu- 
sion: it tells the story of Rudra-janman; 2 it does not tell of the 
Sports associated with Jnana-sambandha; 3 in narrating the 
legends of the metamorphosis 4 * and the carrying of earths it does 
not link them with Manikya-vacaka. In Perum-Parrap-Puliyur 
Nairobi's chronicle Manikya-vacaka is indissolubly bound up with 
the two legends just mentioned, but the Kalladani does not know 
of him; had the poet of the Kalladam been aware of the Sports 
having been played for Manikya-vacaka, it is scarcely probable 
that Manikya-vacaka' s name would have been kept out: the poem 
must therefore be earlier than the chronicle. The miracles with 
which Jnana-sambandha is identified are not even alluded to in 
the Kalladani, in spite, on the one hand, of Jnana-sambandha's 
hymns containing hints out of which the tales must have grown, 
and, on the other hand, of the Kalladani being a work devoted 
exclusively to the glorification of the Siva of Madurai. But, the 
hints in Jnana-sambandha's hymns seem to have been expanded 
into presentable legends by the time of Nambi-Andar Nambi, for, 
he refers to them frequently in the panegyrics he has composed 
on that saint. The Kalladani should therefore have been written 
in the period intervening between Manikya-vacaka and Nambi- 
Andar Nambi. The tale of Rudra-janman being for the first 
time narrated in extenso in the interpolated Preface to the com- 
mentary on Iraiyanar's grammar, — a Preface which seems to be 
assignable to about 850 A. D., — and Nambi-Andar Nambi appear- 
ing to have lived in the last quarter of the tenth century A. D., it 
looks probable that the Kalladam could not be earlier than 850 
and perhaps, not later than 950 A.D. 6 Tales of as many as 
thirty-one of the Sports must have become popular by then,— that 
is, by the time of the Kalladani , in which they are first found 
alluded to. Still, it need not follow that when the author of the 


1. Pandit T. V. Sadasiva-Pandarattar, in ST. xv. 113; see also 

the Introduction to the Ripon Press edition of the Kalladam . 

2 PPPN 19. 3. PPPN 37, 38, 62 

4. PPPN 28. 5. PPPN 30. 

6, The argument that the Kalladam , not having been utilised by 

the great scholiasts, must be later than them, — that is later than about 
the thirteenth century A. D., — is not of much value, for works of un- 
doubtedly much earlier periods,— such as the hymns of the T'bvdram 
collection, — are not quoted from by the scholiasts. 
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Kalladam set the number of Sports down at sixty-four he had ! 

in mind all the sixtv-four legends as narrated by Perum-Parrap- 
Puliyur Narnbi. Some of the Sports might not have been fabri- 
cated at all, and the total number might have been fixed at sixty- 
four, not because as many Sports were then known, but because 
of some mystic significance having been ascribed to that number. 

To trace the beginnings of these myths is not an easy task. 

So numerous are the ingredients which have gone to the making 
of the legends and so varied are the shapes which they have * 

assumed that it is very hard to flake off the unessentials and 
reach the core of genuine historical fact in them. 

Let us take, for instance, the legend which tells how the 
city of Madurai got its named The legend has been woven 
round the name Madhurd, but so frequently is the city referred 
to as < South Madurai ' in even the Chronicles 1 2 that there can be 
little doubt but that it was considered the southern counterpart of 
the Mathura (Muttra) associated with the Saurasenas and Sr* 

Krsna. The Sanskrit word Mathura becomes Madhurd in the 

Sauraseni language, and, what is equally important, the change 

seems to be possible only in that language and in the Magadhi, 4 

which is under heavy obligation to the Sauraseni. 3 The form 

Madhurd would therefore seem to point to a period when among 

the inhabitants of the city were to be found those who derived 

something at least of their culture through Sauraseni or Magadhi 

channels. The city must have been named after the Mathura of 

the north but must have come to be popularly known as Madhura; 

then, the linguistic fact that Madhura is only a variant of Mathura 

must have been forgotten or ignored, and a legend must have 

been fashioned to account for the city being known as Madhura. 

The tale of the Lord bringing the seven seas to a sacred 
pool in Madurai to enable His mother-in-law to have a sea-bath 4 
is not referred to earlier than the Kalladam . In a record which 
seems to be almost of the same period,— the latter of the two 
Pandya grants already mentioned 5 , —a Pandya is alluded to as 


1. PPPN 36; PJ 28-9. 

2. For instance, PPPN. TV F ti K adamd-valttu, 14 and 62 ; 25. 

3. Dr. B. M. Barua, Old Brahmi Inscriptions in the Udayagiri 
and K hand a gin Caves , 165-7. 

4. PPPN. 8 ; PJ 9. 

5. Siimamanur Grant (Larger set of plates.) 
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‘He who bathed in a single day in the four oceans’. The two 
legends are similar to the tale in the Uttar a-kanda of the Rama- 
yana of how Vali when engaged in performing the sandhya at 
the confluence of the four oceans was challenged to a combat by 
Ravana, how Vali picked up Ravana, and, tucking him away under 
his armpit, flew from ocean to ocean and performed the sandhya 
in all the four oceans, i Obviously, the legend in the Tirn- 
V ilaiyadal Puranains is no more than an adaptation of the much 
more ancient story found in the Raniayana , — the recasting 
having been necessary to make the story fit into the scheme of a 
sthalapurana in which the pools, the trees and the like in the 
sthala have to be invested with the halo of sanctity. 

Some of the legends are mosaics made up of pieces taken 
from various sources, and so heterogenous are the bits in a few 
cases that it is difficult to discover how from them the complete 
pattern was evolved. 

An excellent illustration is the legend of the defeat of the 
ocean 2 . It appears occasionally mixed up with a tale of the 
Pandya obtaining lands in substitution of those swallowed 
up by the sea: so, to arrive at the earliest version of the 
legend we have to disintegrate the allusions and consider 
only those portions that relate to the miracle. The tale 
in the Tiru-V ilaiyadal Puranams is that when the sea 
advanced against Old Madurai, Ugra-Pandya aimed at the sea the 
javelin given to him by his divine father and that the sea, sub- 
siding instantly, ‘laved the margins of his feet '. 3 The passage 
in Ilam-Ko-Adihal’s Siiapp-Adiharam speaks of the ancient 
grudge which the sea bore to the Pandyas on account of an 
ancestor of theirs ‘proving to (other) kings his greatness with his 
feet and throwing a sharp javelin’. 4 The suggestion here is that 
the feet played an active part in quelling the sea, but in the 
Chronicles the feet play a merely passive role. The reference in 
one of the two earlier Pandya grants is to the effect that a 


1. Ch. 39. 

2. PPPN. 21 ; PJ 13. 

3 ^iij?.eiiLp.wu60wu tSlssr pgp . . . PPPN 21 ; St. 6 

4 . si^-uSppmmsirwnffrrs^estrrrp^l 

■$en.Te!sru<sB{sQuv0‘jp 

xi. 17-8. 

‘A sharp javelin ’ or ‘sharp javelins.’ 
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Pandya bathed in the southern waters. 1 This is neither the 
legend of the conquest of the sea nor that of the bathing in the 
oceans. 2 Of the two later grants, one tells that a Pandya ' sped 
a sharp javelin and caused the quick return of the sea ' 3 and 
the other tells of a Pandya who i threw a javelin to make the 
sea go back' 4 : but, the feet are not referred to in these. The 
Kalladam tells of the Lord causing His son, Ugra, to hurl javelins 
without intermission at the sea and make it boil and parch up : 5 
here too, the feet are not even mentioned. The commentator 
on the Pura-Nanuru speaks of him 'who stood in the sea wash- 
ing the margin'. 6 Naccinarkku-Iniyar, in commenting on a 
reference to a 4 great one who wore a golden garland on his 
breast n says that he was * the Pandya who stood, the margin 
being laved \ 8 Where did the Pandya stand and who laved the 
margins ? And, the margins of what ? One of the references 
cited above limits the number of javelins to one, while 
another is explicit that the number was large; the others are 
equivocal. How, then, did the legend run originally? The 
Silcipp-Adiharam does not know of the sea swelling up and 
threatening to submerge the land; perhaps, the tale as known to 
Ilam-K6-Adihal was that a king sought to prove his command 
over the sea by throwing javelins at it and by trampling it with 
his feet, and perhaps the sea was more submissive to the Pandya 



1. QjSdnssteoirtrqL. : (Madras Museum Plates.) 

2. PPPN ; PJ. 9. 
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(Larger Sinnamnur Plates ) 
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than it was to king Canute. When this legend is mixed up with 
the other one about the Pandya reclaiming lands from the sea, 
we obtain the tale of the sea being bidden to go back at the point 
of a javelin. But there is yet another element in the legend, — 
i the laving of the margins’, — which remains unaccounted for. 

Very valuable clues are to be found, however, in the two 
related Sports, — that of the victory over Indra and that of the 
abasement of Mount Meru. These Sports themselves seem to be 
based on certain legends which date very far back indeed. 

Three great achievements are popularly associated with 
Agastya — victories over Indra, over the Vindhyas and over the 
ocean. Legends tell how Agastya humbled the presumptuous 
Vindhyasb how he drank up the inexhaustible ocean 2 and how on 
his cursing Nahusa, a king who had attained the status of Indra, he 
was born as a serpent . 3 But, another legend of Agastya is not 
equally well known: when Agastya performed a twelve years’ sacri- 
fice Indra ceased to pour rain on the earth, and the assembled rsis 
were afraid that the world would have to go for twelve years 
without rain; but Agastya, refusing to be baffled, threatened to 
change himself into Indra, whereupon, realising the power of 
Agastya' s penances, Indra sent plentiful rains betimes . 4 The 
similarities between these legends and those narrated in the 
Madurai chronicles are too marked to be merely accidental, and, 
in the all too obvious absence of any evidence to warrant a sug- 
gestion that the Sports of the Madurai chronicles are even half as 
old as the cycle of legends about Agastya, the inference is not 
far-fetched that the glories of Agastya were transferred to the 
Pandyas. Such a transfer is by no means improbable, for, the 
Pandyas claim to be the disciples of Agastya: the achievements of 
the preceptor must have been attributed to the disciples. 

The legends of Agastya, however, do not tell of a combat with 
Indra nor of a golden garland given by him nor yet of a moun- 
tain disgorging the treasures hidden in its entrails on its being 
struck down with a club, — incidents which loom large in the 
Tiru-Vilaiy adal Pur attains. From the ancient puranas we learn 


• 1 . MB. 3 {Van*) ; 103 (: Tlrtha -) : 16 ; 104 : 1 - 15 . 

2 . Ib. 104 {Tlrtha-) : 16 : 24 ; 105 : 1 -. 

3 . Ib. 103 {Tlrtha-)'- 15 ; 181 {Ajagara-) : 30 : 43 ; 5 (Udy8ga-) ; 
17 (SamyddySga-) : 1 -; 13 {Ann-) : 99 , 100 {Amisasanika-). 

4 . 14 {Asm-) : 92 {Anuglta-) -. 4 - 38 . 
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that Skanda fought with Indra and vanquished him , 1 that Indra 
placed round Skanda’s neck a garland of gold fashioned by 
Visvakarma , 2 and gave him two companions armed respectively 
with thunderbolt and club , 3 and also gave him a dart for the 
destruction of the enemies of the celestials 4 and that Skanda, 
hurling the dart and innumerable arrows at the Mount Kraunca 
and, striking it with his mace, rent it in twain . 5 The legends in 
the Tiru-Vilaiyadal Puranams seem therefore to have been influ- 
enced by these tales of Skanda as well. 


1 . lb. 3 ( Vana ■); 226 ( MarkanMya -) : 

2. lb. 228 ; 25. 

3. Ib. 9 (Sa/ya-) ; +5 ( Gadayuddha - ) ; 34. 

4. Ib. 46 : 44. 

5. Ib. 3 (.Vana-) : 224 (M arkandeya-) ; 32-6; lb. 9 {Salya-) : 46 
C Gadayuddha ) 80-91. 
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VlBHRAMA-VIVEKA OF MANDANA MlSRA: EDITED BY MAHAMAHO- 
PADHYAYA VlDYAVACASPATI DARSANA KALANIDHI S. KUPPU- 
SWAMI SASTRI, M.A., I.E.S., AND V EDANTAL AMKARA T. V. 
Ramachandra Dikshitar (Published in the Journal of 
Oriental Research, Madras) 1932. Price As. 12. Foreign 
v 1| sh. 

't 

Students of Indian philosophy will welcome the appearance 
of this work ascribed to one of the greatest thinkers of medieval 
India. Mandana Misra was an elder contemporary of Samkara 
and, though an Advaitin holding by the conception of nirguna 
Brahman, he differed from Samkara in some important respects 
as, for example, in not recognizing the ideal of jwm-mukti. 
The edition is based upon a single manuscript which shows 
lacunae in several places. But the learned editors have succeeded 
in restoring the text almost completely with the aid of those por- 
tions of Mandana's other works which treat of the same topic. 
The theme of the book, as indicated by its title, is the problem of 
Error ( vibhratna ). It is sometimes stated now that not much 
light can be thrown upon the problem of knowledge by Indian 
thinkers whose prime interest is in ontology and ethics. But that 
is a misapprehension due to discussions bearing upon epistemo- 
logy being generally found mixed up in Indian, philosophical 
works with those on other points; and the publication of works 
like the present one dealing exclusively with that problem ought 
to be sufficient to remove it. The treatise is quite short, consist- 
ing of about 160 stanzas; and it is difficult in certain places, 
especially as the assistance of a commentary is lacking. But 
one of the editors — Prof. Kuppuswami Sastri — has contributed an 
English Introduction which discusses the question from various 
standpoints and elucidates what is obscure in the work. It is 
not possible in a brief review like this to enter into the details of 
this discussion. We shall content ourselves with quoting from it 
the following passage which states so well and so correctly the 
principle that underlies all the explanations of Error: “ An intelli- 
gent attempt to review synthetically all the theories of bhranut 
VI— 38 
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known to Indian philosophy will bring to light the fact that, in 
some manner or other, a negative element is involved in every 
one of the five khyativadas (theories explaining the nature of 
bhrama). In the asatkhyati doctrine, the negative element is 
obvious: and in atmakhyati doctrine, it is obvious in so far as 
objective externality is concerned. In the anyalliakhyati view, 
the negative element is to be found in the samsarga part or in the 
idea that one reality is presented as another reality .which it is not 
or that a real substantive is presented as having a real attribute 
which it has not; and in the akhyati doctrine, one can easily 
detect the negative element in the idea of non-discrimination 
(aviveka). The anirvacamy akhyati doctrine appears on the sur- 
face to eschew the negative element from the conception of 
bhrama; but, in fact, the negative element is replaced by relati- 
vity which implies a negative element and transfers the negative 
element from the side of object to the side of definite predications 
( nirvacana ) with reference to the object.” 

M. Hiriyanna. 

A Primer of Indian Logic by Mahamahopadhyaya Vidya- 

VACASPATI DARSANA KALANIDHI S. KUPPUSWAMI SASTRI, 

M.A., I.E.S., (P. Varadachary & Co., 8, Linga Chetty Street, 

Madras, 1923). 

Those who are interested in the spread of an accuiate know- 
ledge of ancient Indian thought have reason to be thankful that 
this work has been published. For its author has by long study 
made Indian philosophy peculiarly his own, and his intimate 
acquaintance with its literature together with the vast experience 
he has gained as a teacher easily singles him out as the best 
equipped for expounding the subject. Though styled a ‘ Primer 
of Indian Logic', the book gives a comprehensive account of the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika system, incidentally contrasting its views with 
those of the other Indian schools. It may, in fact, be described 
as a manual of Indian philosophy in its diverse systems and will 
be found to be an authoritative guide to their study. The book, 
however, does not stop at merely giving a faithful account of 
Indian thought. It successfully combines with it interpretation 
and criticism. For a striking example of one of these features, 
we may refer to pages 61-6, where the difficult and important 
problem of relations is discussed at length and its significance to 
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the various doctrines clearly pointed out in terms of modern 
thought. Such discussions should make a particular appeal to 
the modern student. The book is divided into three Parts. It 
begins with an Introduction which is valuable not only for the 
wealth of information it contains but also for the independent 
historical reconstruction which it attempts. The second Part 
gives the Sanskrit text of the well-known Tarka-samgraha and 
adds a transliteration of it in Roman characters for the benefit 
of readers that may not be conversant with the Devanagari 
script. The third Part, which forms the bulk of the work, con- 
tains the English translation of the Sanskrit treatise and an ex- 
position of its teaching. The translation is as readable as it is 
reliable; and the exposition, concise and at the same quite lucid. 
The latter forms the most important part of the book; and even 
the advanced student of the sastras will find fresh light shed in 
it upon points which have hitherto remained more or less obscure 
to him. Of the many instances that can be cited in illustration, 
it will suffice to mention only two — the splendid explanations of 
the concepts of jciti (pp. 22 ff.) and abhava (pp. 55 ff.). In this 
portion also are found refuted some of the current misconceptions 
about Indian thought. It is for instance commonly believed 
now that practically all the systems are pessimistic, but our author 
shows how far this belief is from the spirit of Indian philosophy, 
truly understood. None of the schools built upon a foundation 
of despair; and some, as signified by the ideal of jwan-mukti, 
even pointed to the possibility of achieving what may be termed 
a ‘ terrestrial paradise In one word, the book under review is 
a masterpiece of its kind; and we hope that the publication of 
works like it will help to place the study of Indian philosophy on 
a secure basis in our Universities. 


M. Hiriyanna. 
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and 'the object of vinai-k-kurippu.’ There is need for this 
laboured interpretation if the expression vinai-y-e-vinai-k-kurip- 
pavviru-mutal cannot give the desired meaning otherwise. 
But Naccinarkkiniyar takes it to mean the mutanilcii or karana 
of vinai or vinai k-kurippii. This seems to me to be the correct 
one. Here the word mutal stands for the word tolin-mutal stated 
in the sutra 112. It is taken to mean here ceya-p-patu-porul 
since ceyvatii, karuvi etc., are mentioned in sutras 65, 73 etc. 
to be the meaning of the first case, third case, etc. 

Teyvaccilaiyar takes the word vinai to mean ceyal or action 
and the word vinai-k-kurippu to mean vinai-y-dr kurikkappatta 
porul or the object denoted by the verb. This interpretation 
does not seem to me to be satisfactory. 

Note 3 . — Cenavaraiyar, in his commentary, states that the 
ceya-p-patu-porul or object is of three kinds: — iyarra-p-patuvatu 
(that which is made), veru-patukka-p-patuvatu (that which is 
transformed) and eyta-p-patuvatu (that which is reached). This 
is exactly the translation of the following karika in Vakyapadiya 
of Bhartrhari: — 

Nirvartyan-ca vikdryan-ca 
Prdpyan-ca trividhm niatam | 

Tatrepsitaiamam karma . . . .|| (Vakya. iii, 4.) 

Note 4.— I venture to doubt whether the original reading 
was tonruvatu instead of tonrun iatu in the last line of the sutra. 
It is left for scholars to decide. 

72. s.vhiS Q@»ul9 ggtirtrGshiS edhsa^ttSldsr 
epuiSp L-j&ySjb utfiuS Qesrdsr (ty 
QupeS G&jps&p strpeft&sr Qeu^eifluSdr 
Q&peSI epioippeSi p spiSl Qesr<dsr(ty 

gHppcsSlp (gesipppeSp Qaycg&psSl p tSiflppeSldr 
i§ jpiji esreireS Qesr seer emsfl Qeer dsr g? 

^sseStp &ircrp<s&p Q^eoeSp sdsrpsSIdir 
Qisird&sSI ear^fffSp SeeipuiS QmdsrQy 
jydsresr iS paj wwQppp G)uir(y<sir 
Grearesr SetreShij LopGsrutreo QejGsrwieprr. 

Kappi n-oppi n-urti-y-i n-ilai-y-in 
Oppir pukalir pali-y-i n-enra 
Peral-i n-ilavir kdtalin vekuli-y-in 
Cerali n-uvattalir karpi n-enra 
Aruttalir kuraittalir rokuttalir pirittalin 
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Niruttal-i n-alavi n-enni n-enrd 
Akkalir cdrialir celavir kanralin 
Nokkali n-ancalir citaippi n-enrd 
Anna pira-v-u m-a-m-mutar pond a 
Enna kilavi-y-u m-atan-pdl-a v-enmanar. 

Ex. Kdppu . 

1. A-m-malai kakkum. , .nalli-y-avan (Pura. 150). 

(He is Nalli protecting that mountain.) 

2, Eyil ompatu (Pura. 40). 

(Without protecting the fort.) 

Oppiu 

L Uvavu-mati, malai-ven-kutai okkimi (Pura. 60). 
(The full-moon compares itself with the white umbrella 
with garlands hanging from it.) 

2.. Ol-l-eri puraiyu m-uru-kelu pacum-put-kil}i-vaja- 
van (Pura. 70). 

(Killi-valavan with anklets made of refined gold of fine 
colour resembling the well-lit fire.) 

Grid 

Terai urum. 

(He has a chariot for his vehicle.) 

I [aippii . 

1. Kilavanai nerunki ilaittu (Tol. Pom}. 150). 

(Having approached the lover and said.) 

2. Eyilai ilaittan . 

(He painted the fort.) 

Oppu. 

Kalani-p patu-pul-l-dppunar (Pura. 29). 

(Those who scare away the birds in the fields.) 

Pukal. 

1. Periyorai viyattalum ilam (Pura. 192). 

(We have not praised the great.) 

2. Nir palicci-c-cerum (Pura. 113). 

(We shall go after praising you.) 

Pali. 

1. Ciriyorai ikaltal ataninum ilam (Pura. 192). 

(Much less have we despised the low.) 

2. Illarai y-ellarum elluvar (Kural, 752). 

(All will despise the destitute.) 
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feral . 

1. Yanai inattotu perranar (Pura. 153). 

(They received elephants with the trappings.) 

2. Peruvar pentir perun-cirappu (Rural, 58). 

(Women will receive great honour.) 

Jlavu. 

Avan porulai ilakkum. 

(He loses his property.) 

Ratal. 

Tannai-t-tan katalan-ayin (Rural, 209). 

(If he loves himself.) 

Vekuli. 

Pakaivarai vekulum aracan. 

(King who scorns his enemies.) 

Ceral. 

Penarai-l-terutalum (Kalit. 11). 

(Destroying those who do not surrender.) 

Uvattal. 

1. Inra polutir perituvakkum tanmakanai-c- 
Canr5n-ena-k ketta lay (Kural, 69). 

(The mother who hears that his son is a great man feels 
highly pleased with the time when she gave birth to 
him.) 

2. Nilai-y-illa-p porulaiyum "naccupa (Kalit. 8). 

(They like to have even transient wealth.) 

Karpu, 

Pallavai karrum payam-ilare (Rural, 728). 

(They are of no use though they are highly learned.) 

Arutial. 

1. (Ni) tu aruttalin (Maturai-k-kanci, 188). 

(Since you destroy their might.) 

2. Paciyai marruvar (Rural, 225). 

(They will destroy hunger.) 

3. Ilaitaka mun-maran kolka (Rural, 879). 

(Destroy the thorny tree at its Infancy.) 

Kuraitial. 

1. Avan marattin uyarattai-k kuraikkum. 

(He shortens the height of the tree.) 

2. Allar-pat t-arra t-aluta-kan nir-anre 
Celvattai-t teyk-kum patai (Rural, 555). 
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(Tears coming out of the eyes of the subjects who are 
not relieved of their distress form the means of 
reducing [king’s] wealth.) 

Tokuttal, 

1. Tolu-v-itai ayan tokumin (Tol. PoruJ. 58. Nac.), 
(Collect the cows at the cow-stall.) 

2. Avan nellai-t tokukkum. 

(He gathers paddy.) 

Pirittal. 

Avan veliyai-p pirikkum. 

(He divides the hedge.) 

Niruttal. 

Nilla v-ulakattu nilaimai tukki (Perumpan. 465). 
(Having weighed the transitory nature of this world.) 
Alailal. 

Avai y-ajantu ariyinum (Pura. 20). 

(Though one understands [their limit] by measuring 
them.) 

Ennutal. 

Turantar perumai tunai-k-kurin vaiyat 
T-irantarai y-ennik-kont arru (Kural, 22). 

(Recounting the greatness of those who have renounced 
the pleasures is similar to the counting of the deceas- 
ed in this world.) 

Akkal, 

Uvantarai y-akkalum (Kural, 264). 

(Improving the condition of those who are friendly.) 

Cartal. 

1. A-n-nilai J y-anuka venti (Perumpan. 467). 

(Desiring to approach the highest bliss.) 

2. Netun-ter eri (Pura. 145). 

(Having got up the lofty chariot.) 

Celavu. 

Nir palicci-c cerum 1 2 (Pura. 113). 

(We shall go after praising you.) 

1. Note that the expression a-n-nilai is the literal translation of 
the Upanisadic expression tat padam. 

2, cel turn— c%rum. 
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K emral, 

Cutinai-k-kanrum . 

(He detests playing at dice.) 

Nokkal. 

1, Uyanku-patar varuttamu m-ulaivu ndkki 

(Pura. 150). 

(Having noted the growing misery and indigence.) 

2. Iruvarai-k kaniro (Kalit. 9). 

(Will you see both r) 

Ancal. 

Pali y-ajaci (Kural, 44). 

(Fearing the slander.) 

Cit aippu. 

Puh-kan-makalir punai-nalan citaikkum 

Maya makil-nan parattaimai (Kalit. 75). 

(Harlotry which destroys the virtue of flower-eyed 
women.) 

Note 1. — In some of the examples given above the second 
case-suffix is dropped. If the noun in the objective case precedes 
the verb which it qualifies, the suffix may be dropped on the 
strength of the sutra 

Irutiyu m-itaiyu m-ella v-urupum 
Neri-patu porulvayt nilavutal varaiydr, 

(Tol. Col. 103.) 

according to all commentators except Teyvaccilaiyar. The latter 
thinks that it is inferred from the sutra 

Ai-y-un kan-n-u m-alla-p porul-vayin 
Mey-y-urupu tokaa v-iruti ydna. (Tol. Col. 105.) 

If the noun follows the verb, even then the second case- 
suffix may be dropped on the strength of the sutra Tol. Col. 105 
noted above. 

Note. 2. — In the examples given above some nouns in the 
objective case govern verbs and others appellative verbs. 

Note. 3. — Ilampuranar takes this sutra and the previous one 
as one sutra. If so, it gives room for sentence-split. 

Note. 4. — What does this sutra deal about $ It deals about 
the special meanings of the second case-suffix at. The previous 
sutra says that its general meaning is ceya-p-patu-porul. It may 
be explained thus. In the word urai in the expression ‘ avan- 
urai-k-kakkum, the part ur means village and the case-suffix ai 
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near the verb kdkkum suggests that ur is the object of being pro- 
iected* The special meanings of the suffix are determined by the 
verbs which the noun in the objective case governs. Since a 
noun may be the object to any transitive verb, it is not possible 
to exhaust all the transitive verbs in the sutra. Hence the 
expression 6 anna piravum* (others similar to them) is used 
here. One may say that this sutra is unnecessary since the pur- 
pose served by it is realised in a general way by the previous 
sutra. It is true; it seems to me that the special meanings of the 
second case-suffix mentioned here were those mentioned by his 
predecessors and out of regard for them he has codified them 
here. This is suggested by word ‘enmandr 9 at the end of the 
sutra. 

Note, 5. — The word celavu in the sutra suggests that the root 
‘cel’ was transitive at the time of Tolkappiyanar. Thus the Tamil 
sentence l avan urai-c-cellum' (he goes to the village) is exactly 
similar to the Sanskrit sentence t sah grdmam gacchati \ But now 
the root l ceV is not so used. Hence we meet with the 
expression ‘avan urukht-c-cellum’ instead of ‘avan urai-c-cellum* . 

Note . 6. — The expression 4 a-m-mutar-porula’ in the sutra is 
a vina i-y -dl-anaiy n m- peyar standing as an adjunct to the noun 
kilaviyum and mutar-porul means ceya-p-patu-porul. The word 
aiu in atan-pala refers to irantdm verrumai mentioned in 
the previous sutra. ‘ In ’ used after the words kdppu f oppu etc. is 
only cariyai. 2 1 Enrd ’ used after the words paliyin f karpin, 
ennin, ciiaippin is only an itai-c-col used in the sense of the 
conjunction 4 and \ 

73. (&)<sij(o@ 

GpQQ&jmu Quiuffku Q<aujb*}i<s&LD& SgitgS 

tsS'bssrQp jgGd &(f7}<c£l UJ%ZSr(Lfig,jb p^}Q<SlJ, 

M iinrd kuvate 

Otif-v-e?ia-p peyariya verrumai-k kilavi 

Vinai-mutal karuvi y-anai-muiar^'ratuve. 

The third case called otu denotes the agent or instrument of 
an action. 

Ex. 1. NTrotu nirainta...kan (Pura. 164). 

(Eyes filled with tears.) (agent.) 

2. (Peru-navay) katun-kal-otii karai cera (Maturaik- 

■ kahci, 78). 
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(Big ships reaching the shore with the help of strong 
winds.) (instrument.) 

Pal yanai-y-u m-ampotu tulanki (Pura. 63). 

(Many elephants being shattered with arrows.) 

(instrument.) 

Note . — 1. Though Tolkappiyanar has mentioned only otu in 
this stitra as well as in ToL Elut. 114, yet he mentions an as a 
suffix in the sutras 

Ompatai-k kilavik k-ai-y-u m-dn-un 
Tdm-piri v-ilave tokai-varu kalaL (ToL Col. 97.) 

Ku-ai dn-ena varun m-iruii 
A-v-v-otu civanim ceyyululle. (ibid. 108.) 

after the second case-suffix au Besides he himself makes use 
of an in many sutras composed by himself. 

cf. Colliya muraiyar collavum patume. (ToL Porul. 5.) 

Pahkaruh cirappir pallar ranum. (ToL Porul, 78.) 

Note 2. — Though the suffix otu was used in ancient literature 
to denote agent and instrument, yet it began to be rarely used to 
denote them even at the time of Cenavaraiyar. This is seen from 
his statement < vinai-mutal karuvi-k-kan oUi-v-en-iirupu i-k-kdlat- 
t-aruki-y-aUatu vardtu \ In modern times the suffix otu is used 
only to denote 1 association \ 

Note. 3. — Dr. Caldwell remarks that “Dravidian Grammar- 
ians have arranged the case-system of their nouns in the Sanskrit 
order, and in doing so have done violence to the genius of their 
own grammar... The conjuctive case, though it takes an important 
position in the Dravidian languages have been omitted in each 
dialect from the list of cases or added on to the Instrumental case 
simply because Sanskrit knows nothing of it as separate from 
instrumental. The conjunctive or social stands in greater need of 
a place of its own in the list of cases in these languages than in 
Sanskrit, seeing that in these it has several case-signs of its own, 
whilst In Sanskrit it has none , \ (C. D. G. p. 277, 278.) He has 
made this remark so far as Tamil is concerned on the statement 
of Nannul that the suffixes an, and dl alone denote agent and 
instrument and otu denotes only association. But from this sutra 
and the next and usage In ancient Tamil literature, it is evident 
that both otu and an were used to denote all the three — agent, 
instrument and association, 
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Alvar otu cinaii ir-aimpatinmarum porutu kalattoliya 
(Pura. 2). (Agent.) 

(So that the hundred may die in battle being treated 
with indignation by the five.) 

Peru-navay katun-kalotu karai cera 

(Maturaikkanci, 78) . (Instrument.) 

Nin irum-per -okkalotu tinm (Pura. 150). 

(Eat with your large retinue.) (Association.) 

Tiyinar cutta pun (Rural, 129). 

(The wound caused by fire.) (Instrument.) 

Tuhku-kaiydn onku nataiya (Pura. 22). 

(Those having majestic gait with their waving hands.) 
(Association.) 

Note. 4. — It seems only otu and an were the original suffixes 
of the third case. Later on otu and al also joined with them. 

74. Gsfhu/D GOpjbp® S'meB 

'gjpGsfip Q&fTL- 60^0^)® LDUJIEIG®) 

^^(c@ iy-<otoiu® p Q<su(r@<s&2m& BentsB 
SjjsQ® LSf-<s®uJ® p Q(SjpL>eS2s^d ©<sfr<a9 
U^L 66)lUfB p QojfTUU QedlTUL{<SS)IT 

g) sot-0 Qmgj <s§iEiQ&m 

tSl jd&i wpekutr®) Q®j<zfcw(G&)tT» 

Atani n-iyara Uaiarra.hu kilavi 
Atan-vinai-p patuia U atani n-atal 
Aianir hot a Uatanotu mayankai 
Aland Uiyainla v-oru-vinai-k kilavi 
Aland Uiyainla veruvinaUk kilavi 
Aland tiyainla v~oppa Uoppurai 
In-n~a n-etu v-inkena varuum 
Anna pira-v-u m-atan-pala v-enmanar . 

They say that the instrumental case denotes the object that 
stands as the material cause, the object that serves as an appropriate 
cause, the agent of an action, the object that is responsible for 
one's present state, the object of exchange, the object that is 
mixed with another, the object in company with another doing 
the same action, the object in company with another incapable 
of doing the same action, the object of unsuitable comparison, 
and jnapaka-heiu which may be expressed both by in and din the 
ablative case-suffix and instrumental case-suffix respectively etc. 
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Fig. 2 — Takua-pa Tamil Inscription, 



THE TAKUA-PA (SIAM) TAMIL INSG&^&OH ; 

BY 

K. A. Nilakanhta Sastri, m. a. 

Professor of Indian History and Archaeology, University of Madras. 

Discovery and First Report. In 1902, Mr. H. W. Bourke, 
an engineer of the Royal Siamese Department of Mines, reported 
to Col. Gerini his discovery in the Takau-pa district (Siam) of 
some important remains near the upper reaches of the river 
Takau-pa, remains which marked the site of the old Takau-pa town 
and which included the inscribed stela that forms the subject of 
this paper. Mr. Bourke also made a carefully executed squeez- 
ing of the inscription and forwarded it to the Colonel. He could 
not make out the contents of the record, and thought that the 
language of the inscription might be Sanskrit. But he realised its 
importance, and saw that it gave evidence of the existence in that 
neighbourhood of an ancient Indian settlement. “It forms, more- 
over,” he said “a hitherto missing link in the chain of petrogly- 
phic evidence connecting the lower provinces on the west coast 
of the Malay Peninsula with those adjoining the Krah Isthmus, 
and proving that the coast in question was dotted practically all 
the way with Indian settlements and colonies.” Citing the expert 
opinion of Mr. Warington Smyth on the possibilities of Takaua-pa 
as a harbour, Col. Gerini stated: “There can thus be no doubt 
that Takua-pa was in the early centuries of the Christian era a 
well-known harbour and trading centre often resorted to by ships 
coasting along the Golden Khersonese.” All this evidence went 
to confirm Gerini’s identification of Takua-pa with Ptolemy’s 
Takola and with the Takkola of the Milinda Panha. 1 

Detailed archaeological description. In 1909, Commandant 
L. de Lajonquiere gave a detailed report of his survey of Siamese 
Antiquities undertaken in the two preceding years. He divided 
Siamese Ancient Monuments into three groups: Indo-Cambod- 
gian, Hindu (non-Cambodgian) and Thai (prior to the foundation 
of Ayuthia). He included the antiquities of Takua-pa in the 

1. J. R. A, S., 1904, pp. 242-7. 

VI— 39 
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second group, 1 and I give a translation of the part of his account 
that concerns us’: 

"Still further north (of Province Wellesley), the mouth 
of the river of Takua-pa, descending from a country essentially 
rich in mines of tin, appears to have been a very important centre 
of Hindu colonisation. The mining shafts dug at this epoch are 
clearly distinguished from modern works by a special technique, 
of such a kind that one cannot attribute them either to the 
Chinese who later established themselves in numbers on these 
coasts, or to the Europeans who in their turn came to establish 
counting-houses like those of Jungceylang. 

"The mine shafts are not the only traces that the adventurers 
who preceded the Thai have left in these parts. They appear to 
have constructed in the isle of Thung Tunk (the plain of the 
monument) at least one edifice in bricks of which unfortunately 
there remain on the surface of the soil only traces too vague for 
us to draw any sure inference 

"Farther still, in the interior, upstream from the market of 
Takua-pa, other sculptures are deposited on the bank of the river, 
under the first trees of the forest, opposite a hill which dominates 
the left bank and which they call by the name of Khao Phra 
Narai, ‘the mountain of Visnu.’ There is a large stela of schistose 
limestone on which have been sculptured, in high relief, three 
personages of natural size (see figure 1). The stela is broken; the 
tree against which the three fragments have been supported has 
grown, and, the bark of the trunk has spread itself into a 
padding on some parts actually covered by it. The principal 
personage appears to be again Siva between two feminine divi- 
nities 01 celestial deiuseuses . The costumes, in numerous folds 
heated with details, the profusion of jewels, the elegant move- 
ments of the body, lecall very nearly the oldest sculptures of 
Di avidian India. By the side, a stela carries an inscription in 
six lines, m aichaic chaiacters, which has not yet been translated. 
Sculptures and inscriptions have been found on the hillock which 
dominates the opposite bank, but I have been able to recognise 
only very vague traces of the foundations of a sanctuary, of which 
the dimensions aie far from corresponding to the proportions of 
the sculptured stela.” 


1. BCAIC 1909, pp. 234-6. 
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The same writer once more described the site of our inscrip- 
tion in the following terms: 1 "In an ancient bed of the river of 
Takua-pa, near a Buddhist convent named Vat Na Mu’ang, was 
discovered a stela of sandstone, bearing an inscribed text. The 
writing is Indian and of an indisputable antiquity, but the docu- 
ment has not yet been deciphered.” 

In his Essai D’Inventaire Archeologique Du Siam, M. La j on- 
quire noticed the site at much greater length, and no apology is 
needed for reproducing his statements (in translation). 2 

“Khao Phra Narai — The mountain of Phra Narai is situated 
at the confluence of the Khlong Pong and the Khlong Ko Sok 
(propably Srok ?) which descend from the dorsal chain; their 
union a little more downstream with the Khlong Phra Va forms 
the river of Takua-pa. (This town, better known at present 
under the name of Talat Jai, the great market, is at two hours’ 
journey downstream from the first of the two confluences.) 

“This is a small hill conical in shape, 40 metres high and 
covered by forests. On the summit one finds only the debris of 
bricks and two large flat unwrought stones. These, few vestiges 
appear to be all that remains of a small square sanctuary which 
measured three metres from side to side in the interior and 
opened to the East, 

“On the opposite side of the Khlong Ko Sok, an ornate 
stela of three Brahmanical figures which came from this 
small shrine 3 is deposited on the bank. Local tradition says that 
it had been brought from there by the Burmans, during their last 
invasion, and deposited at the spot where it now is, to await its 
transport to Burma. But when they were about to proceed with 
this operation, there fell such violent rains that the spoliators 
were constrained to abandon it. It was since broken by the wild 
elephants which were for long the masters of this region devasta- 
ted by wax's. When the inhabitants returned, they found it in the 
present state and supported the debris against a tree. This tree 
with a trunk now twenty metres high, divided in two parts, has 
framed these debi'is in the development of its trunks, and the 
folds of the bark cover them in part. (BCAIC 1909, fig. 27). 4 

1. BCAIC 1910, p. 151, 

2. BCAIC 1912, pp. 166-9. 

3. This modifies the opinion expressed in 1909 that the dimen- 
sions of the stela and the temple do not agree. 

4. This is our fig. 1. 
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"It appears to have been cut in a large slab of schistose 
limestone, on which three figures came out in reliefs exceeding, 
at certain points, 90 centimetres in thickness, 

"The most important, at the centre, represents Siva stand- 
ing. The head, (of which the cover has been removed) 
disappears under a fold of the bark; the feet are broken; they 
form one piece with a small plinth and tenon lying on the side 
of the tree. The bust is nude; collars made of gold adorn the 
neck; above (these) hangs a necklace of pearls increasing (in size) 
as it descends lower; a girdle of rectangular plaques of gold goes 
round the chest above the breasts; a thick ribbon woven of many 
rows of pearls is attached by a wrought buckle on the left 
shoulder and falls on the right hip; a girdle with a large wrought 
buckle holds round the edge a long sarong with many folds; 
along the thighs fall the folds of embroidered cloth and cordons 
from which hang button-like ornaments. The god is represented 
with four arms; we see only right front and the left front 
arms; the right posterior arm is only indicated by the lines of its 
fracture. The fore-arm of the right front arm is raised, the wrist 
is adorned by three bracelets; the hand, open and raised, is 
adorned with rings for the little and ring fingers, the thumb 
appears to hold a cord, which, passing above the right shoulder, 
comes to attach itself to the thumb of the left front arm. The 
hand of this arm is supported on the hip; its wrist has three 
bracelets of which two are of pearls; a large wrought bracelet 
adorns the biceps. 

"The figure which, on the stela common (to all of them), is 
placed to the right of the god is without doubt that of his wife 
Parvatl. Probably the Goddess is represented as seated, but the 
lower part of the body is missing, or is masked by the ligneous 
developments of the trunk which form a natural niche round the 
bust. The head is dressed in the form of a high cylindrical 
chignon formed of tresses gathered up in front and held in posi- 
tion by golden ornaments; a golden crown with two large ear- 
laps sustain this edifice of hair. The countenance is round, the 
eyes lightly turned up, the nose is broken, the mouth with a 
thick lower lip is well designed; the bust is nude, a large neck- 
lace of pearls hangs on the chest between the well marked 
breasts; a cordon passed over the left shoulder falls above the 
right hip; the right arm encircled by pearls at the level of the 
biceps is lowered and covered largely by the bark; the left arm is 
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raised, the hand supporting the head-dress; we can only see the 
upper part of the sarong and the knot of the belt. 

“The figure to the right represents a danseuse ; resting on the 
left knee with the left hand on the hip, she stretches towards the 
god her right arm which is broken; her head, inclined to the 
right, is dressed as a high conical chignon held in position by a 
crown of gold; the face is round, with eyes half-closed with the 
very curved and slightly upturned eyebrows; the nose, the mouth 
with thick lips, the accentuated chin, are of a pretty design; 
a necklace hangs on the chest; a cordon passed over the left 
shoulder hangs between her two well-developed breasts; the 
bust is nude, the waist supple and elegant; the left arm is adorned 
at the biceps by a bracelet worked in a rosaceous pattern, and at 
the wrist by three bangles; the pelvis and the legs are very tightly 
draped in a long sarong which descends in multiple folds; the 
feet with anklets of metal are nude. 

“These three figures of natural size are very superior as 
sculpture to what we have so far found in Indo-China. 

“Inscription of Takua-pa — An inscription was found on the 
Khao Phra Narai at the same time as the stela of which we have 
just spoken. Transported at first to the Vat Vieng which is near, 
then to the Vat Na Muang which is in the environs of Talat Jai, 
it has been replaced, on the demand of the inhabitants of the 
Canton, by the side of the three statues. 

“It is an unwrought slate-coloured slab, polished only by 
the flow of water. On the surface so obtained has been engraved 
an inscription of six lines, in cursive characters carelessly traced 
which seem nevertheless to be very legible. (IV or V century)”. 

Studies of the Inscription, In 1913 Hultzsch published 1 
a tentative study of the inscription from the impression sent to 
Gerini by Bourke and ‘a photograph of the back of the impres- 
sion’ supplied by Finot, published by Hultzsch and now 
republished with this article (fig. 2). Next year, the same scholar 
gave a much more satisfactory interpretation with a fresh read- 
ing. 2 Lastly, T. A. Gopinatha Rao made another attempt to 
interpret this brief but very interesting and in some ways 
enigmatic record in the course of a discussion on the mani- 
grdmam. 3 


1. JRAS 1913, pp. 337 ff. 

2. JRAS 1914, pp. 397 ff. 

3. E. I, XVIII, pp. 71-2. 
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It seems to me that the full import of parts of the inscription 
has not been brought out in any of these discussions, and that 
there Is some uncertainty still hanging round some of the read- 
ings proposed by Hultzsch. This is my reason for attempting 
this fresh study, besides the desire to bring together in one place 
all the chief archaeological notices of the inscription and the 
circumstances leading to its discovery. 

The interpretation of the sculptures . It will be seen that 
Lajonquiere is inclined to identify the three sculptured figures as 
Siva between two feminine divinities, or, on a second view, with 
Parvatl to his right and a danseuse to his left. We are not aware 
that Siva is ever thus represented between two feminine forms. 
Unfortunately, we get no clue from the face of the god, which is 
invisible and which may be expected to carry a third frontal eye 
on the forehead, or from any emblems of the god or the attendant 
females. The only guiding factor is the presence of the inscrip- 
tion which, though it is engraved on a separate slab, seems still 
to be closely connected with the sculptures and has the same 
provenance as the sculptured slabs themselves. The inscription 
clearly bears the name Naranam of a tank the digging of which 
is recorded in it. This factor, and the name of the hill from 
which they come, the mountain of Visnu, would lead one 
naturally to expect that the sculptures represent Visnu and his 
two consorts — SridevI and Bhudevl. The exquisite ornamenta- 
tion of all the figures, and the absence of any Saiva symbols 
whatsoever — it must be admitted that there are not any Vaisnava 
symbols either — may lend support to this suggestion. From the 
sketch before us, we see that the female figure to the left of the 
god, Bhudevl, is clearly seated, though the posture of the figure 
on the right, Sridevi, is rendered doubtful by its lower portion 
being overspread by the bark of the tree. And it is also a matter 
for consideration whether these goddesses can be represented as 
seated in the presence of a standing figure of Visnu. 

The inscription. I now proceed to give my reading of the 
inscription noting and explaining my differences from Hultzsch's 
second reading of the record published in 1914 : 

1. . . [rajvarman ku[na*] 

2. . . man tan nang[u*]r[u*]dai[ya*] 

3. n totta kulam per sri [Avani*] 

4. naranam manikkiramattar[k*] 

5. kum senamukattarkkum 

6. . patar-kkum adaikkalam. 
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Speaking generally, the considerations on which Hultzsch 
fixed the date of this inscription in the eighth or the ninth 
century A. D.i are perfectly valid, as a comparison of the letters 
t, na and na in this inscription with the same letters in the 
Pallava Tamil records of the period mentioned will easily show ; 
the sign for the medial a being joined to the preceding consonant, 
and the use of the short vertical stroke on the top of a letter for 
marking the virdma are also unmistakable signs of the antiquity 
of our record. To take one by one the points of doubtful read- 
ing in it : 

Line 1. — The first letter may be a grantha ra with the upper 
half mutilated, if we neglect the small stroke to the left of the 
letter proceeding from its base. The letter before hit was at first 
read by Hultzsch as t, and later as n with the virdma . If it is a n 
with virdma , the vertical stroke of the main letter is missing, as 
may be seen by comparing it with n with a virdma occurring 
twice in the next line. The letter may be a fa and Gopinatha 
Rao prefers this reading. The word madaku, a sluice, suggests 
itself, if we put aside the associations in our mind arising 'out of 
a constant study of late Pallava and early Cola Tamil records. 
But this line and the beginning of the next are so fragmentary 
that one can hardly be sure of one's ground in interpreting their 
purport. Hultzsch recognises the traces of a na after hi, whereas 
Gopinatha Rao reads it as ya to bring it into line with the Tamil 
inscriptions of South India which invariably give the yandu, 
regnal year, after the king's name. The letter is very indistinct, 
and I am more inclined to agree with Hultzsch. 

Line 2. — I read Nang[u']r[u]dai[yd'] for Hultzsch's Natigti- 
ra[d]ai . The sign of the medial vowel in ku and ru is by no 
means distinct, the less so in the latter case than in the former. 
Comparing however the dai of 1. 6 in adaikkalam with the 
blurred letters following nanguru in this line, it is possible to 
make out a part of yd following a not very well formed dai ; 
and this naturally suggests my reading. Whether the phrase is 
to be completed by the initial n of the next line, or some letter's 
are missing at this point, is not easy to decide. I am inclined 
to the former alternative. 

Line 3. — Hultzsch says : “ After sri (in this line) there are 
traces of a Grantha a and of a va\ I feel tempted to supply the 


L JRAS 1913, pp. 337-8, 
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word avani.” Risky as this statement appears, it is possible that 
the ink-impression he was using gave him a more satisfactory 
clue to this suggestion than the present photograph seems to do. 
1 am inclined to accept it as it fits in very well with the 
historical probabilities of the case, as will presently become clear. 

Line 6. — The first legible letter in this line is doubtless pa. 
I am unable to accept the conjecture of Hultzsch — ' mulu 
Gopinatha Rao's reading [ku] la [2*] tarkkmn seems to me even 
less defensible. In fact, neither of these readings is an improve- 
ment on the original reading of Hultzsch [ chapa ] [f*] tarkkum. 

The purport of the inscription : Omitting the uncertain por- 
tions, the inscription may be rendered thus : “ The tank called 
Avani-naranam dug by the Lord of Nangur (is placed under) the 
protection of the members of the Manigramam, the residents of 
the military camp and ...” 

Hultzsch observed : “ The builder of the tank, whose first 
name ended in ravarman (perhaps Bhaskaravarman ?) evidently 
was a person of royal descent, and '[Avani] Narayana ’, * a Visnu 
on earth,” was a surname of his, after which he called the tank 
dug by himself ", I have shown above how the lacunae and the 
difficulties in first line and the beginning of the second render 
them very insecure as a basis for any historical deductions. And 
Gopinatha Rao is possibly right when he observes : “Dr. 
Hultzsch’s remark, that the remnant of the Sanskrit name 
ravarman in the first line of the record might perhaps be that of 
Bhaskaravarman, is evidently due to his conviction that the 
Manigramattar were members of a trading community belonging 
to the Malabar coast of the time of the Malabar king Bhaskara 
Ravivarman.” 

Now, Avani-narayana, is well-known as the surname of the 
Pallava king Nandi-varman III, the period of whose rule may be 
taken to be 826-850 A. D. The village Kaverippakkam was 
called Avani-narayana-caturvedimaiigalam evidently after him,l 
and the anonymous, but possibly contemporary work, Nandik- 
kalambakani repeatedly applies the name Avan i-narayana2 to 
Nandivarman III, the hero of the poem. This name occurs in 
the form avani-naranan, recalling the name avani-naranam of 
the tank mentioned in our inscription, thrice3 in the Kalambakam 


1. 391 of 1905, 394 of 1905 etc. 

2. See verse 3 in the opening and verses 18 22, 64, and 66. 

3. vv. 18, 22, 66. 
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while in the remaining instances we have the more regular form 

avani-nardyanan. 

Nandivarman, it is interesting to observe, is also described as 
the master of a navy. He is called : dtkulah-gadar-padai-yavani- 
ndranait,! i.e., Avani-narana with the crowded naval force. The 
expression is indeed capable of being interpreted otherwise into : 
“Avani-narana with the crowded ocean-like army;” and ex- 
cellent analogies for this interpretation may be found in the 
phrases : “ vilvelik-kadarranai ”, ‘ the ocean-like army surround- 
ed by bows/ of the Velvikudi grant ; and “ verkadar-padai- 
vendar ”2 i.e., “ the kings with ocean-like armies (armed with) 
javelins/' of the N andikkalambakam itself. But there can be no 
manner of doubt attaching to the meaning of another phrase 
applied to Nandi III in the KalambakamS, viz., nuraivendirai- 
narkadar-koru-nayakan, 'the unrivalled lord of the four seas with 
white foaming waves.’ In the light of this description of the 
king, the interpretation we have put on the phrase “ atkulanga- 
darpadai ” seems to be at least as natural, if not more so, as the 
alternative interpretation suggested. 

The mention in the Kalambakam of the navy ( kadarpadai ) 
of Nandivarman III is quite in keeping with the presence of the 
Manigramam on the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal in the 
Malaya peninsula, as attested by our inscription. The navy need 
not necessarily have been a fighting navy in the modern sense of 
the term ; the expression used may be interpreted as a loose re- 
ference to the flourishing state of the mercantile marine of the 
country. 

The Manigramam is well-known as a powerful mercantile 
corporation mentioned in several inscriptions in South India, and 
apparently in the enjoyment of continued prosperity for a period 
of several generations. There were other corporations of a more 
or less similar nature, like the Anjuvannam, Valanjiyar, Nanadesi 
or Tisai-yaryirattu Ainnurruvar who are also known to have had 
a share in the overseas trade of Southern India, and who appear 
to have maintained bands of armed mercenaries for the protec- 
tion of their interests. 3 4 These merchant-guilds enjoyed extra- 

3. v. 18. 

2. v. 26. 

3. ibid, 

4. See my paper on ‘ A Tamil Merchant guild in Sumatra * in the 
Tidschrift Voor Indische Taal-Land-en Volkenkimde Vol. 72 (1932), 
Pt, ii. 
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territorial rights and were more or less autonomous self-regulat- 
ing bodies. It is possible that the Senamukham of our inscrip- 
tion mentioned next to the members of the Manigramam was an 
armed camp of soldiers maintained for their protection by the 
colony of South Indian merchants settled there. Though the 
Mayamata and the Kdmikdgama agree in defining Sendmukhai 
as a well-guarded place including the king's palace and residences 
of members of all castes* we shall not be wrong in assuming that 
in the present context the term is more loosely used to mean the 
residential quarters of the soldiers employed by the Manigramam 
of Takua-pa. 

The Visnu temple on the top of the hill must have been 
built for the use of the Tamil settlers in Takua-pa. From the 
description of the statues by Lajonquiere and their close resem- 
blances with Pallava sculptures in many details, we may infer 
that the work was done by artisans from South India employed 
by these Tamil settlers. Neither the presence of Tamil settlers in 
such numbers as to require a permanent temple for their 
worship, nor even the presence of Tamil soldiers, can justify the 
inference that the Tamils were in the enjoyment of any political 
power in this region. The celebrated Cudamanivarma Vihara 
was built in Negapatam in the heyday of Cola ascendancy by the 
kings of Sri Vijaya (Sumatra) for the benefit of their citizens 
settled in the South Indian emporium for purposes of trade, and 
neither the construction of the Vihara nor the presence of 
Sumatrans in Negapatam meant any detraction from the 
sovereignty of the Cola power. Likewise the Tamil settlers in 
Takua-pa must be taken to have enjoyed their possessions in this 
region by the sufferance of the local powers. 

The condition of the foreign trade of South India in the days 
of Nandivaratn 111 is casually attested by the inscriptions of his 
reign. An inscription from Kancipuram 1 2 dated in his eighteenth 
year grants a licence to the people of Kudiraicceri, (possibly the 
same as modern Kudiraippaliam in the Ponneri Taluq of the 
Chingleput district), enabling them to sell in their shops all 
articles beginning with camphor and ending with sandals : 


1. El, XVIII, p. 72 quotations by Gopinatha Rao. 

2. I owe this reference to Miss C. Minakshi, M.A., research 
scholar in the University Department of Indian History, 





■ 

1 
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Kudiraicceriyar-kkarpUram talaiydga-cceruppu-kkadaiyciga 
ella vydparamum kadai Sri vdniganj eyy a-pperu vadaga -ppa niiiom. 

This mention of camphor is particularly interesting as afford- 
ing further confirmation of what is suggested by the Takua-pa 
inscription, viz., the growth and persistence of an active com- 
mercial contact between the kingdoms of Southern India and 
those of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago. Camphor from 
Malaya, and Sumatra was an important article that entered into the 
commerce of the Indian ocean and that is mentioned by Arab 
writers from the ninth century onwards under the name Fansuri, 
from Fansur the name of a Sumatran kingdom noted by Marco 
Polo as the home of the best camphor in the world.! 

It is found thus that the various lines of evidence fit into one 
another very easily and naturally, and the Takua-pa Tamil ins- 
cription just furnishes a peep into an aspect, long since forgotten, 
of the economic relations of South India with the outside world 
in the ninth century A. D. The evidence from the contemporary 
inscriptions of Nandivarman’s reign and from the literature of his 
time also goes to confirm the indications furnished by this isolat- 
ed Tamil record in a foreign land. Just as the Loboe Toewa 
Tamil fragment from Sumatra dated in Saka 1010 forms a unique 
piece of evidence of the maritime pursuits of the Tamils in the 
age of the Great Colas, so also the Takua-pa inscription deserves 
to be recognised as equally valuable evidence attesting similarly 
the maritime trade relations of the late Pallava period, about two 
centuries earlier than the date of the Sumatran record. 

A word on the author of the tank in Takua-pa before we 
close. If my reading is accepted, it will be seen that he calls 
himself ' Nangurudaiyan Lord of Nangur. Hultzsch read the 
phrase as : ‘ Nangur-adai . . . totta ”, translated it into: “which 
was dug near Nangur ”, and added : “ Nangur seems to have 
been the Tamil name of the old Hindu settlement, the existence 
of which has been proved by Gerini ”. The Indian settlers in the 
Eastern countries are known often to have carried with them 
many Sanskritic place-names of legendary fame, but we have not 
so far come across any other instance of such a definitely Tamil 
name as Nangur, with the common ur ending in these lands. 
However that may be, I am tempted to suggest that the Nan- 
gurudaiyan of our inscription was a native of South India, and 


1. Yule and Cordier ii, 299 and notes. 
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was so called because he was born In or held a fief in Nangur. 
This place Is celebrated in Tirumahgai Alvar's hymns as the 
cradle of heroes who distinguished themselves, apparently, in the 
wars, of the Pallava monarchs whose sway extended over the 
Tanjore district and whose feudatories the Nangur chiefs must 
have been. i It is also known that Naccinarkkiniyar notes that 
early Cola king Karikala married a daughter of the Nangur chiefs 
(Vejir). Nangur may well be written as Nangur in epigraphs, 
and there is nothing improbable in our assuming that in an age 
when people were living up to the active Tamil ideal of crossing 
the oceans, if need be, in search of wealth, tirai-kadaUddiyun- 
tiraviyam-iedu , — a prominent noble from Nangur went over to 
Takua-pa and became the author of some charitable works in that 
locality. The name he gave to the tank was reminiscent of the 
political allegiance he owed to Nandivarman II L 



L Periya Tirumoli IV 1, 2 ; 5, 6 ; 6, 2 ; 7, 1. 
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Even apart from the unsavoury and uncharitable criticism 
of Vacaspati by the Prakatarthakara, it is abundantly evident 
from a study of Mandana’s Brahmasiddhi 1 that whatever is dis- 
tinctive in Vacaspati’s Advaita teaching is inherited by him from 
Mandana$ In the circumstances, one may not unreasonably 
expect Vacaspati to support Mandana’s Sphota-vada as well, 
especially since according to the latter the exposition of that 
doctrine is in conformity with and an aid to the comprehension 
of Advaita. 1 2 3 4 But strangely enough, Vacaspati restates the doc- 
trine in the words of Mandana and criticises it both in an inde- 
pendent work, the Tatlvabindu and in the course of the Devata- 
dhikarana of the B ha matt. 4 The former is referred to in the 
latter; the criticism is fuller and a little more trenchant in the 
former, while perhaps a shade more respect is shown in the latter 
by the mode of reference to the propounder of the theory as 
acaryadesiyah. The substance of the criticism is about the 
same in both. 

It will be remembered that the advocate of the Sphota-vada 
alleges the existence of the word or sentence as a single integral 

1. To be published shortly by the Government of Madras, under 
the editorship of Mahamahopadhyaya Professor S. Kuppuswami 
Sastriar. 

2. Prominent among the points of resemblance are the doctrine 
of Nescience as located in the Jiva, not Brahman, and the rejection of 
of verbal testimony as of itself a cause of immediate knowledge. Ins- 
tances of what one would in these days call verbal plagiarism are 
abundant ; but in the days of palm leaves and oral instruction, such re- 
petition should have been regarded more as a compliment than 

otherwise. . . rAh-V/h;' ■ ' 

3. See Verse 36 of the Sphotasiddhi (p. 261, University of Madras 
edition) and the last three lines of the commentary thereon. 

4. Vedanta-Sutra, I, iii, 28. 
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whole, because meaning cannot intelligibly be comprehended 
otherwise. Our understanding of the sense, we say, comes from 
the word (or the sentence). If we treat the word not as a unit 
but as a composite of the letters (of which one imagines it to be 
formed) then- each letter by itself cannot manifest the sense, 
while a combination of the letters in cognition is impossible, for 
each such cognition perishes momentarily and there cannot be a 
combination of what exists, what has ceased to exist and what 
has not come into existence. If it be said that the letters may 
combine, not their cognitions, this is irrelevant ; the letters being 
eternal and pervasive are always in combination and cannot ex- 
plain the cognition of different words by different persons at 
different times ; if the dogma of the eternality of letters be not 
subscribed to, the position is worse. The impressions or memory 
images of the letters may be invoked to explain the apprehension 
of meaning ; but memory-images such as we ordinarily postulate 
can but recall their own causes ; they cannot cause something 
new, a single composite memory of the whole word, much less 
the meaning of the word. It may be thought that the final 
cognition is of the nature of a single memory to the production 
of which the other memory- images contribute, that in this 
memory all the letters constituting a word are repeated together 
as it were and that from the letters thus cognised in combination 
there is apprehension of meaning. Apart from the difficulty 
already indicated that such a capacity is different from that al- 
ready postulated for memory, that memory itself is a capacity of 
the self and the postulation' of another capacity in respect of a 
capacity will lead to infinite regress, there is the further trouble 
that in the final single memory image, all the letters are reflected 
together and not in sequence, while it is clear that cognition 
depends on the pronunciation of letters in a particular sequence. 
If the memory image theory were true, meaning should be 
apprehended even from letters pronounced without sequence 
(say by a number of people shouting each one letter simulta- 
neously) or in a reverse sequence ; < tip ’ and ‘ pit ’ should have 
the same meaning. It seems, therefore, necessary to recognise 
meaning as something sui generis. It is not produced, but 
revealed by what we call successive elements of a word ,or sen- 
tence. As the student of Western Logic would say, while the 
verbal expression of judgment which is called the proposition 
may be said to be compounded of subject, predicate and copula 
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the judgment Itself Is a unity which is revealed in their elements; 
the judgment is not produced by other units ; it is itself the unit 
of thought. X In the same way, meaning which is manifested, 
sphota as the grammarians and Mandana Misra call it, is a unit 
increasingly revealed by particular sounds uttered in certain 
sequences. The succeeding sounds make more clear what was 
less clearly expressed by the preceding sounds; the latter provides 
the substructure, the former the super-structure, while all of them 
together reveal the one design, which while prompting their 
utterance is certainly not produced by them. The knowledge 
thus revealed being perceptual, does certainly admit of degrees 
of clarity unlike other forms of knowledge. Neither sound nor 
sequence is futile, for while the sound is the tool of manifesta- 
tion, the sequence provides the form thereof. The individual 
cognitions of letters are parts, as it were, of the inspiring whole 
which is really partless. They correspond to the numerous re- 
flections of the one face, as if possessing diverse colours and 
configurations. Sometimes meaning-units which are really dif- 
ferent appear to be revealed by the same sounds, e.g, 9 in the case 
of ambiguous words and sentences; this is conditioned by simi- 
larity of the place and effort required for the utterance of the 
requisite sounds. Nor is there any difficulty about what is of the 
nature of a reflection and so far illusory subserving the compre- 
hension of truth. Our initial cognition of many things is 
erroneous and yet it is on the basis of these that we make further 
strides in our knowledge; many a false hypothesis has led to the 
extension of scientific knowledge; even in the case of an appa- 
rently mechanical whole like an arithmetical figure, the lower, 
partial, defective and so far erroneous figures are means to the 
apprehension of the higher true figure. 

The reader will not fail to note the marked resemblance of 
sphota thus explained to the Advaitin's Brahman. Brahman is 
not compounded of the appearances. It is certainly revealed in 
appearances, partially. Not all appearances are of equal value in 
this task of manifestation, nor do they all come at the same time 
for all. If everything that is known or is done is ultimately for 
Brahman-knowledge, it is yet true that the acting or the knowing 
has to come in well-marked stages corresponding to the eligibi- 
lity and perfection of the individual All appearances are defec- 
tive and Illusory, yet they all in different ways more or less 
perfect are instrumental to Brahman-realisation, Brahman is not 
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attained by any act just as meaning is not produced by any 
combination. Again, as Brahman is neither known in the world 
nor yet unknown, the sphota is neither revealed nor yet unreveal- 
ed ; Brahman is known, as otherwise there would be no desire to 
know, Brahman is also unknown, hence the desire to know. 
Sphota is revealed, hence the possibility of making it clearer; 
sphota is unrevealed, else it would not need to be made clearer. 

The position of the sphota-vadin and his opponent may be 
made clearer by comparison with the Association ist and Gestalt 
Schools of Psychology. The Associationist is all for the recogni- 
tion of particular elements out of which wholes are compounded 
by some mysterious laws of association ; while the Gestalt School 
recognising the futility of compounding which can result at best 
in an aggregate, not a unit, insists on the presence of a plan, 
form or configuration from the first. The Associationist cannot 
explain how a five-rupee note comes to mean five rupees; for he 
wants to see and cannot see five rupees wrapped up in it. 1 The 
psychology of parts and elements is a static psychology which 
ignores and consequently fails to comprehend the dynamic aspect 
of life. No one reflecting on purposive activity, for instance, 
would fail to realise the existence of something revealed and yet 
unrevealed, realised, yet unrealised, an organised whole on which 


1. Cf. the following from Woodworth, Contemporary Schools of 

Psychology ; “ the job of psychology is first to analyse these 

complex processes into their elements, and the$ to study how the ele- 
ments are combined and the laws of their combination. First identify 
the elements, and then work up to larger and larger compounds. The 
Gestalt Psychologists called this a brick and mortar psychology, with 
emphasis on the brick, because the trouble was to find the mortar. The 
mortar problem had been a serious one for the associationists ” (p. 101) 

. . . “A form quality is a property possessed by a whole which is 
not possessed by any of the parts making up the whole. A melody, for 
example, is made up of the notes of the scale, but is not present in 
these notes taken singly but only when they are arranged in a certain 
sequence or pattern ” (p. 102) . . . “ A mere sum, or pure sum, is one 
in which each item is independent of the others and simply counts for 
one in making up the sum. In arithmetic we have pure sums, 
[Mandana may not admit even this] but they are abstract. In the con- 
crete, it is not so easy to be sure that an aggregate really consists of 
Independent items ” (p. 105) # . . “The Gestalt Psychologists hold 
that the total process controls the brain response to the separate items 
of stimulation ” (p. 112), 
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the parts depend, which is yet increasingly realised through the 
parts. Our individual acts do not make the purpose; they are 
caused, rather, by the purpose revealed in them. 1 The Gestalt 
Psychologist shows the need for recognising this whole as a unit 
in his account even of perception. The perception of motion 
cannot be explained on the basis of the perception of the facts 
that move or the various stages occupied in the motion. In a 
motion picture, we have but a series of static pictures of various 
parts in various stages, yet we see the motion of the parts. 
Dynamic psychology no less than absolutist metaphysics would 
thus seem to support sphota-vada. It remains to see on what 
grounds Vacaspati rejects it. 

« The particular sounds which manifest sphota, are they ”, 
asks Vacaspati, “ different from sphota or non-different there- 
from ?” If non-different, then each sound would manifest the 
meaning 2 and the remaining sounds would be futile. If different, 
why the association of these sounds with the manifestation of 
that ? Verily, the cognition of the cow is not coloured by the 
cognition of the pig 1 Such a question has little application to 
Mandana’s doctrine. To him indeed sphota is non-different from 
the sounds, as a whole from its parts ; and yet it is different too, 
since the whole is neither each part nor a mere aggregate of the 
parts. The existence and functioning of such wholes can be 
denied only by defective psychology. 

But any such theory discredits the reality of the parts, as 
partial and defective; they are treated as illusory ; they are put on 
a par with the illusory manifold reflections of a single face in 
different media. Where is the justification for discrediting the 
reality of that whose cognition is unsublated ? We do un- 
doubtedly cognise individual letters. Why should we treat these 
cognitions as illusory ? The obvious reply is that not the exis- 

1. The very first sentence of the Bhamatl premises the purposive- 
ness of all activity and yet it is a pity that Vacaspati shows no true 
grasp of the psychology or metaphysics of purpose ; the lapse is all the 
more lamentable when he had the benefit of such a shining light as 
Majidana. 

' 2. Sphota, here rendered as meaning, is really the cause of the 
ascertainment of meaning (artha-’vasaya-prasvanimittam) ; but in the 
last resort this cause is the meaning itself : hence the rendering adopt- 
ed here, since it has the merit of being more familiar and more sugges- 
tive to students of Western Psychology. 

VI— 41 
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tence of these cognitions but their significance is in question, just 
as in the case of the reflection. The reflection exists without 
doubt, but it is not real. The cognition of the letter exists with- 
out doubt, but it is not real. And sublation in this case consists 
not in that presentation ceasing to be or giving place to another 
presentation, but in that presentation as such failing to fulfil what 
is expected of it. If each cognition as an independent part cpuld 
by combination with other such parts explain the whole, then it 
would be unsublated ; since, however, it fails of its purpose, since 
it seems to fit in more naturally with a theory which treats it not 
as producer but as manifester, it is in so far forth sublated. The 
reflection is sublated not as a reflection, but as the face; the letter- 
cognition is sublated not as letter-cognition but as an independent 
productive constituent of meaning. The sublation is by no means 
apparent on the surface and reveals itself only on analysis. But 
so is it with all the major issues of Advaita, bondage, difference, 
finilude. All these impinge on the empirical consciousness with 
the apparent weight of reality and are sublated only by philo- 
sophical analysis. And philosophical analysis, as has been shown 
brilliantly by Mandana, i-eveals non-difference to be real, diffe- 
rence being super-imposed thereon because of some extraneous 
adjunct. 1 

And here we come across a statement, extremely surprising 
in an Advaitin, that it is non-difference which is imposed because 
of some adjunct, on the differents. Instances given are army, 
forest etc. Such terms are empirical designations for aggregates 
of units such as elephants, horsemen, infantryy chariots and so on 
or teak, ebony, bamboo and so on. “ Nor with this does the 
army or forest come to be known as a single whole with the 
elephant etc., or campaka etc., as parts.” 2 There is nothing to 
prevent the application of the same reasoning even to concepts 
like tree, to all universals in fact, with the startling conclusion 
that this absolutist metaphysician is also a rank nominalist. The 
question is insistent “ Why should the Advaitin reverse his 
normal procedure here alone ? Why should he treat difference as 
real and non-difference as super-imposed, while the very opposite 
holds good for him as an ultimate metaphysical conclusion ?" A 
likely reply is that the reality of Brahman does not annul the 

1. See the JBrahmasiddhu Chapter II. Part of the argument is 
restated briefly, almost in Mandana’s words, in the Bhamati on I, i, 4, 

% Tattvabindu, p. 11, 
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empirical reality of phenomena, and that what seems so startling 
in Vacaspati is but the expression of an intelligible and legitimate 
desire “to preserve appearances.” The different statements are 
both true ; their apparent contradiction is to be resolved by dis- 
tinguishing their contents ( visaya-vyavastha) . Such a reply, 
however, is far from satisfactory ; for, distinction of content is 
possible as between enquiries on a par, 1 not as between a higher 
and a lower. The principles that determine final truth cannot 
be different from, much less opposed to, those which determine 
truth in a particular field. Much less is the possibility of contradic- 
tion when the two enquiries have almost the same sphere. The 
knowledge of the Word cannot run counter to the knowledge of 
the Real ; for, is not all speech contained in the Oriikara, and has 
it not been said that Om, the imperishable, is all this, the past, the 
present and the future, as also what transcends all three times ? 2 
A distinction of the kind mentioned tends to divorce Science 
from Philosophy and stultify both. If the Real is the one, im- 
perishable, partless whole manifested in varying degrees in the 
world of appearances, this truth should be found to apply not in 
Metaphysics alone, but in the spheres of the other Sciences as 
well, so far as the limitations of their inquiry will allow. And 
the Science of the Word is no exception. 

Starting with the premise that the unity of the word or 
sentence is due to an extraneous adjunct, Vacaspati proceeds to 
define this adjunct as “ being the content of a single cognition 
(eka-vijnana-visay ata) l> or <{ being the cause of the cognition of a 
single thing denoted (eka-bhidheya-firatyaya-hetyia) " A natural 
objection would be that the external adjunct would not condition 
unless it be itself cognised, and thabthe cognition of such an 
adjunct depends on 'the cognition of the word as single, recipro- 
cal dependence being thus involved. This consequence, how- 
ever, Vacaspati denies ; “ for, the knowledge of the relation (of 
sound to sense) is not dependent on the determination of the 
word ; rather is the cognition of the word dependent on the 
former." 3 Dependence being thus one-sided, there can be no 
question of reciprocal dependence. But, we may ask, how is 
there the knowledge of the relation ? When we say that the rela- 
tion of sound to sense is known, do we not mean the relation of 

L E>g« in the case of Astronomy and Biology. 

2. Mandukya , I. 

3. Tattvabindu, p. 12. 
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a word to what it signifies ? And can this be cognised without 
the word being cognised as a word ? Apparently it can be, ac- 
cording to Vacaspati, who says that relation to sense is under- 
stood in the case of those letters which enter into a single 
memory-cognition. But this takes us nowhere, for we are against 
the old difficulty in another form: What is a single memory- 
cognition ? Is the unity of the memory determined by its 
momentariness ? If so, is this momentary cognition capable of 
comprehending a plurality of letters within itself ? If not by its 
duration, then, by what other principle is the unity determined ? 
If I recall “ Cow horse ” in my memory, is my cognition single 
or dual ? So long as it is recalled by me without involving any 
recognisable double effort, should we not treat it as one ? Shall 
we be justified then in treating what is cognised as one word ? It 
is true that there may be really a multiplicity of efforts though 
unrecognised. But on what ground are we to infer this unre- 
cognised multiplicity ? By what causes again are we to explain 
the need for the multiplicity ? Is there in the last resort any ex- 
planation other than the unity of the word ? Are we not forced to 
say albeit against our will that the memory is single because it is 
of a single word ? And with this we are led back to reciprocal 
dependence. The logical difficulty is fundamental and to meet 
it we have but alleged psychological facts couched in stilted if 
cautious double negatives, 1 When A pronounces a word/ we 
are told, and B is seen to react, the looker-on C has a single 
memory comprehending the letters pronounced by A, as related 
to B * s reaction. From B’s reaction he infers apprehension of 
meaning by him, which meaning C relates to the single memory 
he has ; because of this relation to sense the letters comprehend- 
ed in the memory are understood to be a word. The psychology 
here presented is unfortunately too simple to be true. Let us 
assume for the moment the general validity of this behaviouristic 
explanation of language-learning. Even then, what is it that A 
pronounces, a word or sentence ? If it is a sentence, ue. f a com- 
bination of words, then what is associated in C s mind with B 1 s 
reaction and the inferred cognition of sense is this combination, 
not a single word. How does C learn to discriminate the various 
words thereof ? It may be said that the words are distinguished 
by their occurrence in different contexts in conjunction with 
other different words, that what is instrumental is a process of 


h See the Bhamati , p. 330 (Anantakrsna Sastrin’s edition). 
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addition and subtraction ( avapa and ndvapa). But for any such 

process of addition and subtraction words must first be appre- 
hended as such. There is also the difficulty on the other side 
that if words are apprehended by discrimination from the wholes 
of which they are parts, the principle of the sentence as a single 
unit (Vdliya-sphotd) is admitted and this is more than sufficient 
to content the sphota-vadin. Let us then say that in the simple 
process mentioned, what A mentions is a word, not a sentence. 
How then can B re-act ? The very least that B must do is to 
nod or show some other sign of comprehension, and this he can 
do not in respect of a bare word-sense but only in respect of that 
sense as related at least to the activity of being. When B nods 
on hearing the word “cow,” he does so because he takes the 
word to mean “ a cow exists ” or “ that is a cow,” and this is the 
apprehension which is inferred by C. If, on the contrary, there 
were no such sense even by implication, B would not react in 
any way and C would have nothing to infer or infer from. Nor 
may it be said that B's passivity is itself the ground of inference; 
for, the passivity may result from what is not a word or what is 
not apprehended as a word. B may not react to a man saying 
« Coo ” either because he does not take it to be a word or 
because he does not know it is “ Cow ” pronounced in the North 
of England way. The behaviouristic explanation, then, if it is to 
explain at all, must treat the sentence as a unit ; and that is to 
give away the associationist case. And if it stops short of that 
unit, the apprehension of the relation of word to sense should 
necessarily depend on the apprehension of the word as such. 
The Prabhakaras were consistent behaviourists, maintaining as 
they did that words are significant only as related to what is to be 
done. Mandana improving on them insisted on the need for 
words being understood ifi yclcitiovij but not necessarily in rela- 
tion to an act. Vacaspati, while not rejecting behaviourism 
outright, attempts to work it along with associationism, an ex- 
ceedingly unfortunate procedure. The lead of Kumarila was less 
worth following than that of Mandana Misra. 1 

The psychology that sense is related to the letters entering 
into a single memory is defective in yet another way. If it be 
true that Cowness is associated with the three remembered letters 

1. Kumarila’s view that the sentence-sense follows by implica- 
tion from the word-sense is not necessary for Vacaspati’s system though 
adopted by him in the Tattvabindu and less explicitly in the Bhamati. 
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1 C, O, W, ' that sense should not be recalled except when all the 
three letters are recalled. But not infrequently it happens that 
we have a valid cognition of cowness when the letters are defec- 
tively or incorrectly recalled. The printer may print ‘Coe,’ the 
speaker may pronounce “ Coo ”, and yet we have a valid appre- 
hension of cow. The process is even more marked where a 
letter or sound is omitted in writing or speaking. 1 This is ex- 
plicable because in learning we do not pass from element to 
element, but apprehend the whole, filling up gaps wherever they 
occur. It is not the fact of recall that matters here, for that may 
be explained on the ground of association by similarity or partial 
identity; what does matter is that the sense recalled is the sense 
intended, not one that is similar or defective or erroneous. 

The spliota-vadin’s difficulty about sequence in the single 
memory cognition is sought to be got over by Vacaspati. In the 
memory itself, he says, the letters have no sequences, being pre- 
sented together ; but memory follows experience and conforms 
to it ; and the sequence in which the letters are experienced is 
repeated in memory. This would appear to be sound as far as it 
goes. The difficulty is that it does not go far enough. Letters, 
it is said, being eternal and pervasive, have no sequence belong- 
ing to them as such. What sequence there is is determined by 
something else ? What is this something other if it is not the 
meaning or purpose of the speaker, listener or reader ? The 
letters t, i and p are arranged in one way or the other, according 
to the meaning we purpose to express ; in other words, the 
sequence varies with the word. Externally looked at, the letters 
in sequence constitute the word ; for the psychologist, however, 
it is the word that determines the sequence. Is the. word existent 
or non-existent prior to the letters apprehended in sequence ? 
Empirically speaking, I may shelve the question by saying that 
though not present in my mind before I learn the sequence, it is 
present in the mind of another who instructs me ; and thus, the 
process may be pushed back indefinitely, there being no autho- 
rity for postulating the origin of language at any particular time. 
If, however, this empirical indeterminism does not content you 
and you press for metaphysical definiteness, it must be said that 


1. The fact is not unknown to Advaitins. See for instance the 
Siddkantalesasahgraha, p. 303, Ben. Edition. For the Gestalt view of 
learning as filling up gaps, see Woodworth, op. cit, pp. 116-117. 
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the word both is and is not prior to the apprehension of sequence. 
It is real, otherwise it could not be manifested in the sequence; 
it is not existent, otherwise there would be no need for mani- 
festation . 1 The solution of the problem is in a line with the 
solution of the problems of human knowledge and activity in 
general. Knowledge is of the novel and yet not of the non- 
existent. Activity realises a purpose which is real yet not actual. 
This paradox is common to all aspects of human nature, indeed 
to all appearance; the only solution would seem to lie in taking 
these to be partial and therefore defective and illusory appear- 
ances of the Real that is one and partless. And what applies to 
the Real applies to the Word, for Orhkara is all speech and “ Om 
is Brahman, Om is all this ,” 2 “ Ornkara alone is all this .” 3 


1. The paradox is made much of in the Tattvabindu , p. 10, 
where it is said that according to the sphota-vada, “ the unreal helps 
the unreal.” 

2. Taitl.Upa., I, 8. 

3. Chandogya Upa ., II, 23, 3. For an exposition of Brahman as 
aksara in this sense, see the Brahmasiddhi , pp. 17-19. 
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VIII 

Neither the tales of Agastya nor those of Skanda contain 
anything which points to the original of the story of the 
Pandya seating himself on the throne of Indra and thereby 
annexing a half of that god’s throne. This incident must 
have been taken from the ancient puranas in which we are 
told of Indra taking Arjuna to his realm 1 and installing him on 
his throne 2 and of Arjuna thereupon occupying a half of Indra’s 
seat. 3 There can thus be little doubt but that the Sport of the 
bringing down of rains is indebted for what have come to be its 
characteristic features to the ancient cycle of legends which have 
gathered round Arjuna. This conclusion is strengthened by 
the circumstance that certain other features of the Sports as told 
in the Madurai Chronicles can be traced also to the same 
cycle: Arjuna fought with Indra and vanquished him; 4 he 
asked Indra to bestow on him the contents of his armoury, 5 
learned of him the use of all the instruments of war and received 
from him the vajra and the lightnings which were among 
his favourite weapons. 6 In Indra’s gift of weapons to 
Arjuna the authors of the tales that were gathered into the 
Madurai Chronicles must have found material enough to provide 
the Pandyas with resounding victories: they must have turned 
the gifts of Indra into the triple gift of the javelin, the discus 
and the club. The legends of Arjuna were an appropriate quarry 

1. M. B. 3 (Fam-) ; 42 (Indraldka-) : 1 1-42; 43- 1 : 32. 

2. Ib. 43: 20. 

3. Ib. 47 : 2. 

4. Ib. 1 (Adi-) : 229 ( Khandava -) : 12-, 230 ; 1-22. 

5. Ib. 236 ; 9. 

6. Ib. 3 (Fam -) ; 44 (indraldka-) ; 3-4, 
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from which to draw material for the exaltation of the Pandyas, 
that romantic hero being among the most eminent ancestors of 
that dynasty. 

But, why should the Cola and the Cera have accompanied 
the Pandya on his visit to Indra ? The frame-work of the story 
stood ready to hand in the tales of Agastya and Arjuna, — the 
denial of rains, the drought, the threat to depose Indra, the 
ascent to his kingdom, the defeat of that god, the winning of a 
half of his throne, the gift of a golden garland and the bringing 
down of the much-needed rains. Where then, was the need for 
the introduction of the Cola and the Cera ? 

The puranas tell of Mandhata ‘ the foremost of earthly 
kings,’ that, when of yore the gods celebrated a grand sacrifice 
in the region of Nagapura, he defeated Indra, 1 that he erected 
many sacred piles and performed greatly pious deeds by which he 
obtained the privilege of sitting at Indra’s side 2 , and that when 
there was a drought of twelve years he caused rain to fall for the 
growth of crops, disregarding the wielder of thunder. 3 This 
account of Mandhata too contains some of the very elements 
that are found in the tales of Agastya and Arjuna, — the failure 
of rains, the defeat of Indra, the seating oneself on a par with 
him, and the bringing down of copious rains despite him. The 
similarities in the tales must naturally have suggested it to the 
chronicler of the Sports that he should assimilate the story of 
Mandhata as well. He could have done so by making that 
king too an ancestor of the Pandyas, but the Colas had laid 
claim to be descended from Mandhata, and it was a claim 
which could not be lightly brushed aside. 4 The chronicler had 
therefore to leave Mandhata severely alone. But, when he 
abandoned the idea of bringing him into the geneology of the 
Pandyas, he was forced to face another difficulty, — that he had 
to admit that another dynasty of the Tamil country could lay 
claim to the very achievements on which the Pandyas plumed 
themselves. It was open to a protagonist of the Colas to contend 
that achievements to which the Cola line could lay just claim in 


1. MB. 12 Sand-: 355 MUsa-dharma--. 2-3. 

2. Ib. 3 Vana-\ 136 Txrtha 38 ; cf. Ramayana ; 7 U tiara--, 80. 

3. MB. 3 Vana-, 126 Txrtha--, 42. 

4. See the Leiden Grant. Also, Jayam-kondan, Kalihgattup- 
Parani, 176. 

VI— 42 
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virtue of descent from Mandhata had been unscrupulously pirated 
for the Pandyas. The only honest course open to the chronicler 
was to admit the claims of the Cofa and to assign to him in the 
legend a status equal to that of the Pandya. But, the chronicler 
could not do so without affecting the Pandya's primacy which 
the Sports were intended to support. 

This difficulty was, however, got over by the chronicler by 
the device of ^confession and avoidance'. He admitted that to 
an ancestor of the Colas too could be attributed certain achieve- 
ments similar to those of an ancestor of the Pandyas, but he 
avoided the effect of that admission by alleging that to the 
Pandya went one better than to the Cola. Introducing the 
Cola into the tale, he assigned to him at the start a rank equal 
to that of the Pandya, but as the story proceeded on its course 
he pushed the Cola into the back-ground and thrust the Pandya 
into the forefront. Thus, the very tale which had placed Cola 
on the same plane as the Pandya was used as a step by which 
the Pandya could be raised to a higher level. 

By way perhaps of consideration for the Cola, the chronicler 
provided him with a companion in his misfortune by dragging the 
Cera mto the tale and subjecting him too to a similar fate. The 
introduction of the Cera into the story served also the further 
object of raising the Pandya above both his traditional peers,— 
the kings of the other two great dynasties of the Tamil country. 

We can no longer harbour any doubt about the real character 
of the Sports relating to the Ocean and the Mountain and the Lord 
of the Celestials: they stand out clearly as variations on themes 
which are extremely popular in the old puranic literature, — 
themes which are more ancient than any tale of the Sports of the 
Lord of Madurai. 

Even thus, we have not arrived at an explanation of how the 
victory over the sea came to assume the aspect it now bears in 
the Tiru-Vilaiyadal Purdnams , with its insistence on the sea laving 
the Pandya’s feet. The earliest references to 1 the laving the 
margins' are so late as Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's chro- 
nicle , 1 the comments of Naccinarkku-Iniyar 2 3 and the anonymous 
glossator on the Pura-Ndniiru*, and the Nala-Venbd of 

2. ]§6§rpo... 

3. ...aji^L&ueo&u jSsfrrpdnr 
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Puhalendi,! — none of which is earlier than the eleventh century 
A. D. While they do not help us to reconstruct the legend, they 
make it obvious that the reference had by then come to be crys- 
tallised in a phrase, ‘ standing, the margins being laved ’. z 
It must be noticed that only two of the references 3 add words 
which compel us to assume that what were laved were the feet. 

Of another Arjuna, usually called Karta-virya-Arjuna, * the 
valorous son of Krta-virya ’, 4 it is said that he was ‘ the lord of 
the country near the shore of the sea ’, 5 that he was Anupa-pati, 
the lord of the sea coast, 6 and that when he was once ‘walking 
along the shores of the sea’ he ‘showered hundreds of shafts at 
it ’ and forced it to tell him who his equal was in prowess. 7 No 
reason is suggested for his attacking the sea, and, if any reason 
could be inferred from the accounts now available, it is wholly 
inadequate: probably, the full tale is now lost. Considering that 
this Arjuna was killed by Parasu-Rama, that legends tell of the 
reclamation of land from the sea by Parasu-Rama in a portion 
of India which is ad jacent to the Pandya country, (if it did not 
form part of it in early times), it is not unreasonable to infer that 
the accounts we now have of the battle are but fragments of a 
legend pertaining to Karta-virya-Arjuna, and that, perhaps, the 
legend did tell of the sea lapping his feet submissively. Another 
legend seems to have it that with his javelin he slew Ravana’s 
army and washed the javelin in the sea. 6 We have already noted 
that the mention of something having been laved goes along 
with an inability to specify what it was that was laved. 
So long as scholars were unable to determine the details of the 
story they abstained scrupulously from altering even slightly the 
phrase into which the idea had got crystallised. That phrase 



1. .ggyS? 6U19.&UGOU3IJ jSskEDsk...... 

Guig.ihuGi'wLi Sgstjd, in all four. 

3. PPPN and the commentator on the PNN. 

4 . MB. 3 (Vam-) : 1 16 (: TMha-ydtra -). 

5 . Jb. 

6 . Jb. 361 . 

7 . Ib. 14 ( Asvameiha -) ; 29 ( Anuglta -), 73 - 4 . 

8. ST., vi. (1908 M-P 253-61: this paper Is among the most 
suggestive of the remarkable essays of Pandit M. Raghava-Aiyangar, 
and I am bound to record that it is a persual of this article many years 
ago that incited me on to this enquiry, and that I have greatly dared in 

presuming to reach different conclusions. 
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can well be applied to a king the borders of whose territories were 
washed by the waves of the sea. Perhaps, after all, the phrase 
originated in the epithet applied to Karta-virya-Arjuna, — 
Anupa-pati, the lord of the sea coast. Being translated into 
Tamil in the ambiguous words, ‘one who stood, the margins 
being laved by the sea properly applicable to a king whose 
country was sea-girt, — and then being misinterpreted to mean 
‘one who stood, the margins of his feet being laved by the sea ’, 
the phrase must have become the root of the story of the sea 
laving the Pandya’s feet. A belief that Kar ta-vxrya- Ar j una too. 
was an ancestor of the Pandyas,— or even a confusion due to 
his being also an Arjuna, — might have been responsible for his 
achievements and titles being transferred to the Pandyas. 

Thus, it is clear that the legends of the conquest of Indra, 
the Mountain and the Sea are the result of a jumbling up of 
legends relating to Agastya, the two Arjunas, Skanda, and 
Mandhata, and, perhaps, Parasu-Rama as well. The mingling up 
of the legends may perhaps be traced in the passage quoted from 
the Silapp-Adiharani, in which the feet are introduced, and we 
may take it that the process of the integration of these myths had 
started by the days of that poem. But it is not till we reach the 
days of the glossator on the Pura-Nanunt and of Perum-Parrap- 
Puliytir Nambi that the sea is related to have laved the margins 
Of the Pandya’s feet; the evolution of the myth must therefore 
have been completed only by their days. 

An allusion to Muruhan (Skanda) 'examining Tamil’ is 
traceable in a hymn on him in the Pari-Padal, one of the Sangam 
collections: Muruhan’s ‘ examination ’ seems to have had refer- 
ence to ‘ Porul ’, — especially because he was an adept in the 
Love Clandestine. 1 This passage must be the little seed out of 
which the great legend of Rudra-janman has sprung. 2 

1. ^lajo&ijjSuJzsuessfluihsiaiftBeoeoir 

ifls pyeodQsTemSlgisiifl&cejwpGiipSleoifliai 
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The legend of MurtU seems to be based on a historical event 
which might have happened between the third and the seventh 
centuries A. D. 

\ The Silapp-Adiharam of Ilam-Ko-Adihal contains a short 
account of how a lady cited a tree and a kitchen as witnesses, 1 2 
but, being earlier than Jnana-sambandha, the § ilapp-A diharam 
does not connect the tale with that saint. When, however, 
■miracles were woven round him the legend of this lady must have 
been connected with him. 

Obviously, the other two legends about Jnana-sambandha 3 
are miracles fashioned out of events which had in them nothing 
that was miraculous. 

The legend narrating the origin of the Elephant Mount 4 near 
Madurai says that the Lord slew an ogre-elephant and turned it 
into a mount and had Narasimha installed in it — the Nara- 
sirnha image being due to the arrow with which the elephant 
was slain having been called after Narasimha. The legend 
is obviously compounded of two elements, — an account 
of a historical event and an explanation of a place-name. As we 
have an Elephant Mount (Anai-malai) 5 about six miles from 
Madurai, the etymological element in the legend must have arisen 
out of an attempt to account for the name. The Mount having 
gone by that name as early at least as 570 A. D. when it was 
mentioned by Varahamihira under the name of Kunjara-dari 
Elephant’s Cave '), 6 the author of the legend could by then 
have fabricated the etymological explanation. The historical event 
to which an allusion has been worked into the tale is the cutting 
of a cave into the mount and the installing in it of an image of 
Narasimha. Three caves are found juxtaposed in the Mount; one 
is natural and two are artificial. Of the two artificial caves, one is 
the nucleus of Narasimha’s temple. Two inscriptions engraved 


1. PPPN 51 : PJ— 

2. xxi. (Faw/rna-), 5-8. 

3. PPPN 37-8 : PJ. 62-3. 

4. PPPN 26 ; PJ 22, 

5. That the place had attracted attention as early as perhaps the 
3rd century B. C. is obvious from a Brahmi inscription which is found 
incised in a cavern in the hill ; see Krishna-Sastri, in PTAIOC. 1 
(1919, Poona) ; 334, and K. V. Subrahmanya-Aiyar, in lb. 3 (1924, 
Madras); 276, 280, 282, 294-5. 

6. BThat-Samhitiii xiv. 16. . . . . . . 
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in the shrine of this temple say that Maran-Kari alias Madhura- 
kavi, ‘ the wise minister of the Pandya ’ king Parantaka alias 
Maran-Sadaiyan ‘made this stone temple of Visnu’ and 'ascended 
heaven without completing it ’, and that ‘ his younger brother 

Maran-Eyinan made the mukha-mandapa and consecrated 

the shrine ' and that ‘when 3871 years of Kali had passed ’, (that 
is, in 770 A.D.), ‘ this god was duly set up here’. 1 The Visnu in- 
stalled in the shrine was obviously a Narasimha: not only is it usual 
to instal that form of Visnu in mountain caves, but an inscription 
in the same shrine, dated about 939 A.D., speaks also of the temple 
being dedicated to that manifestation of Visnu. 2 3 As the Anai-malai 
hill ‘bears a very fair resemblance to an elephant lying down ’,3 
the sight of a cavity bored in the side of the hill must have con- 
jured up in some fanciful mind the idea of an elephant lying 
prone with a wound in its flank, and must have incited a romantic 
imagination to weave a tale of an ogre-elephant struck dead by 
an arrow which had entered deep in its flank. Such a tale could 
have risen only after the cave-temple had been excavated in 770 
A. D. by Maran-kari, who passed the natural cave by and deliber- 
ately cut a cave out of the rock and installed in it a Narasimha. 
Both the Tiru-Vilaiyadal Puranams are insistent on the Nara- 
simha-arrow piercing the ogre elephant in the side and petrifying 
it and the figure of Narasimha being left behind in the petrified 
wound. It is therefore much more appropriate to take it that the 
chroniclers refer to the artificial cave and to the Narasimha image 
in it than to the natural cave which seems to have always 
remained untenanted by the image of any god, much less by 
that of a Narasimha. So, the legend of the slaying of an ogre- 
elephant, — at any rate that part of it which tells of the arrow of 
the Lord having been tipped with Narasimha, — and the tale in 
the Kudal Puranam about the Narasimha of this shrine could 
not have originated before Maran-Kari had the cave-shrine ex- 
cavated, — that is, before the year 770 A. D. 

Manikya-vacaka is assignable to the eighth century or the 
early half of the ninth century A. D., 4 and the legends associated 
with him cannot be earlier. 

1. EL viii. 317-21. See also Prof. K. A. Nilakantha-Sastri, 

PK. 4,60-1. . VyW 

2. MEC. 1905 : 63. 

3. Francis, W., Madura ( Gazetteer , 1906), 254. 

4. See my paper in QJMS. (1931 Oct.), xxii. 185-200. - 
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The name Varaguna is found in the historical records 
of the Pandyas, but it is still doubtful if they prove that there 
was only one Varaguna or if there were more of that 
name. One wonders, in view of certain features of the 
legend of Bhadra and of certain other allusions to Varaguna 
himself, whether there was not yet another Varaguna — different 
from the two Varagunas of epigraphistsi — who could be placed 
somewhere about the times of ] nana-sambandha. 1 2 The later 
Varaguna or Varagunas seem to have reigned between 76 5 and 
900 A. D. The Varaguna of the chronicle is said to have defeated 
a Cola and to have rebuilt a gateway of the temple at Tiru-Idai- 
Marudur: inscriptions associate the name of a Varaguna with a 
battle at Tirup-Purambiyam, a few miles from Tiru-Idai-Marudur, 
against the Pallavas and probably the Colas as well, and with 
Tiru-Visalur, a place which is about a mile and a half to the west 
of Tiru-ldai-Marudur. These correspondences are close enough 
to raise the presumption that the Varaguna of the chronicle was 
one of the two later Varagunas. The question bristles with 
difficulties, but, though it is doubtful which of the Vara- 
gunas is the original of the legend, we may not be wrong if we 
concluded that the Sports of Varaguna and Bhadra could not 
have been earlier than Jnana-sambandha and not later than the 
last of the Varagunas: they lie between 600 and 900 A. D. 

These are the Sports of which the origins and the growth 
may roughly be traced. The other legends are so free from 
genuine historical associations that it is impossible to investigate 
their origins with the aim of reaching even tentative conclusions. 

This examination of the Sports of which the origins could 
be traced seems to take us to the conclusions that some of the 
Sports are a conglomerate of legends of great men to whom the 
Pandyas claimed to be kin,— such as the two Arjunas, — or with 
whom they claimed connection otherwise, — for instance, 
as preceptor and disciple, as in the cases of Agastya, Jnana- 
sambandha and, perhaps, Manikya-vacaka, — and that a few are 
legends that have grown round the great ones of their own 
line,— such as Varaguna. 

The three Sports of the discus, the javelin and the club 
could be traced back as early as the Sangam age, their traces 


1. I am discussing it in my Saivism in South India ; Mediaeval 

Period. Or, perhaps, the earlier belonged to that period. 
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being visible in the work of Ilam-Ko-Adiha|, but the rest are 
later than the sixth century A.D., and of them a few could not 
have been earlier than the ninth century A.D. But these Sports 
had swollen to the number of thirty-one by the days of the 
Kalladam } and the canon had become fixed in that poem at 
sixty-four, — though only theoretically, 

A problem thus emerges. How did it happen that the legends 
which were no m ( ore than three in number in the time of IJam- 
Ko-Adihaf rose to the rather phenomenal number of sixty-four 
by the tenth or the eleventh century A. D.? 

A significant feature of these legends as they finally developed 
gives us the clue. Among the objects with which they had been 
fashioned not the least important was that of showing that the 
Pandyas were under the protecting wings of Siva and that the 
Lord of Madurai concerned himseli greatly with their fortunes. 
The growth of these legends must therefore have been largely 
conditioned by the extent to which Saivism came to be accepted 
in the Pandya country. Jainism seems to have been a highly 
disturbing factor, — as disturbing indeed as the intrusion of the 
Kalabhras into the Pandya dominions had been in the political 
sphere. . Vaisnavism too seems to have had votaries among the 
Pandyas, though it is difficult to fix their number or chro- 
nological position. Saivism seems therefore to have had 
to go through a severe struggle for dominion. With 
Murti a turn set in; a devotee of Siva became king over a land 
which had been for some length of time under the sway of 
Jainism. From about the days of Murti the times seem to 
have become propitious for the growth of a special class of 
sacred legends about Siva. The myths about Siva which we 
find preserved in Sanskrit literature must have been popular in 
south India for centuries before and after the foundation of the 
city of Madurai. But when the temple to Siva was founded at 
Madurai the devotees must have been anxious to have a miraculous 
account of the appearance of that Siva, and a legend or two, or per- 
haps even a brief cycle of legends, must have been fashioned for 
the purpose. The number of such legends does not seem, how- 
ever, to have appreciably multiplied till the days of Murti; 
atleast, we have no evidence. At about his time were current 
legends of another class connecting the kings of Madurai with 
classic figures like Arjuna and Agastya, — legends which 
even then must have been of considerable antiquity 
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in the Tamil country. When the fortunes of Saivism 
revived at Madurai with the advent of Murti there must 
have been an attempt on the part of the devotees of 
Siva to utilise the occasion to improve the prospects of Saivism 
and to win over large masses of people to that faith. The revival 
of the orthodox cult of Siva must have tended also to give an 
impetus to the revival of the other orthodox cult of Visnu, for 
both the cults must have equally profited by the set-back which 
the heterodox Jainism had received. That tales of miracles 
are subtle and yet potent vehicles of religious propaganda 
is among the earliest of discoveries in mass psychology, and the 
protagonists of Saivism and Vaisnavism at Madurai must, in their 
struggle against Jainism, have looked on miracle-making as a 
highly religious duty. An ancient and orthodox belief being 
that a king is under the special tutelage of the deity of his country 
or its capital, the makers of miracles are not likely to have 
forgotten to make the Pandyas the proteges of the Lord Sundara 
of Madurai. And if the Lord had to work miracles, what could 
be more natural than that he should work some for his proteges? 
Thus must have risen some of the miracles which tell of the Lord 
saving the Pandyas at various crises in their history. Some 
legends which are told of other persons might also have been 
adapted suitably: among the products of such adaptation 
may be the tale of the Lord ‘studying’ Tamil at Madurai, — 
a modification, perhaps, of the tale of Agastya learning Tamil. 

Some time after Murti, — we do not know how much later, — 
the great saint and hymnist Jnana-sambandha came to Madurai, 
checked the aggressiveness of Jainism and converted the Pandya 
of his times to Saivism. Thenceforward the Pandya kings seem to 
have been less prone to succumb to the wiles of Jainism, and the 
orthodox cults of Saivism and Vaisnavism found countenance and 
support at the royal court. The hero of the Pandik-Kovai, who 
seems to have been a devout worshipper of Siva, must have been 
a pillar of strength to the cause of Saivism in those difficult days 
when the country was being wrested for the two orthodox faiths. 
The saintliness of Varaguna and his surpassing devotion to 
Siva must have been a beacon-light to the commonalty illumina- 
ting by practical example the strength and the virtues that come 
of devotion to Siva. Still, so determined must Jainism have been 
to regain lost ground that novel methods must have been 
anxiously looked for to popularise the orthodox religions of 
VI— 43 
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Saivism and Vaisnavism. The miracles of Siva and Visnu of 
which the ancient puranas had spoken at considerable length 
had been current in the south for centuries before, and so 
had been known too long to be used to arouse interest 
or to evoke enthusiasm. The three great hymnists of 
Tamil Saivism, — Jnana-sambandha, Tiru-N avukku-Arasu and 
Sundara, — and such of the Vaisnava Alvars as were of that 
period, sang of those ancient deeds of the two gods with all the 
fervour of deep devotion and genuine inspiration, but the legends 
of old had lost their grip on the imagination of the people. New 
miracles were needed to whip up interest in faiths that had 
almost lost their savour for the masses. Just at the nick of the 
hour came a remarkable hymnist, Manikya-vacaka, whose fer- 
vid imagination saw life as an endless series of miracles worked 
by the Lord Siva for the salvation of His devotees, and in hymns 
which grip the imagination with claws of steel and stir the soul 
deeply and strangely he sang of the infinite variety and the sur- 
passing marvel of the miracles which his Lord, Siva, could work 
and had worked. Some of those miracles can scarcely be identified 
now and some can never be identified; many of the miracles 
he mentions are not to be found in the hymns of his three 
great predecessors. Manikya-vacaka pictured perhaps as many 
miracles as were possible to God. The divine denizen of 
many a Siva temple of the Tamil country was the theme of his 
song, but he was greatly fascinated by the Lord Siva as manifest 
in the temples of Cidambaram, Tirup-Perum-Turai and Madurai, 
and of those manifestations he sang with a fervour — almost an 
abandon, — to which few parallels could be found in the whole 
range of hymnal literature. Like the true believer that he was 
he drew no distinction between the Lord of one fane and the 
Lord of another, for, to him each was but a different manifesta- 
tion of the same everlasting Being. So, the miracles which in 
one hymn he would attribute to the Lord of one shrine he would 
unhesitatingly narrate of the Lord of another shrine in another 
hymn. Yet, so personal was Manikya-vacaka’s devotion to 
Sundara, the Lord of Madurai, and so firm was his faith that the 
destinies of the Pandya country lay in the lap of the Lord Sundara 
that he conceived of Sundara as the real and undisputed sovereign 
of that land and he called Him by the name of Pandya. The 
conception was by no means new in Hindu thought, but it 
received special emphasis in the Pandya country by reason 
of being embedded in psalms so popular as Manikya-vacaka's. 
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Set in every key and striking every noble note, the hymns 
of Manikya-vacaka are organ peals that pierce the deafest 
of ears and rouse the most torpid of souls. The hymns, 
with their repetition of the greatness of the Lord Sundara 
and their insistence on His being the genuine Pandya, must 
have served to raise Sundara to a special position among the Lords 
of the various temples of the Pandya country and must have en- 
dowed Him with the status of primus inter pares. The miracles 
with which the Lord Sundara could be said to stand directly 
associated in Manikya-vacaka’s hymns are very few, but so full of 
miracles are Manikya-vacaka’s hymns that it is not difficult to 
assume that many of the miracles could possibly be associated 
with Madurai : at any rate, the lavish mention that he makes of 
miracles must have encouraged devotees to start attributing some 
of them to the Lord of Madurai and to endow with flesh and 
blood the incidents to which he alludes all too briefly in his 
hymns and also to fabricate new miracles for the edification of 
those who were in sore need of such mythological aids to the 
faith which they professed. 

We have just seen that a significant stage in the evolu- 
tion of the Sports was reached when Siva was treated as a 
Pandya. This step is of even greater significance than is visible 
at first sight. If Siva was to be an ancestor of the Pandya line, 
it was but proper that He must be the earliest in the line. 
But He could not be the very first; for, then, the origin of the ap- 
pellation Pandya would remain unexplained. Family names being 
usually derived from the name of an eponymous hero, the need 
for an eponymous ancestor named Pandya precluded Siva taking 
rank as the first of the ancestors. If, however, He was to be 
treated as a descendant of the eponymous hero, it became neces- 
sary to explain why He had to be born as son of man. These 
difficulties were got over by making Siva, not a scion of the Pandya 
line, but a son-in-law of an early Pandya king. But the Sanskrit 
puranas had it that another great man, Arjuna, had also entered 
the Pandya family as a son-in-law. The Chroniclers of the 
sacred legends must have felt it awkward that the greatness 
of the Pandya line should depend on two strangers. They 
decided on eliminating one of them, and the choice lay 
between Siva and Arjuna. It is not surprising that Arjuna was 
cast overboard, for the need of the hour was a chronicle in glori- 
fication of Siva and not a mere genealogical account. Thus must 
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It have happened that Arjuna does not figure at all in the sacred 
chronicles of Madurai. 

The son of Siva by the Pandya princess was given the name 
of Ugra, and, being equated in some measure to the deity 
Skanda, who, In Sanskrit mythology, is considered the son of 
Siva, was made the principal figure in a number of Sports. 

At about this time, the attention of those who were busy 
adding to the canon of the miracles must have been attracted by 
the verses in the Pari-Padal delineating Skanda in the character of 
a proficient in the art of the Love Clandestine. Skanda in a 
character not known to Sanskrit mythology was too valuable an 
asset to Tamil mythology to be easily relinquished. The 
miracle-makers must have cast about for means of introducing 
Skanda in that role in the legends of Madurai. An ancient 
treatise on the art of Love, laying stress on the Clandestine side 
of it, and known to be the handiwork of an Iraiyanar had been 
discovered some decades earlier when a priest of the temple of 
Sundara was tidying up the sanctum; a commentary on it was 
written by a great scholar Nak-Kiran, and, perhaps, it had met 
with the approval of another eminent scholar, Rudra-janman, — 
a Vaisya by birth. The word Iraiyanar is capable of being con- 
sidered an appellation of the Lord Siva, and the name Rudra-jan- 
man may with great appropriateness be applied to Skanda. The 
miracle-makers could not have come across a more appropriate 
concatenation of circumstances: all the requisites of a new Sport 
lay ready to hand. The author of the treatise could have been 
Siva : its discovery must have been due to divine grace: the 
commentary could have been approved by Skanda. So, the 
treatise on Love was attributed to the Lord Siva, and Rudra-jan- 
man was made an incarnation of Skanda, and the rest of the tale 
was woven as it suited the fancy of the author of the legend. 
Rudra-janman would have been equated to Ugra but for the fact 
of his caste having been well-known. Rudra-janman the Vaisya 
could not be identified with Ugra the Ksatriya. Hence, he was 
made a personality distinct from Ugra, and yet, he was called an 
incarnation of Skanda. The author of this particular legend was 
perhaps Nilahandanar, the author of the interpolation in the 
Special Preface to Nak-KIran ? s gloss, or perhaps a romancer of 
a slightly earlier generation. 

But, Nak-Kiran, the author of the commentary on the trea- 
tise of Love, bore a name famous in Tamil literature. So, he, in 
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turn, was made the nucleus of another group of legends. The 
character of the legends was shaped by the fact that Nak-Kirans 
of different periods had established firm reputations for them- 
selves in Tamil literature. Almost at the beginning of the 
period of feverish propaganda against Jainism, — when the 
seventh century was drawing to a close, or the eighth century 
was running its early course, — came a Nak-KIran, one of the 
giants of Tamil literature, — a grammarian of great acumen, a 
poet of genuine inspiration and a devotee the depth of whose 
devotion to Siva was remarkable even in an age when saints 
were stalking the land. His hymns on Siva are greatly revered 
and have been included in the Holy Canon of Tamil 
Saivism. He was fortunate in his patron, the Pandya king 
Nedu-Maran, who, besides being a great conqueror and a 
passionate devotee of Siva, was a scholar of rare attainments 
in Tamil literature. Centuries earlier, there had been poets of the 
name of Nak-KIran, some of whom must have basked in the 
patronage of Pandya kings. When, therefore, the rage for miracles 
set in, the great name of Nak-KIran was naturally chosen as a 
core round which to collect some legends. The miracle-maker, 
blind in his quest for miracles, must have thought that the earlier 
Nak-Kirans were all but one poet and that he was identical with the 
later poet, and must have got busy over the figure he had evok- 
ed by an ignorant or an uncritical integration of distinct person- 
alities. Having had reason to believe that Nak-KIran had had 
contemporaries of great repute, he must have made them too 
play active roles in the one-act plays he was staging under the 
appellation of Sports. He was probably emboldened to do so by 
the popularity of legends based partly on the practice of princes 
having scholars in attendance on them and partly on the custom 
of princes and peoples convoking assemblies of the learned to 
expound or decide problems of difficulty, holding out perhaps the 
incentive of a prize at the close of the proceedings. The allusions 
to such assemblies found in the hymns of Jnana-sambandha and 
Tiru-Navukku-Arasu, — including the legend of Darumi — must 
have afforded some foothold on which to raise elaborate legends 
of Academies. Such must be the origin of the tales of the Acade- 
mies. How far other notions of a ‘Sahgam' affected the 
evolution of the legend will be considered in due course. 

Those legends that must have grown up before Manikya- 
vacaka’s days round the Lord Sundara and those legends that must 
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have arisen as a consequence of his emphasis on the miraculous, 
must, within a few decades of him, have come to number 
about thirty. His description of the Lord Sundara as the Pandya 
must have also contributed in no small measure to the growth of 
the notion that once upon a time the Lord had sat on the Pandya 
throne as King Sundara. The transition from the conception of 
the Lord Sundara as King Sundara to the belief that King Sun- 
dara was an ancestor of the Pandyas could not be violent. 
Thus, the miracles must have come to be as many as thirty by 
the time of the Kail admit, and the Lord Sundara must have be- 
come a Pandya and the ancestor of a long line of Pandyas, and 
therefore anxious to work miracles for them. 

When the tales of the miracles attained this shape they 
advanced a step in their evolution. They were no longer tales of 
local miracles worked out painfully from place-names or re-cast 
out of heterogeneous fragments of ancient mythology : they 
had became Sports of the Lord of Madurai who took an abiding 
interest not only in the line of the Pandyas who were descended 
from Him but also in the Pandya’s subjects and worked miracles 
for the well-being of them all. 

A further stage in the evolution was reached when the poet 
of the Kalladam embodied over thirty of the Sports in his 
poem. The tales of the Sports no longer remained scattered 
and unrelated: they got grouped together as illustrating the 
ceaseless activity of the Lord in the realm of the miraculous. 
The Kalladam must indeed have suggested the compilation of a 
work placing on record all the marvellous miracles which the 
Lord had worked for the Pandya and for the people of Madurai. 
But that work had to await the completion of the full tale of 
sixty-four Sports. 

The craze for miracles, roused by Manikya-vacaka and fed 
by the Kalladam, grew more intense from day to day and the 
miracles multiplied. A few passages in the hymns of Jnana- 
sambandha contain suggestions which seem to have served as 
nucleii for the Sports of which he figures as the hero. They 
must have gained currency between the date of the Kalladam 
and that of Nambi-Andar Nambi. Manikya-vacaka himself be- 
came the centre of a group of legends, — a victim to the move- 
ment to which he had given so strong an impetus. Certain tales 
which had been current before his days were moulded into 
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Sports played for him.i The adaptation seems to have been 
effected in the period intervening between the Kalladam and 
the Sara-Samuccaya . 

Thus, in about a century, the floating mass of legends must 
have reached the number of sixty-four, — the figure at which, in 
deference perhaps to some mystic notion, the aggregate of the 
Sports had been fixed in the Kalladam , When the number of 
the miracles had thus reached the pre-appointed number of sixty* 
four, a chronicler must have taken on himself the pious task of 
narrating in Sanskrit, the sacred language, the tales of the sixty- 
four miraculous deeds of the Lord. The Sara-Samuccaya must 
have been the result. The rendering of this work into the Tamil 
Tiru-Vilaiyadal Purdnam by Perum-Parrap- Puliyur Nambi 
must have followed in due course for the edification of those who 
knew only Tamil. 

The Kalladam having been placed about the beginning of 
the tenth century A. D., and it being difficult to place Perum- 
Parrap-Puliyur Nambi's chronicle earlier than the middle of 
the twelfth century A. D., the Sara-Samuccaya may be taken to 
have been written in the latter part of the tenth or in the eleventh 
century, A. D. 

To conclude that the Sara-Sammuccaya was written in the 
tenth or the eleventh century A. D. amounts practically to saying 
that all the miracles of the Lord Sundara as we find them 
narrated by Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi had become current 
in the Pandya country by then. 

How does it happen that while a cycle of Sports gathered 
round the Siva of Madurai, no similar cycle of legends grew 
round the Visnu of the city ? Both the Siva and the Visnu of the 
place were known by the name of Sundara, and, in all probability, 
temples to the two deities had been raised together at the time of 
the foundation of the city. Tales must have been fabricated even 
then to account for the two deities manifesting themselves in the 
capital of the Pandya country. Such of the Pandyas as were 
devotees of Visnu would have taken it that they themselves and 
their city were under the protection of Sundara the Visnu, just as 
those Pandyas who were attached to Siva would have deemed 
themselves to be under the protection of Sundara the Siva. 

L See my article on Manikya-vacaka in QJMS , xxii, (1931 
Oct) 185-200, i 
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Indeed, it would have been more in consonance with the special 
character of Visnu to have treated Him, in preference to 
Siva, as the Pandya par excellence holding sway over the Pandya 
country. The Visnu of Madurai had thus as good a chance of be- 
coming the centre of a cycle of legends as the Siva of that city. 
But Siva outstripped Him and became the hero of sixty-four 
Sports. One explanation might be that the Pandyas of the period 
when the tales of the Sports grew up were devotees of Siva. But 
a truer explanation would seem to lie in the circumstance that 
when the two orthodox faiths were reviving and were making a 
bid for popularity in the Pandya country, there came a devotee of 
Siva who sang hymns of great beauty laying special stress on the 
ability of the Lord Siva to work endless and marvellous miracles 
and emphasising the greatness of Siva as manifest at Madurai. 
The devotees of Visnu did not produce a Manikya-vacaka in that 
crucial period. Siva as Sundara became the nucleus of a grand 
cycle of miracles, while Visnu as Sundara had to remain content 
with the few tales that had already been woven about Him. 

Of the value of these Sports to the historian little more 
need be said than that it cannot but bear a strict proportion 
to the quantum of actual fact which the myth-makers had chosen 
to introduce, or to retain, in fashioning the tales. Considering the 
methods adopted by the myth-makers, it is difficult to believe that 
the quantum of fact in the legends is anything but negligible. 
A few legends enshrine valuable nuggets of history, but the set- 
ting in which they appear makes us seriously discount their value. 

Even among scholars there is a disposition to attach some 
value to the chronological scheme framed by the author of the 
Hdldsya Mahdtmya and adopted by Param-jyoti, — doubtless 
because of the air of verisimilitude which it imparts to the Chro- 
nicles. The examination, however, to which we have submitted 
the growth of the works embodying the chronological scheme 
must have served to dispel all illusions about the value of the 
chronology. Tales which had been spun haphazard were gathered 
together into the Kalladam and the S&ra-Samuccaya, — works in- 
nocent of all pretentions to be historical. Out of stray hints in the 
Sdra-Samuccaya an elaborate chronological scheme was worked 
out in the Hdldsya Mahdtmya, and, in the process, the few 
names in the Sdra-Samuccaya which are likely to be historical 
were eliminated: new names were coined and places were found 
for them. Even so, there were large gaps for which no names of 
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kings were available. More names were invented and the gaps 
were filled with them. Again, the tales did not cover all the yugas 
of mythology, and the legends were only sixty-four. So, the 
miracles were spread out over the yugas and fictitious kings were 
invented to cover the large spaces of time for which no kings 
were known. 

Works produced on such methods could hardly be useful 
for purposes of history. Three illustrations should be enough 
to show how absurd the results are. Karikala-Cola becomes 
earlier than the hero of the Rdmdyana. Not even the most hare- 
brained of those dabbling in south Indian history has taken 
Karikala so far fack. Idaik-kadan, the friend of Kabilan, who 
in turn is the friend of Nak-Ktran, appears separated from 
Nak-Kiran by a period covered by the reigns of no fewer than 
fourteen kings. Murti, one of the few figures in Perum-Parrap* 
Puliyur Nambi's chronicle whose historicity would seem to find 
confirmation from other sources, is omitted altogether, in spite of 
Murti being the king in whose reign seems to have started the 
revival of Saivism in the Pandya country. The Hdldsya Mdhdimya 
assumes that throughout the space of time which it brought within 
its scope the kings of the Pandya line ruled in unbroken succes- 
sion, uninterrupted by the intrusion of any other power or any 
other dynasty. Murti was a Vaisya by all accounts and there- 
fore not a Pandya by descent. The Mdhdimya could not 
incorporate the miracle of Murti's call to the Pandya throne 
without doing violence to the principle it had adopted that the 
kings of Madurai shall be invariably of the Pandya lineage. The 
Chronicle had therefore to reject the fairly historical Murti and 
invent another king and another tale to keep the number 
of miracles at sixty-four. 

The author of the Mdhdimya did not intend to write or to 
preserve history. If the tales contain some history, it is because 
such was the material that lay ready to his hand and not 
because he was eager for history. The chronological sequence 
which one associates with historical works was necessary to give 
unity to his work and he was too great a literary artist to deny 
himself the advantages of the historical method for fear that 
centuries later the matter-of-fact historian, devoid of all feeling 
for the romantic, would seriously scan his chronicle for traces 
of sober history. It was of precisely the same value to him as 
the device of the narrating of tales from day to day was to the 
author of the Arabian Nights or of the Decameron , 

VI— 44 .V 
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Through the many centuries in which the tales grew from 
about three to over three score and from mere legends into 
Sacred Sports they kept growing less and less useful to the his- 
torian. 


POSTSCRIPT 

My view of the date of Param-jyoti, which was based solely on internal 
evidence, is confirmed, on other evidence, by MMU. Dr. V. Saminada-Aiyar, who states 
that in some old manuscripts of Param-jyoti’s chronicle, two of the stanzas of the 
Special Preface are ascribed to (Palapattadai) Sokkanada-Piljai, and he infers that 
those stanzas must have been composed at the time of the publication of the chronicle 
of Param-jyoti. He adds that Sokkanada-Piljai lived about 200 years back (see the 
MMU’s edition of Srt Padmagiri-nadar Tenral Vidu Tudu , 1932, J-J.) It follows 
that in his opinion Param-jyoti too must be placed about 1700 A. D. 


NOTE 

In concluding this paper I am bound to state that I have made heavy 
drafts on the wealth of material brought together by MMU. Dr, V. Saminada-Aiyar 
In his mounmental edition of Perum-Parrap-Puliyur Nambi’s chronicle. Were I 
publishing this paper separately and were it only worthier of his acceptance, I would be 
dedicating it to him in humble token of my gratitude. 
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K. A. SUBRAMANYA AlYAR, M.A., 

Lucknow University. 

5. 

The simile of the mid-day sun. It is one of the doctrines 
of the Kashmir £aiva Philosophy that the Supreme Self which is 
in all of us, is hidden by its own lustre, by its own power, by its 
own To illustrate this idea, the simile of the mid- 

day sun is used. The figure of the mid-day sun is obscured by 
its own lustre, whereas early in the morning and in the evening 
the sun’s figure is clearly visible. Sometimes, instead of the 
sun, the analogy of a bright ruby, the figure of which is drowned 
in its own lustre is used. Says Mahesvarananda in his Mahartha- 
mafijar! p. 28 (Kashmir edition). 

5tft>Tift 3 pfjt si 

Commenting on this, the author himself says : — 

■rmwtr ft #w: raf 

sNN** I?*. “cTf^ i 

ftcqtThft i . . . snq^ftqi^r^qr ftsrssqisft 3# *MTf- 
cfg^qqiTO^opn^oi tf&qgt; garejspqfa; 
3i5ri¥isnqfqrqft%si% 1 m aisreren#! fmftqqr- 

q^ps: ^pq^^qf^q^rfriqq qnftqqq^swft ¥i«qqi%g 
srqqe* cr§^ anOTftefa ?q¥n%ft>fftcicqftqR^ifqRTf r I 

In this passage, the author makes use of both the similes. 

6. spRqfis^qiq. 

The analogy of the mqro'jg Or of the tshTC and the It 

is used to illustrate the idea that by constantly thinking about a 
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thing, one becomes assimilated to it or identified with it. Hence 
it is found in passages which teach devotion to God or the 
Supreme Being as a means of attaining communion with Him. 
Srimadbhagavata, XI. 10. 23 runs as follows:— 

site: qsow cW Mrict: i 

q# cTc^fTrfTcft SI 

On this, the' commentary sa y s • — 

3T#itrcr: f^[: I wr I I 

eFimwra: m qferR i Wm 

cRT $Fi q^rl ff^ I 

The idea seems to be that the insect called imprisons 

in its hole another insect referred to here as The latter, 

through fear, keeps on thinking of the former to such an extent 
that' it assumes the form and shape of its capturer. Again 
Bhagavata, VII. 1. 30 reads 

qfc: q^Rfirn^: f^RF cr*jw^ l 

R^cT cRR^cTR || 

And VII. 10. 41. reads as follows: — 

qq: <$f<T «RRRn*R I 

srpersiq fRawR: qfrer qsrcfRi qqi 11 

. On this, the ynq qff f f qq ;] says : — 

q^t qqi?fc?f «W W cRIRI qq?ftfq I 

The simile occurs in the Kashmir Saiva literature also. 
Says the SivasutravimarsinI, p. 20, note 92. 

snsRt fr ^q qwtog qqq: | 

sm hri: qfe^qpcr II 

sRRFfteRfaq ?pw qq # I 

7. 

The simile of the juice of the pea-hen’s egg. it is used to 
illustrate the idea that all the variety found in a developed state 
is found potentially in the undeveloped state also. There is 
potentially present in the pea- hen’s egg all the wonderful variety 
.of: colour, etc. which is found in the fully . developed pea-cock. 
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In the same way, according to Kashmir Saivism, all the wonder- 
ful variety of the fully developed Universe is potentially present 
in the Lord before its emanation. Says the Maharthamanjari, 
p. 71— 

?nsrRT srr: 

sprewiti mm I m ^ogquf 
qsRsrifq I 

In the same work, while saying that the three forms of 
speech, *pEflqr ? are potentially present in the form 

called ^TT ? the author remarks: — 

The various elements, being only potentially present in the 
egg, are in a state of union and not differentiated. It is to bring 

out this aspect that the simile is used in the p. 32. 

qsnm »niRiwFat ^rfqRqRfi- 

gniqtqr ^qifq^qi?^ *5*1% I n i 

$?q *r g ff era *1# i qq wiir m%m 

sridqraAft i 



The simile of looking into a mirror. In this act, the one 
who looks is the same as the one looked at; the ‘ I ’ becomes 
‘You’. This idea is used to explain and fiW! in the 
Maharthamanjari, p. 42. 

fR if ^wTfwrqvTFRTRi sWfar i 

%qi ^ glsisjirairara qfasR'rcr i ?re 

arrafo qftfir srar<fr^ srRrft fR^iqfq 

q*r 3'R3[rf§cTqr ami# fi% «rs^r arpicr^ h 

9. ^mraiaTra^ra 

This maxim arises, perhaps, from the habit one has of for- 
getting to count oneself when one ascertains the number of people 
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in a company, until the mistake is pointed out by somebody with 

some such remark as: — 'And you are the tenth’. In 

Kashmir Saiva literature, it is used to illustrate how we all 

tend to forget our own ®IRflI. Says the on the 

indroductory verse: — 

10. anwrpm 

The maxim of the spark of fire. This is used to explain the 
idea that the microcosm is, in essence and substance, the same 
as the macrocosm, just as a spark of fire is the same as a huge 
flame of it. 

sreroTf i m 

Indroductory verse. 

11. 

The maxim that a thing which has once been manifested or 
has come into existence remains so, does not cease to be so. 
While setting forth the view that men of all castes and all stations 
of life are entitled to the study of the system of Saiva 

Philosophy and that there is no 
says 

ft ci^ nipra* spct&i 

^ ^sn%w- 

l sw^RinwRfrfr '• p- 14 - 


The author here means that the ultimate fruit can be enjoyed 
by anybody to whom the has been revealed in its true from 

or This revelation is the ultimate aim of life and it cannot 

be prevented by what is ordinarily considered an obstacle. Ex- 
plaining the maxim, the Bhaskarl says: — 

m %I^!TIf— 5T #T I 3FWI 3fM 

I 

12 . Bmh 



f 


1 
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The maxim that a thing is not proved if it depends upon 
another thing which is itself not established. It occurs in a 
passage of Jayaratha's commentary on Tantraloka Vol. VII, 

where someone tries to show the difference between and ¥FT 
in the matter of illuminating objects. The point is that a lamp 
reveals itself while it illuminates objects, whereas ^T*T cannot do 
this. Explaining this point, says: — 

cFnteiswmR *qqqfq r 3 ^R*qft 1 

STcf^r WIW1ROT fR 

m q* JT^Riqi^TRiq: | 

13. ^q?f8c!l%q ? qiq. 

The maxim of the picture which has been manifested, crea- 
ted. A picture exists at first in the imagination of the artist, but 
when it is manifested, it is Mahesvarananda uses the 

simile while describing the emanation of and XW.. He 

says : — 

3fl% ^TI^WWRl%qqi?F?f%ra; 

^|RRP?q | ^rftqqqoi 

5qrf»RiRT%srrgeqr(|^T I 

(Maharthamanjari, p. 44.) 

The interesting point here is that corresponds to 

Wli and not to Perhaps a picture is said to be 

when it has gone beyond the stage of imagination and has begun 
to take concrete shape, but before it is completely manifested. 

14. cTCfffgci^ipm 

The maxim of waves and sub-waves. Mahesvarananda 
while describing ife and states first of all that the 

can be looked upon as an ocean. In this ocean, the three 
faculties mentioned are the three big waves, while the senses of 
perception are the sub- waves. He says : — 

fqqqfi^ 3T§qiqqi%, 1% cTif fqqRRJFcTqi JfqfcJIR^fcqr STRlr^Tq- 
%Rnfq {4qqTOqq>qcn§5r¥nq SRr^RqiqcTiqi^fRqiqiqsft- 
3F3»n8cf ?(r q^ferqqiJrr% i >??rn% 53[qqifpi# 
qfFcTflp ^ fi4i%u% 3 |j 
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Synopsis. 

[L Introduction. II. The Mythological stories of the origin 
of the four Vrttis. III. What is Vrtti ? Its relation to Drama; 
the meaning and nature of the concept ; separate examination of 
the meaning, nature and origin of the four Vrttis one by one. 
IV. The Vrttyahgas; the Vrttis in relation to Rasa and types of 
Drama; the Vrttis and the Pravrttis; the Vrttis and the nature or 
type of hero. V. The number of Vrttis; the views of Udbhata, 
Sakaligarbha and the refutation of these by Lollata and Abhinava; 
the views of the Dasarupaka, Bhoja Saradatanaya and Hari- 
paladeva; Sihgabhupala's refutation of Bhoja's view. VI. The 
history of the concept of Vrtti in Kavya or Poetics as compared 
with that in Natya or Dramaturgy.] 

Bharata treats of the Vrttis in Chapter XXII 1 , called the 
V rttivikalpadhyaya. In this chapter, he gives a mythological 
story of the origin of the four Vrttis, a description of the four 
Vrttis and their Ahgas and finally the Rasaprayoga of these four. 
Earlier, in the Dasarupakadhyaya, he indicates the real nature of 
the Vrttis. As in other places, like his concept Laksana, Bharata 
gives us no clear-cut definition here. Things are always hazy, 
leaving in us an impression that even before the time of the 
Sastra, the names of the four Vrttis, Kaisikf, Arabhati, Sattvatl, 
and Bharat! had become established as rudhis and that the 
writer of the text had been driven to the refuge of grammar in 
his endeavours to define and distinguish the four Vrttis and indi- 
cate their real relation to Natya. While inquiring into many 


1. References are generally to the Kasi edn. of the N. S. The 
K. M. edn. treats of the Vrttis in Chap. XX. The K. M. edn. is also 
occasionally referred to, wherever its readings are better than those in 
the KaSi edn. 
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things we long to lay hands on the lost literature upon which 
Bharata Natya Sastra is based. Naturally later writers, even 
those like Singabhupala, who directly draw upon Bharata, aid 
us little. Though one would naturally think that Abhinavagupta 
also is no exception in this respect, one really gets 
clear insight by an examination of the exposition in the 
AbhinavabharatL 

The origin of the Vrttis — the different stories. 

Chapter XXII of the Natya Sastra gives the story of the 
origin of the four Vrttis from the fight between Mahavisnu and 
the two demons Madhu and Kaitabha.1 Having swept away all 
the worlds in water, Visnu was lying on Sesa when the two 
demons, in the pride of their strength approached him uttering 
bravadoes. They boasted, taunted and began to fight with Visnu. 
Brahma was all the time hearing their taunting and he submitted 
to Visnu that the wordy warfare, the Bharatl Vrtti, must be 
ended and that the two demons must be killed. Visnu told 
Brahma that he wanted to tolerate some wordy fight for the sake 
of creating the Bharatl Vrtti for the Kavya ( i.e .) text of the 
drama. 

ciqtopfiRlfa fcWI WIWWTR 1 
frttfr wifwwftw; it 
Mni wrofr ^ i 

wfMt fwww ww n 

Wit ^T#[sqJ%Wltdt : 1 2 * * g| 

i xxir - 6 * * ~ 9 < 

This purpose of creating the Bharatl Vrtti for speech com- 
prising of the text of the drama having been finished Visnu rose 
and fought the two demons with beautiful movements of his 

1. XXII. Sis. 2— 20. 

2. The K. M, edn. also reads here only 3>RF f or which is 

the correct reading. It is further supported by the following line 

appearing later — 

‘frcrr iftomRr i 5 xxn. 23, Kasi edn. 

Sihgabhnpala also, who closely follows Bharata’s text, has here 

£ ?t s’ I. 250. 

vi — 4=; 
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limbs. Out of this action of fight, out of the gestures of his limbs 
rose the two Vrttis, Sattvati and Arabhatl. 

gMTOPrFlTOcn a* faf&n I! 

5TRRi(tggi%i%: | 

f^WcfIW2f cfcf: || 5ls - 12 and 14 - 

In the midst of fighting, while Visnu was passing from the 
Sattvati to the Arabhatl (i. e.) from forceful action to more 
forceful and terrible action, he got excited and his long locks of 
hair got loose, which he had to tie up. When he tied his hair, 
his movements were very graceful and out of these graceful 
movements the KaisikI Vrtti arose. 

sjsfw ci5r i%f4m n XXIL 13 - 

Thus according to Bharata the KaisikI arose when Visnu tied 
up his own locks. But Singabhupala, who bases his text on 
Bharata makes a change. He says that during the fight, 
Visnu caught the two demons by their hair with graceful 
movements and that this catching of the demons l by their hair 
produced the KaisikI. 

« c^f 5ft: I 

^ If SHcTT gi%%^fcTcR || R - A - s - L 254 “ 5 - 

For Bharatl alone, Bharata takes pains to give another origin, 
explanation and derivation. Immediately after the end of the 
wordy warfare, the Bharatl, Visnu rose and approached the 
demons to kill them. When this Visnu at the time of Pralaya, 
with all the worlds in his womb, placed his footsteps and 
walked, Mother Earth felt his weight, Bhara l 1 From this Bhara 
is Bharatl derived. See Si. 1 l 2 


1. Sihgabhupala records this derivation also. Vide R. A. S. I. 
252—3, 

2. Out of Brahma who was a spectator of this fight between 
Vignu and Madhu-Kaitabha, king Haripaladeva, as we shall see in a 
further section of this paper, creates in his Natya work Sangita Sudha- 
kara (MS. Mad. MSS, Library), a fifth Vrtti called Brahmi for a new 
Ras a called Brahma-Rasa invented by him. 
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After giving this origin of the Vrttis from the fight between 
Visnu and Madhu-Kaitabha, Bharata gives another account of a 
Vedic origin of the four Vrttis. 

1%: flMcfl I 

%i%^f ii xxii. 24. 

Singabhupala gives this Vedic derivation of the four Vrttis also 
but gives it as a separate view held by some others. 

RTOT^ 9 -m: I 

3 ire# n 26a. 

The account of the origin of the four Vrttis from the four 
Vedas is not a separate story given by some others as against 
the story of their origin from Visnu’s fight with Madhu-Kaitabha. 
If only Singabhupala had seen Bharata’s text more carefully, he 
would have realised that the ‘Vedic origin’ forms a supplementary 
part of the story of the origin from the fight. For, Bharata says 
that Brahma was witnessing the fight and that at the end of the 
fight he said that the four Vrttis which arose from it should be 
deposited in the four Vedas, to be used for drama after 
the world was created again. At the time of Pralaya, 
there was the eternal Veda out of which again the world was to 
be re-created after every Pralaya; and Brahma deposited the 
Vrttis also in the four Vedas, to use them for drama. When the 
world was again created and drama was first created from the 
four Vedas, the Vrttis deposited in them were also brought out 
for the sake of the drama. 

(wts ) 1 Hr%?i(Fff) Iffafa I?!™ | 
gjTsfeisr#* ^ 11 

fieri m\ *TRwnwir«RT 1 xxii. 20-21. 

It is immediately after this statement that the verse giving 
the ‘Vedic origin’ occurs. 

The 'Vaisnava story' of the Vrttis rising from the fight of 
Visnu with Madhu-Kaitabha is perpetuated in many later works. 
The Visnudharmottara has it. Saradatanaya in his Bhava- 
prakasa, in Chap. I, records this story but curiously enough he 


1. See K. M. edn, XX. 20, p. 222, 
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says, that in this fight there arose only three Vrttis. The fourth, 
the Bharati, he says, is considered by some, as having been 
invented or introduced by Bharata himself. 

ftgwfoT Mi: I 

SRJJT ¥R?TjfltBT *TRcffa<ft (| Bha. Pra. p. 12 

Slightly changing this derivation of the Bharati, Singabhu- 
pala also says that Bharati is so ealled because it is the Vrtti of 
the Bharatas, actors. 

!%»1SRT I R. A. S. I. 261. 

There is another totally different story of the origin of the 
Vrttis which Saradatanaya records here and elsewhere. This 
tradition explains that the four Vrttis, together with the four 
main Rasas to which they are related, sprang from the four faces 
of Brahma when he was witnessing Siva and Parvati performing 
dance. 


f€r: II P . 12. 


The story is more elaborately given in the third chapter: 

cr^rg; jfcjwiorcq pp# I 

fl%PRRf II 

^ g^gr \ 

Rgppftc? II 

eiTRcfff^t 5r| 5ft?f gfsmgt ggiig, I 
tw> RffepwRcr: 11 

1 

RRcf|fI%dt 5# ^cRSnvRFRig; IS pp . 56—57. 


Wherefrom did Saradatanaya get this account of the origin 
of the Vrttis ? The very first chapter of the Bharata Natya 
Sastra speaks of the Vrttis and here we hear of some connection 
between the Vrttis and Siva. We are told that at first there were 
only three Vrttis, the Bharati, the Sallvati and the Arabhati and 
that Brahma was laterly asked to add to his drama the Kaisiki 
Vrtti also. Brahma said that up till then they had only men to 
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act, that the Kaisiki was all delicacy and grace which could be 
rendered only by beautiful women and that he had seen and 
enjoyed that Kaisiki in Nilakantha's dance. 

TOTCR&ffl! I 

m m wtoi sfj^csFr II 
WRTO WWI I 
si%?g ii 

Then it is that the Apsaras class of beautiful women were 
created by Brahma for depicting the Kaisiki. From this we learn 
that Kaisiki is pre-eminently the Vrtti of females. Hence, accord- 
ing to a remark in the A b h i n a vabh arat I (p. 22) some previous 
commentator, Udbhata, Lollata or Sankuka, took the text to 
mean that the dance of Siva seen by Brahma refers also to the 
dance of Parvati who dances with Siva and that, therefore, 
Brahma saw the presentation of the Kaisiki by Parvati. This, 
says Abhinava, is wrong since it is possible for men also to do 
graceful action. Abhinava here quotes from chap. XXII of the 
N. S. the verse on the Kaisiki and shows how Visnu, who Is not 
a female, produced the Kaisiki by binding the locks. To this 
point, we shall laterly return while explaining what Kaisiki is. To 
return to the story, one expects Bharata, when he comes to the 
Vrtti-vikalpadhyaya, to mention again this story of Brahma 
having seen the Kaisiki in Siva's dance, which is preserved in an 
elaborated form in Saradatanaya. Saradatanaya tells us that 
this ‘Saiva* origin of the Vrttis is according to Vyasa. 

Jim OT?# w&r: 1 III. p. 55. 

We do not know whether there was any work on Natya 
current as the production of Vyasa which gave this different 
account. Anyway, the Vrtti-chapter in Bharata, viz., the twenty- 
second, has no connection with the Vrtti-story in Chapter I. 
We have first two main stories of the origin of the Vrttis, the 
‘Vaisnava’ and the ‘Saiva’, both of them being preserved by 
Saradatanaya. Of the four Vrttis, the Bharat! has four explana- 
tions. It is Bharat! or speech; it is derived from Bhara or 
weight; it is so called because it was introduced by sage Bharata; 
and it is the Vrtti of the Bharatas, the actors. The Kaisiki, 
according to the first chapter of Bharata came later. The 
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stories are by themselves beautiful and they have symbolic ideas, 
working out the suggestions from which, we will, in a farther 
section, reconstruct the nature of each Vrtti. 

What is Vrtti? 

Bharata says in the Dasarupakadhyaya that Vrttis are the 
‘ Mothers of Kavya He also calls them laterly as "Mothers 
of Natya”. 

Wdl: | XX. 4. 

T5Rt I XXII. 64. 

Natya is the imitation of action and each action has its 
characteristic mood or atmosphere or disposition, with respect 
to the man in action as well as to the Sahrdaya who sees the 
Natya. This mood or atmosphere or disposition is Vrtti. So it 
is that Bharata says that dramatic action or drama is born of 
Vrtti. Vrtti is, so to say, the bed of drama. Different types of 
drama present different kinds of actions, actions as characterised 
by differing atmosphere. So Bharata says that Vrtti is 
also that factor which differentiates one type of drama from 
another. 

3 ?!*% srw: { X x. 4. 

The ten kinds of drama are derived from the differences due 

to these four Vrttis. The word in the above quotation 

occurs even in the first verse of the chapter and Abhinava has 
some discussion over its import. 

%ri: i 

m\ % wim 11 

Bharata means that the ten kinds of Rupakas are different by 
name, by Karma and by Prayoga. What are Karma and 
Prayoga ? Karma is the plot or Itivrtta, the hero and the heroine, 
their nature, etc., which differ with each drama. Prayoga may 
mean the other features of each type of drama not covered by 
the word Karma. As for instance, the Bhana has its own 
Prayoga. It is carried on with one actor with the devise of the 
convention called Akasa-Bhasita. This is the meaning which 
naturally suggests itself to us on reading Bharata. From the text 
of Bharata which again uses the word Prayoga in the verse which 
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says that all the ten types of dramas are based on the V rttis 
which are the Natya-Matrkas, 

foists to; sto I 

we must take Prayoga as the factor which differentiates the ten 
dramas on the basis of the differences in the Vrttis in each. 
Though, as we shall see presently, the Vrtti-concept can divide 
the ten dramas only into two big classes, it is possible to show 
that with each type of drama the Vrtti differs. From the 
Abhinava-bharati we see that such an interpretation of the word 
Prayoga was given by some commentator. Abhinava does not 
accept it. He includes the factor of differentiation called ‘Vrtti’ 
in ‘Karma’ itself, which he takes to mean comprehensively 
Laksana. This is intelligible, for the Itivrtta is inseparably fused 
with Rasa, and Rasa with Vrtti. So all the characteristics making 
the Laksana of a type, including the Vrtti are comprehended 
under the head Karma. 

. Wl ^ # 1 

Abhi. Bha Mad. Ms. Vol. II, p. 440. 

Abhinava’ s interpretation of the word Prayoga is ingenious. He 
says — 

sta %i: ww:, m 

I’ Ibid. 

Thus Abhinava means by Prayoga suitable adaptation, something 
like Uha, as in the case of the Natika which, though characterised 
by some individuality, is derived mainly from the Nataka and 
Prakarana. 1 According to this interpretation of Abhinava 
Rupakas first get differentiated by their Karma ( i . e.) Laksana 
consisting of the nature of the plot, type and number of major 
and minor characters, Rasa, Vrtti, etc. and then again get 
multiplied in a different manner into infinite varities like Natika, 
Sattaka, Totaka, etc. This further multiplication is by Prayoga, 
by mixing up certain features derived from two or more major 
types and such other ways of adaptation. The words gpjf 


1. For the nature of the Natika, vide Sis. 60 — 64. Chap. XX 

N. S. . :i~ r : ; ■ ; 
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in the second line of the first verse ‘TPH: 'pforlN' gsjf ^ 
jjqFra:’ is very ingeniously interpreted by Abhinava that those 
words indicate that the classification of dramas through Prayoga 
stands on a footing different from that through Karma. Prayoga 
is a comprehensive and fecund principle denoting the infinite 
possibility of creations of eternally varying types of dramas, 
deriving their features from, but improving upon or changing, 
slightly or more, features of existing types. In such a manner 
are derived the Natika and other types like Totaka, Sattaka, etc., 
which Kohala added to the Dasarupa of Bharata. 

SRFTSPfiROT sNtsfa ^ 

|! Abir. Bha. Ibid. 

Abhinava adds that by such an interpretation he has sactioned 

‘sfWFM of Bharata ’ to later types like Totaka, etc., which 
Kohala has enumerated. 





Ibid. p. 441, 

Coming back to the distinction of the Rupakas through the 
Vrttis, — Bharata gives here an analogy from the Sam ana Tantra 
(i. e.) Music. 


m m h%r|: *r#cr ft SI 

cmr f£r#r ii 

14 a % m *n ^ I xx - 5 — 7 - 


Abhinava thus comments on these verses: 




spt: (qts^ri) 

Irfaf ^^WTRffalR SRRfFT WR WRFcf- 

i m =^f^: vmi sirto sjsrft ?rt 

<^‘5n^f4: l’ Ibid. p. 443. 
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The analogy gives ns three kinds of classification of dramas. 
The scheme of Dasarupaka first falls into two classes called 

and Even as the Sadja and Madhyatna 

Gramas are characterised by the presence of all Svaras, and are 

thus so also the first two types called N a taka and 

Prakarana are because, in them, all the four Vrttis 

are present. These two types represent the perfection among 
the Dasarupakas. They are big and they envisage large action, 
comprising of intricate themes with a wealth of varied incidents. 
Such varied action of differing nature means the presence of all the 
four Vrttis. As different from these two the remaining eight are 
minor dramas, the scope of the whose action is restricted. They 

are The second classification is on the principle of 

The main Rasa in most available specimens of Nataka 
and Prakarana is Srhgara, though, as Ahga-Rasas coming up 
like Vyabhicarins, we have almost all the other Rasas. Thus 
though at various places we have all the Vrttis in the Nataka and 

the Prakarana, by reason of which they are called 
they are, on the whole, characterised by the predominance of 
one Rasa and one Vrtti only. Whatever Sancari-Rasas and the 
corresponding Sancari- Vrttis may appear in the course of the 
drama, there is only one Rasa and its Vrtti that stand 
out as the main Sthayin — Rasa and Vrtti. Says Bharata at the 
end of the Vrttyadfayaya — 

ST ^515% sr#TcT: | 

*n % qifq ^ II 

Tg*ftcnsti I 

e qscfsqt JETTS jj XXII. 67—68 


Thus besides being the Nataka and the 

Prakarana, on the basis of the Nyaya 

can be called %fel3iltf^TOs. The other eight, besides being 
Us, are also 3T%T5T^rffrWWs. 

%cis*hki*tt s 

dc ^ig qii f i Imt mm <f«rf ii 

xx. 7—8, 

VI— 46 
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It is not said here that these dramas do not have the 
Kaisiki. Bharata says that Kaisiki is the Vrtti of Hasya also 
besides Srngara. Kaisiki cannot thus be absent in the 
Bhana or the Prahasana. The Samavakara also has it but what 
exactly is meant by Bharata is that Kaisiki is not their main and 
characterising Vrtti. Says Abhinava — 

i» 

If both the Nataka and the Prakarana agree in respect of 
being and wherein do they differ ? 

Here comes the third principle of classification based on the 
Vrttyangas. It is to point out this third classification, says 
Abhinava, that Bharata said that the Gramas differ through 
the Svaras and Srutis. The Vrttyangas are similar to Srutis, 
Vrttis being similar to Svaras. Not only the Nataka and the 
Prakarana between themselves, but each Nataka and Prakarana 
from other Natakas and Prakaranas, are bound to vary in plot 
Rasa, and the Vyabhicari-Rasas or Aiiga-Rasas. Therefore there 
is bound to be a , variety even in the Kaisiki which 

commonly characterises the two. In one the Kaisiki may be 
Puma with all its Angas (i.e.) might be amply represented by its 
many varieties, while in another, a few Angas may be absent and 
in still another, certain other Angas may be present. Even in 
respect of Laksana, according to the definition in Bharata, the 
Nataka and Prakarana are related 1 in some respects. Their 
distinction is due to the comparative predominance of certain 
features. It is not that the features of one type are not 
available in another. The Rupakas get their respective names 
owing to the predominance in them of those features. Slight 
features of the Nataka may be found in the Prakarana; features 
of these two are found in the Natika; the feature that prominently 
characterises the Prahasana gets into the Nataka through the 
Vidusaka and through the Vidusaka, the Sakara and other 
characters into a Prakarana like the Mrcchakatika. Thus, as in 
Laksana, so also in Vrtti, there will be overlapping and overflow, 


|| XXII, 51, n. s. 
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Another point to be noted in the classification of dramas 
on the principle of Vrtti-Vaicitrya is this. It is a rule that the 
Nataka and the Prakarana only can be or 

So also it is a rule that none of the other eight can 
be either. The conclusion must not therefore be drawn that all 
Natakas and Prakaranas must have all the four Vrttis. We have 
specimens of Natakas which are Apurna-Vrtti-Rupakas. The 
Mudraraksasa and the lost Krtyaravana are two Natakas devoid 
of Kaisiki. Says Abhinava — 

f€Rt % sifti 

sfFcr | * * * * a? wtRfipf’ 

# tjrhj, ff g flq^: | pw prow ^ 

1” Abhi - BM - VoL {I > p- 444 - 

Having explained how Bharata relates Vrtti and drama, we 
shall return to a consideration of the meaning of the concept of 
Vrtti. Abhinava is the only writer who has explained that 
concept well. It is for us to carry his views further. For 
Abhinava left the Vrttis explained rather incompletely. He 
ridiculed those who held to five Vrttis or two only and on the 
other side, contended against those also who held the Vrttis only 
in Natya, or even in Natya and Kavya only. Just as the 
Sandhis and Sandhyangas, which are so many points in the 
unfoldment of a plot or action have been applied from Drama 
to Mahakavya in general, just as the theory of Rasa, the greatest 
and best theory answering to the facts of both poetry as well as 
its relish by the cultured Sahrdaya, has been introduced from the 
realm of Natya into poetry in general, so also, with as much 
propriety, rationale and significance, has the idea of Vrtti been 
brought into Kavya in general from the field of drama. Vrtti is 
from the root Vrt—Vart . It means the state of mind or disposi- 
tion. It is the atmosphere of the thing. Bhoja gives a good 
definition of Vrtti. . 

m i 

ST IT%: * * II S. K. A. II. 34. 

Natya is and so is Kavya and other arts also. 

With the varying situations, man gets into varying moods. Each 
situation gives a different physical pose and a different mental dis- 
position. The shifting colour, the very atmosphere of an emotional 
state is Vrtti. From world this Vrtti is applied to " the study of 
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drama. Each kind of plot, each Rasa, each Nayaka and Nayika 
and each action of theirs has its characteristic Vrtti. The very 
mode of action or the very colour of the Rasa or the very 
atmosphere of a state is Vrtti. So it is that Ananda calls Vrtti so 
comprehensively as Vyavahara. 1 Dhananjaya describes it as 
ff%: 5 (Le.) according to Dhanika, ‘sPSfvPFJi: 

It is the character of the action or doings 
of the actor. Tilaka calls it as the Vyapara related to Rasa. 

edlMK?’. 2 It is thus not correct to say that a 
certain Vrtti is to be added to a hero, to his action or to his Rasa. 
For Vrtti is the very essence of the actor, his action and his Rasa. 
So it is that Alaka says of it — 

STRcftsrWl: sroqrfilw I 3 

And Dhanika says — 

‘tWOTWOT | 54 

So, Vrtti is the name of the disposition or character of any verbal 
or physical or mental activity of man placed in any state of action. 
Kallinatha succintly puts its general definition, of course, basing 
himself on Abhinava. 

‘ffodfa %SI QWF?~ 

asm i ,s 

Abhinavagupta describes Vrtti thus — 

“ctwiutto: pfer# if%:, 3 sfo [sri] 

Abhi. Bha. Mad. Ms. Vol. 11, p. 480. 

I sqnr 

I tg® vptm ^n«nqswifM: i” Ibid - p- 441 . 

He says in his commentary on the Vrtti-chapten 

tftaSfoiW#*!:, affip&TOJTfflf: ^Ifq qffo * * * |” 

Ibid. Vol. Ill, p. 1. 

1. Dhva. A. III. 33. 

2. K. A. S. S. Vyakhya. 

3. Alaka’s commentary on Ratnakara’s Haravijaya, p. 29, K. M. 

edn. 

4. D. R. A. III. 

5. . S. R. Vyakhya — Kalanidhi, VII. 
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I” Ibid. Vol. Ill, p. 3. 

Ramacandra, in his Natyadarpana, says, of course drawing 
upon Abhinava, that if Bharata speaks of the Vrttis with reference 
to Natya, it is only to indicate. Vrtti pertains as much to un-acted 
poetry. There is no action as is not produced from or on the 
background of some Vrtti. The Vrtti as the characteristic mood 
of a situation, action or Rasa permeates the poet or dramatist and 
out of that mood appropriate creation proceeds. 

“to ff?r mmwm . , ■ aisrfSRfcsfa ^ | 

^ t sznqi^ fci%OF?!*?TO 1” N. D. p. 152. 

So it is that Bharata called the Vrttis as the * Mothers of Natya ’ 
or ‘ Mothers of Kavya 

“TOR*? aiRFtaSffTO TO P TO? I ari^T f| qdpflqfot 

STOW*?: f N. D. p. 152. 

If Vrtti is such it naturally follows that it is varied and 
infinite. Surely it is so. Bharata recognises this fact. But, as in 
poetry, even while accepting the individuality of the style of each 
poet, an objective determination of a few styles is possible, and 
similarly as in the manner of dress etc., which Bharata calls 
Pravrtti and which is infinitely various with its difference in each 
man, there is a possibility to classify broadly the provincial 
manners of dress etc., so also, in respect of Vrtti, for the sake of 
concrete Vyavaliara in the study of Natya, it is possible to 
examine all actions and arrive at four large modes of actions. 
Bharata thus explains himself for giving the Vrttis as four only in 
number, in chapter XIV. While describing the related concept 
of Pravrtti, Rajasekhara sums up Bharata 1 and says— 

qfotf fsirro: I TOrofa =*?#? anro? 

*?*q*?l% i” k. m. 

The four Vrttis given by Bharata are the Bharatl, Sattvati, 
Kaisiki and Arabhap. Are these four enough to explain all 
possible dramatic situations? It seems that they are quite 
sufficient. Wherever action tends to speech as the prominent 


1, N. S. XIV, p. 165, Kasi edn. 
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mode of expression (for speech also as verbal action is one kind 
of action, the Vacika-Abhinaya) of emotion we call that phase 
of emotional expression or acting as the Bharati Vrtti. Besides 
this speech, the only other thing seen in drama is action. It is of 
two kinds: of the limbs ( i.e .) gross or very clearly perceptible 
physical action called the Ahgika-Abhinaya and of the mind (i.e.) 
subtle or very minute emotional action called the Sattvikabhin aya 
which is shown on the face.i The latter is acting par-excellence. 
So situations of such actions are separately appreciated as the 
finer aspects of acting and are called the Sattvati-Vrtti. The 
remaining part of action is physical or Ahgika action. Now, 
this very clearly perceptible action of the limbs varies mainly in 
two ways, to speak broadly. In forceful situations of anger, 
fight etc., action is vigorous, wild and terrible. Such action or 
Ahgika-Abhinaya is called the Arabhatl Vrtti. As a contrast to such 
situations there appear situations of the essence of grace and 
delicacy, exchange of sweet words of love, gaiety, song and dance. 
Here the actions are graceful and delicate and are called the 
Kaisiki- Vrtti. These four Vrttis thus comprehend the whole 
field of drama as well as the world. To adopt the words of 
Abhinava quoted above, Bharati is WFRST or 3TT^CTf*H*I or the 
*fWl j Sattvati is or the realm of Wl%ST is of 

two kinds, delicate and wild; it is either 

Though we have simply and almost correctly explained 
the meaning of these four Vrttis, we encounter many a 
problem in the actual study of these Vrttis as defined by Bharata 
and by the later writers following Bharata. We have got to 
understand how the concept of Vrtti or the separate concepts of 
Kaisiki etc. grew, what the names Kaisiki etc. mean, whether 
the classification of Vrttis into these four is scientific, and 
whether these four are really sufficient to explain all possible 
dramatic situations or whether there is a necessity to create more 
Vrttis and classify Vrtti in a different manner. The problems 
mentioned last are tackled by Udbhaja who revolutionises the 
concept, the number and names of his Vrttis being different. 
Other writers also have to say something as regards those 
problems to which we shall come last. Now to a consideration 


1 . 1 
, s§pfr n 
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of each of the four Vrttis one by one beginning from 
Bharatl. 

In the story of Visnu's fight with Madhu-Kaitabha, the 
latter began to taunt Visnu and for a time there was a verbal or 
wordy warfare. Brahma called this the Bharatl-Vrtti and 
Visnu also said that he indulged in speech for creating the 
Bharatl Vrtti for Kavya and Natya. This is quite sensible for 
Bharatl means speech. Says Bharata — 

WcM 1 XXII. 9. 

SBTdd I XXII. 7. 

The characteristic called speech constitutes the differentia of 
the Bharatl Vrtti. This has not been misunderstood by any later 
writer in the main. All speech or Pathya in a drama is Bharatl. 
So Bharatl is called Sabda-Vrtti and the other three are distin- 
guished from it as Artha-Vrttis. Says Sihgabhupala — 

an# =er t€rcr skito *R<ft I 

aweitr ft \\ r. a. s. i. 286. 

' Abhinava himself has briefly stated ‘'irsW'iFn' and 

FFff^i’ 1 2 . Bharatl being speech, its real and essential 
nature is not represented at all in the ‘ Saiva ’ story of the origin 
of the four Vrttis recorded by Saradatanaya. As speech it is not 
related especially to anyone Rasa. Bharata no doubt says that 
Bharatl is the Vrtti of Karuna and Adbhuta. 

*TRcft ^JTIfcTBW I XXII. 66.p. 

No doubt there is in Karuna a large amount of weeping, 

and similarly one grows eloquent when he is struck with 
wonder. But we cannot understand how such or so much 
amount of speech that characterises either Karuna or Adbhuta 
is not found in other Rasas also. Further even in Karuna one 
does not weep at all if the grief is too much. He has to act grief 
then more by Sattvikabhinaya than by Vacikabhinaya. Even the 
weeping or the Bharatl in the form of weeping is affected by the 
circumstances. For Prakrti and Prakrti-Auciiya are the 
essence of poetry and drama and a hero of superior mould — 
Uttama Prakrti, will weep little. Even so in Adbhuta. One is 

1. Abhi. Bha. Mad. MS. VoL III, p. 5, 

2. Gaek, edn. VoL I, p. 20. 
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struck dumb with wonder and there is no Bharatl at all. From 
the point of view of Prakrti-Aucitya, the greater men do not 
wonder; wonder is the common sentiment of women and fools 
according to Bharata and Abhinava. Thus there is little sense in 
relating Bharat! to any Rasa. There is no meaning in giving 
it as the Vrtti of either Karuna or Adbhuta as Bharata does. So 
Saradatanaya is incorrect when he says — 

i 1 p . 57. 

but is very correct when he says earlier that the Bharat! cannot 
be related to any Rasa but is present everywhere. 

ffasdhr 1 p- 12 - 

Nowhere can we find any writer who has totally forgotten 
that Bharatl is speech, that Bharat! is the Sabda-Vrtti as con- 
trasted with the other three which are Artha-Vrttis. But Bharata 
himself unnecessarily introduces a second derivation of the word 
Bharat! which goes directly contrary to the very notion of 
Bharat! as accepted by him. Bharata, for a while, forgets him- 
self and forgets that a little-while ago, he has given Bharatl as 
Sabda- Vrtti and in his etymological enthusiasm and mythological 
enthusiasm says that after finishing the wordy warfare, Bharat!, 
Visnu rose and walked to fight the demons thus creating in the 
heavy footsteps he laid, the Bharati-Vrtti. 

I| 

ft- 1 

3if?nfrrcts*?srgTi: cr it 

This means that Bharat! also is an Artha Vrtti and shows us 
how, by venturing this contradictory and purely speculative 
etymology, Bharata himself is not very sure of the meanings of 
the names of such technical terms like Bharat!, Kaisik! etc. 
We shall presently see that the Kaisik! is derived from Kesa or 

1 . Saradatanaya is doubly wrong here. Firstly he is wrong in relat- 
ing Bharat! to Rasa and secondly in relating it to the Bibhatsa among 
the Rasas. This has no warrant in Bharata who gives for Bharatl 
Karuna and Adbhuta. Saradatanaya had to give here Bibhatsa because 
Karuna and Adbhuta are not in the list of four Prakjti-Rasas and 
the other three Prakfti- Rasas are already distributed to the other three 
Vrttis. Most of the later writers have made another mistake as re. 
Bharatl, while attempting to avoid this mistake of relating it to 
They have considered it as the Vytti of the Prologue only. 
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hair ! These are, as Abhinava remarks, explanations based 
on mere verbal similarity. He says — 

‘m 1 Vo i. m, P . 3. 

Yaska suggests such an etymology to one who wants to derive a 
word somehow and explain it. 

‘q ct'3 Sf 1 N. II. 1. 

These are surely delirious grammar filling up some gap 
created by a loss of tradition. This leads us on to an enquiry of 
the real nature and origin of the Bharatl Vrtti. As noted at the 
beginning, Saradatanaya separates the Bharatl from the other 
three which alone, according to some, were produced in Visnu’s 
fight with the two demons. Bharatl, he says, is so called because 

it is — invented or introduced by Bharata, the Sage-author 

of Natya. Or he may mean, as Singabhupala means in an explicit 
statement that Bharatl is the Vrtti of the Bharatas, the actors. 

HRcftld ftqSR* | R. A. S. I. 261. 

Bharata himself says elsewhere — 

qjrfil ST RRcft ffW fl%:” 

These two significant explanations suggest a train of ideas. 
From Rajasekhara 2 we know that Bharata is the author of drama, 
Dasarupa while Nandikesvara is the author of Rasa. Probably 
Nandikesvara, in whose name there are many works on dance, 
was also the author of dance, because he is one of the attendants 
of Siva who with his consort Parvati, is the first exponent of 
dance. Dance existed at first and Drama came afterwards. 
Therefore the three Vrttis, Kaisiki, Arabhati and Sattvati existed 
already with reference to Dance, even like the three kinds of 
Abhinaya, Sattvika, Ahgika and Aharya. With the introduc- 
tion of speech Dance was perfected into Brajna(ia.) with speech 
came the fourth Abhinaya called Vacikabhinaya and the fourth 
Vrtti called the Bharatl. 

This question can be further inquired into with reference to 
the history of the development of Drama. Drama means two 

1. Cf. Saradatanaya, Bha. Pra. II. p, 50. 

spq^RFli | 

qq fswstos fqw 5 *: *a: II 
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main things, speech and action. Naturally these two had separate 
history in the beginning. Speech or Bharat! was available 
at first as recitals ot heroic legends, of epics etc. Action was 
separately developing in dance . and pantomime shows, which 
were dumb. The former is represented by that stage in the 
history of the development of drama which we can call, on the 
basis of the evidence in the Mahabbasya as the Granthika stage. 
The latter refers to that stage which can be similarly called the 
Saubhika stage. Those who merely danced or exhibited action 
were probably called by the name ‘ Natas ' while those who 
had the Bharat! or the speech or recital were called by the name 
s Bharatas \ Perhaps the Bharatas or the ancient reciters were 
the Vedic race of Bharatas.* When the two gradually joined 
together, the perfect drama was reached and Bharata and Nata 
became synonymous, meaning actor. The former signified not 
only speech but action also and the latter not action only but 
speech also. 

How did speech or recital slowly develop into drama ? 
There are some evidences, shedding light on this point, in the 
scheme of Dasarupa itself. The Dasarfipa attains its climax of 
perfection in the first two dramas, the Nataka and the 
Prakarana. The former is characterised by a heroic theme and 
the latter by a presentation of ordinary men of society. 
These two main threads or tendencies developed from two 
distinct dramatic germs, the former from the recital of the 
doings of the heroes, the epics and the latter from a dramatic 
germ which persists in the Dasarupaka in the type called 
Viih!. The Prahasana also, to begin with, had great resemb- 
lances with the Vithi, with its comic sense more pronounced. 
Bharata mentions two types of Vithi, one with one actor or 
character and the other with two, the former perhaps being the 
earlier. For it is this historical fact that is meant by Bharata's 
dictum that in a Vith! the actors shall be one or two. 1 2 The 
Vithi comprehends all kinds of character, men of noble mind, 


1. Similarly the minstrels were perhaps people from Magadha, 

they being called Magadhas, Another similar instance is the name of 
the puppets Pancahkas, which perhaps, as Dr. Keith suggests (p. 53 
Skr. Dr.), were made in the Paficala country* Vide also Dr. Keith, Skr. 
Dr* p. 30. " 

2. Vide Bharata XX, 116—135. 
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low men and those who are midway between the two. It is said 
to have all the Rasas and to develop through thirteen kinds of 
itself called its Angas. An examination of these thirteen so-called 
Ah gas, as also of the remaining description of the VlthI shows 
that the Vithi is either a recital or narration by one man of a 
number of humorous witticisms or a dialogue between two 
full of word-play, prattling of nonsense, ingenious invention of 
meanings to apparently nonsensical words, exchange of witty 
remarks, beating another by one's witty words and so on. That 
the comic thread forms the essense of the Vithi is shown by the 
actual occurrence of the word fTCT often in the definitions of 
these thirteen kinds of Vithi, * It is not far from the Vithi with 
two actors to the Prahasana. From the Prahasana we pass to 
the Prakarana by slow stages. Both the Prahasana and Pra- 
karana have more than one variety, making provision for low 
characters as well as noble ones , 2 Bharata himself has a line 
in the description of the Prahasana which lights up its early 
history and its connection with the Vithi. He says at the end 
of the description of the Prahasana — 

Thus the ‘Misra’ variety of the Prahasana helps our inquiry a 
good deal. Thus one line of ideas in the Dasarupa scheme 
revolves round men of the society and the comic . 3 The other 
line is the heroic. We hear in the Natya Sastra of Bharata that 
the first dramas that were staged were a Samavakara, the Asura 
Vijaya 4 or Amrta Mathana 5 and a Dima called Tripuradaha . 6 
These smaller types celebrating the deeds of the Gods, along 
with epic poetry, slowly developed into the Nafaka. Thus the 
two perfected types of the Nataka and the Prakarana were 
achieved. But during the course of their perfection, there was a 

L Perhaps Vithi was so called because it was shown on the high- 
ways as a simple form of entertainment. 

2. Vide Bharata, XX. 48—59 and 105—110. 

3. That some of the earliest specimens of drama were comic and 
satiric is known from the last chapter of the N. S. XXXVI. 31- — 36. 
The Bharatas indulged too much in making fun of the higher castes, 
as a result of which they lost their dignity. The legend curses them to 
become Sndras for ridiculing the Brahmins too much, 

• 4, N. S. I, 59. : ' .. 
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mutual exchange of features for ihe sake of attaining variety of 
interest. Thus the Nataka gave some of its features of nobility 
and dignity to the Prakarana and saved it from being merely a 
play with courtezans etc. The Prakarana gave the Nataka the 
comic relief which it needed. When these two became perfect, 
specimens of these arose more and more. Though Prahasana by 
itself could survive, the VithU could not. The features which 
characterised the two had entered into the greater idea of Nataka 
and Prakarana to perfect them. So it is that we find Bharata 
saying that two of the varieties of the Bharati-Vrtti are the Vithi 
and the Prahasana. 

mw® Tig# cPTf II XXII. 26. 

And by these two, he certainly refers only to the two types 
of dramas called VPhI and Prahasana described in the 
Dasarftpakadhyaya, for, while describing one by one the above- 
given four Angas of the Bharat!, he says that he need not define 
once again the VithI and the Prahasana which have been already 
described in the Dasarupadhyaya. 

mn hssfiw ^ I xxii. 36. 

The writing of VithI is possible even today as a separate 
kind of entertainment, which will look like the performance of a 
modern Vikata-Kavi or the comic genius or that of a ventrilo- 
quist and narrator of jokes and comic short stories. In such a 


1. Few later writers ever knew an instance of Vithi and did not 
know the example they were traditionally citing, as for instance the 
Vakula Vithi which Saradatanaya and Visvanatha cite. Act 1 of the 
Malati-Madhava is called Vakula Vithi, because of the scene of action 
there which is the path running by the side of a Vakuja tree in the 
temple of Kama. Certain dramas have such names for each of their 
acts. This Vakula Vithi (Act I of M. M.) has nothing to do with the 
type of drama called Vithi. But so much is the later writers’ ignorance 
of any old specimen of the dramatic type called Vithi that Jagaddhara, 
Commentator on the M. M. takes Act I of M. M. as a specimen of the 
Vithi and quotes at the end of his commentary on Act I the definition 
of the Vithi type. 1 his is all the more wonderful for Jagaddhara is 
learned in Bharata Sastra and has also himself written a Natya treatise 
called Sangita Sarvasva which he quotes in his commentary on Bhoja’s 
Sarasvati-Kanthabharana and which Rucipati, Raghava Bha$ta and 
others alse quote. 
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case the Vitlu will completely be speech or the Bharati-Vrtti, 
even as the type called Bhana is. Even in Prahasana, which 
type abounds in exchange of comic speech, there is much of the 
Bharati. Besides this significance, another historical significance 
in Bharata mentioning the VithI and the Prahasana as two types 
of the Bharati is the fact that those two in some imperfect form 
were the earliest types of dramatic performances with speech 
as their distinguishing mark. 

When we come to later works we find that the Bharati is 
said to be the Vrlti of the Prastavana and not of the drama 
proper. The Inducement, the mentioning of the names of the 
poet and his drama, the extolling of the merits of the actors — 
these forming part of the Prastavana are merely giving informa- 
tion for inducement and as such are attended by little action, 
whereby they can be called the Bharati-Vrtti. But one must 
understand that Bharati as speech cannot be restricted to the 
Prastavana only but, as Saradatanaya says, is present everywhere. 
Singabhupala says that Bharati is not defined along with others 
and as being an Anga of the Prastavana shall be described 
along with it. 

‘srccir^rcwic^ W |’ r. a. s. i. 26 i. 

Dhanika says that in drama proper the Vrttis are only 
three and that the Bharati pertains only to the Prologue. 

& m #TT | WRcflT U 5Kfj%: 3n§^T[^lff j 

en^IT | ? 

Dhananjaya says while describing the Prastavana. 

*?Rcft iraRisraa; I r. 111.4 

But this restriction of the Bharati to the Prologue is mean- 
ingless. It is due to a misunderstanding of Bharata who says 
that the Prarocana and the Amukha forming the Prologue are 
two kinds of Bharati. This can be granted being intelligible 
as we have shown above. An explanation of that idea found 
in all later writers that Bharati is only the Vrtti of the Prologue 
can be had by an enquiry in another direction. The dictum 
becomes intelligible when we take it as referring to that stage 
of the history of drama represented by mere action or dumb 
puppet show not attended by either explanatory speech or song. 
The presentation of a perfectly well-known story without words 
was, in all likelihood, present. There, as regards the play itself the 
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Vrttis are only three. The Bharat! cannot appear within the 
play proper but it can be present in the prayer, inducement 
and introductory speech announcing the name of the play etc., 
by the Sutradhara. But in a fully developed drama there is no 
place devoid of Bharati; neither the Prologue nor the play itself 
can exist without it. 

We gave above an explanation of the other two Angas of 
Bharat! also, viz., the Vithi and the Prahasana. Another explana- 
tion seems possible. Though Bharata, while mentioning as 
Bharatyangas the SRRdI, and SFPPbtj does not 

mention the latter two as also forming part of the Prologue, 
later writers have taken Vithi at least as part of the Prastavana. 
Singabhupala says that Prologue is of two kinds, Prastavana and 
Sthapana, that the former has only a few of the thirteen Vithy- 
angas while the latter has a larger number of them and that the 
Angas of Vithi pertaining to the tvpe of drama of that name 
pertain also to the Prologue. See Sis. 157-160 and also Si. 162. 
Chap. III. R. A. S. 

It is not known why of the two Vithi and Prahasana, the 
former alone is taken as forming part of the Prologue. Examin- 
ing Bharata's texts themselves on Purvaranga and Prastavana 
we find that two of the thirteen Angas of Vithi are taken in 
the Prologue as Angas of the Amukha which is itself the second 
Anga of Bharati. Those two are Udghatvaka and Avagalita. 1 
In chapter five we find Bharata mentioning that the first Anga of 
the Prologue after the Raiiga-dvara is Trigata 2 (i.e.) the appear- 
ance of three persons on the stage, the Sutradhara, the Vidusaka 
and the Pariparsvaka, and the talk amongst them. Next comes 
the Prarocana and then the Amukha which, among its five 
Angas, has two that are Vithyangas. Now this Trigata which 
begins the Bharati-Vrtti is also a Vithyanga and it is given so by 
Bharata in his description of the Vithi and its Angas. 3 Now how 
did these aspects of Vithi get into the Prologue of a drama ? 
It seems that when drama became perfect in the lypes 
Najaka and Prakarana, the features of all the other minor 
varieties which were their predecessors disappeared into those two. 
Thus in the very body of the play, Najaka or Prakarana the 

1. Vide N. S. KKII. 30 and 31. 

2. Vide N. S- V. SI. 29. 

3. Vide N. S. KK. 119 and 132. . 
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Prahasana got in through the Vidusaka and through such other 
ways. So also did aspects of Vlthi get into the play itself. 
Adhibala, the seventh Vlthyahga is found also as the eighth Aftga 
of the Garbha-Sandhi.i Leaving this fact apart, which must be 
considered in a separate paper dealing with the way in which one 
drama may have the features of all the ten types, we must here 
point out how Vithyangas became pait of the Prologue. I think 
that not only did VithI or aspects of it get into the Prologue but 
also Prahasana or aspects of it. We know from chapter four of 
Bharata that originally the Purvaranga and the Prastavana were 
very simple, Suddha and this Siva did not relish much. He 
passed the Karanas of his dance through Tandu to Bharata and 
his troupe of actors so that the Prologue might be highly beauti- 
fied or made a Similarly perhaps a Prologue which 

plainly and in a matter-of-fact prosaic manner briefly announced 
or introduced the drama it was felt to be rather wanting in stri • 
kingness or beauty — Vaicitrya — to make for which deficiency 
the comic was introduced. 3 The Vlthi and Prahasana are 
comic and some of their comic elements were grafted on to 
produce Vaicitrya on the side of the Bharatl-Vrtti in the Purva- 
ranga. The Vidusaka mentioned in the Prastavana stands as the 
representative of the Prahasana while the three Vlthyangas, 
Trigata, Udghatyaka and Avagalita represent the VithI in the 
Prastavana. Probably the very minor variety of VithI, as also 
the old Prahasana related to the VithI were first gone through 
before the drama began, thus giving in effect three dramas. The 
Vidusaka and the three Vilhyahgas, in that case, will be the 
remnants of two preliminary plays which slowly dwindled and 
dropped away. 

Now to a consideration of Bharata’s definition of the 
Bharatl-Vrtti which is thus given : 

SIT WT^5n*R[ I 

srpn m JTFT fl%: (j xxn - 25 - 

1. Vide D. R. L 40, p. 23 -- 

2. Vide N. S. IV, Sis 13-18. 

3. The music of the Prologue, the dances etc. of the Citra- 
purva-ranga are all intended to infect the spectator’s mind and create in 
him the proper receptive aesthetic mood, the absence of which, as 
pointed out by Abhinava, is a bar to Rasa-Realisation. See p. 282 
Gaek, ed ru 
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It is first emphasised that the Bharat! is speech. It is called 
‘ the mood which has mostly speech ' (i.e,) 

because one cannot avoid even while speaking the physical 
accompaniments and because the naming rests on the 

principle of or prominence. Why does Bharata then 

call it ? Is not the speech of women also Bharat! ? 

Why should he consistently follow this up and say further that 

Bharat! is and ? Is not Prakrt also speech 

and hence Bharat! ? Two explanations are possible. Naturally 
women talk little and show their emotions mostly by the 
Satlvikabhinaya (i.e.) by the Sattvati- Vrtti. They therefore have 
less of the Bharat! in which man freely indulges. Thus on 
seeing the Nayika, the Nayaka bursts into a series of verses 
on her beauty. So it is perhaps that Bharata says that Bharat! 
is pre-eminently the Vrtti of men and of Sanskrit speech. 
Another explanation is this: We know from chapter one of 
the Natya-Sastra that Kaisiki was only of a later origin which 
means that historically we had at first only male actors. They 
recited or spoke in Sanskrit. The definition of Bharat! in Bharata 
refers to that stage. In later times, in a perfect drama, there is 
Bharat! everywhere and there is as little meaning in restricting it 
to males and Sanskrit as in restricting it to the Prologue. 
Bharat! is and must be taken as that Vrtti of speech — 
Bharat! also meaning speech — wherever it may be. It is 
in accordance with this that in the story of the Vedic origin of 
the Vrttis, Bharata derives the Bharat! from the Rg-Veda for that 

Veda, as is said in chapter one is the Veda which produced 'THST 
(i.e.) the Vacika.1 

(To be Continued.) 


1. The bit in the above definition of the 

Bharat! in Bharata’s text shows that Bharata also suggests the deriva- 
tion of Bharatf from the word 1 Bharata * meaning actors, the histori- 
cal significance of which was explained above, while considering this 
same derivation as recorded by SSradHtanaya and Singabhnpala. 
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A somewhat similar classification is also found in Rg-veda 
Pratisakhya and Sukla Yajur-veda Pratisakhya: *— 

Namakhyatam upasargo nipatascatvari ahuh pada jaiani 

mbdah' (R.V.P. 12.5.) 

Ndmakhyatopasarganipaiah (S.Y.V.P. 8,44). 

It would become apparent from what follows in this section that 
Tolkappiyanar had perhaps this classification of Nirukta and 
Pratisakhyas for his model and introduced slight variations. 
While the first two of the four classes, viz., n&ma=peyar-c-col, 
dkhyata =vinai-c-col are kept intact, the third and the fourth 
classes were grouped into one, viz., itai-c-col and a new fourth 
class, uri-c-col, was introduced for the sake of consistency with 
the Sanskritic model. 

3.21. Peyar: 3.211. Definition: Tolkappiyanar has not 
clearly defined what peyar is. But from the list of peyar given 
by him in Peyar-iyal, the 5th section of the second Chapter of 
Tolkappiyam, it seems to me that peyar is a word denoting a 
person or an object. This agrees with the definition of nama 
given in Rg-veda Pratisakhya as ‘ sattvabhidhayakam nama ’ 
(R.V.P. 12.8) where sattva evidently means dravya or object, 
cf. saliva . . . sabdah astyeva dravyapadarthakah: 

(M.B. i. 341.2). Hence Tolkappiyanar does not seem to include 
abstract nouns under peyar. His statement that peyar does not 
denote time except when it is a verbal noun,i that it fakesa finite 


1. Peyar-nilai^k ki\avt kMan tUtyru 

Tolifylai y-ottu m* ortfalah katai-y-i. (Tol. Col. 70.) 
VI— 48 
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verb after it and 1 that the case suffixes are added after it 2 simply 
explains peyar; it does not define it as interpreted by commenta- 
tors. 

Nannuiar and later grammarians have, like the above- 
mentioned commentators, adopted this as its definition 3 and 
hence have included numerals 4 and abstract nouns also under 
peyar , 5 though they sometimes use the word namam itself in 
place of peyar A in Tamil, peyar denotes nouns, pronouns and 
numerals . 7 

1 . Porunmai cuital viyankola varutal 

V ifyai-fiilai y-uraittal vind-v-ir kerral 
Panpu-kola varutal peyar -kola varutal en 
R-anri y-anaiilum peyar-p-paya nilai-y-e. (ibid. 66.) 

2. Kuriya m urai-y-i n-urupu-nilai tinyd 
T-iru-peyar-k k-dku m-iyarkaiya v-enpa* (ibid* 69.) 

3. Itukuri Parana rnarapo t-dkkan 
Totarntu tolil-ala kdlan tdrrd 

V errumai-k-k-i taft-dy-t tinai-pd l-itat-i-onru 
Mrpavum potu-v-u m-avana peyar e- (Na. 275.) 

4. Find-c-cut t-utanum veru m-dmporu\ 

Ati y-urutu-c cut tana i y-dytam 

Oftfityen n-innana v-o^ra® peyar £. (ibid. 279.) 

Mun^a r-a-v-v-otu varuvai ya-v-v-um 

Cu\\tru va-v-v-un kal-\-iru moliyum 

0<§ra l-ennu m-ul\a v-illa 

Falla cilia v-u\a-v-ila pala-cila 

Iyynavum palavin peyar-d kum-m-e . (ibid. 280.) 

5. Finaiyin peyar e patarkkai vinaiydl 
Anaiyum peyar e y-antu m-dkurn . (ibid. 286.) 

Pal-vakai-p panpum pakar-peya r-dki 
Oru-kunam pala-kunan taluvi-p payar-vinai 
Oruvd ceyyutku uriyana unccoL (ibid. 442.) 

6. Patarkkai vinai-murru unman kurippu 
Perappatun tinai-pd l-atyaittu m-enai 

Itattavar rorumai pafymai-p pale, (ibid, 265) and (l. V. 167.) 

7. It is clear from the expression ' ennu-k-kuri-p-peyar l in 
Falla pala-cila v-ennum peyarum 

Ul\a v-illa v-ennum peyarum 
Vinai-p-peyar-k ki[aviyum panpu-kola peyarum 
Inaittena-k kilakku m-ennu-k-kurip peyarum 
Oppiftdkiya peyar-nilai-y-ula ppa\a 
A-p-pd l-onpatu m-avarr d r-ayffla. (Tol. Col. 168.) 
that the words irantu etc., are nouns according to Tolkappiya^ar 
only when they respectively mean one object, two objects* etc. 
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3.212: Classification: 3.2121. Peyar is classified under 
three heads : — (1) Uyartinai or high caste (2) a^rinai or caste- 
less and (3) vtravu-UUnai or caste common to both. Tolkap- 
piyanar defines uyartinai as words denoting human beings, and 
a&rinai as words denoting objects other than human beings 1 2 3 . 
,He includes words denoting gods under uyartinai 2 The 
author of the Neminatam includes narakar also under uyartinai 3 
He is followed by Nannular. 4 The author of Ilakkanavijakkam 
repeats what is said by Tolkappiyanar 5 . 

3.2122. Uyartinai is divided into three pals, viz.,. dnpdU 
penpal and palarpdL Anpdl is that which denotes a male, 
penpal, a female and palarpal, more than one male or female. 
Similarly a&rinai is divided into two pals, viz., onranpdl and 
palavinpdl. Onranpdl is that which denotes one animal other 
than a human being, or a lifeless object and palavinpdl is that 
which denotes more than one of them. Hence it is evident that 
gender and number are not taken as separate entities in Tamil 
language, and that the pal or the gender and number in Tamil 
nouns are determined more from their meaning than from their 
ending , though it is generally stated that the ending n 6 denotes 


1. Uyartinai y-enmanar makkat cutte 
A&rinai ynma^dr r-avarala pirave 
A-y-irutinaiyi n-icaikkumana colie . (Tol. Col. 1.) 

2. Penmai cut\iya v-uyartinai maruhkin 

Anmai tirinta peyar-nilai-k kilaviyum\ 

Teyvan cultiya peyar-nilai-k kilaviyum 
I-v-v-ena v-ariyum-an tan-tamak kilave 
Uyartinai maruhkir pdl-pirin tdcaikkum . (ibid. 4.) 

3. Err a tinai~y-irantum pdl-aintu m-el-valuvum 

Verrumai y cttu-n tokai-y-dru-mdrrariya 
Munritamuh kalahkan munru m-iranti-tattdr 
R&nra v-uraippatan col. (N, N. Col. 2.) 

4. Makkal tevar naraka r -uyartinai 

Marruyi r-ul\avu m-illavu m-a&'finai, (Na. 261.) 

5. Uyartinai y-enmandr ma'kka% cuiU 

A&rinai y-ei$ma%dr r-avarala pirat'd. (L V. 162.) 
Teyvamum pdtum-d m-a-v-v-iru pakutiyum 
J-v-v-ena v-ariyum-an tan-tamak k-ilavd 
Uyartinai mar rink if pdl-pirin t-icaikkum. (I. V. 165.) 

6. Na&M y-dtnu v-ari-c§l, (Tol. CoL 5.) 
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masculine singular, 1 l, feminine singular, r, mar 2 epicene plural, 
in 3 neuter 4 singular and a 5 neuter plural Though the word 
pen-makan ends in n, it is feminine singular; though makkal ends 
in it is epicene plural; though dl ends in l t it is common 
gender singular, and so on. 

3.213. Declension: 3.2131. General points in Declension: 
3.21311. Case: There are, in Tamil, 8 cases. The cases from 
the accusative to the locative were, it seems to me, named after 
their suffixes by the Tamil grammarians who lived before 
Tolkappiyanar, as ai-verrumai > 6 otu-verrumai, ku-verntmai, 
in-verrumai, atu-virrumai , and kan-verriimai; 1 but the vocative 
was called vili-verrumai from the sense which it conveyed, and 
the nominative, peyar-verntmai . Tolkappiyanar, though he adopt- 
ed the name vili-verrumai and peyar-verru ma i for the vocative, 
and the nominative cases respectively, began to name the cases 
from the accusative to the locative as irantdm verrumai, munram 
vdrrumai, ndnkdtn verrumai, aintam verrumai , dram verrumai , 
and el dm verrumai. This he did, perhaps cn the model of 
Sanskrit grammarians like Panin i and his predecessors who 
called them dvittyd, iriiyd, cainriht, pancann , sasthi and 

1 . La&ka n-orrZ makatuu v-ari-col. (ibid. 6.) 

2. Raookd n orrum pakara v-irutiyum 

Mdrai-k kilavi yumtlappata mufgrum 

Nlra-t tdnrum palar-ari eolle . (ibid. 7.) 

3. Onrari kilavi ta-ra-ia v-vrnta 

Kunriya lukara-t t-iguti y-dkum , (ibid. 8.) 

4. It is to be understood that the words masculine singular , 
feminine singular and neuter singular f gender, da mat at all correspond 
to anpdl and onranpdl , since the classification of pal and that of gender 
are entirely on different bases; but for want of better terms they are used 
here to denote them. 

5. A d va-ena varuu m-iruti 

A-p-pdn munre pala-v-ari eolle. (Tol. Col. 9.) 

6. The Tamil word verrumai seems to be the translation of the 
Sanskrit word vibhakti. 

7. Iranfd kuvate 

Ai-y-ena-p peyariya ylrrumai-k ki\avi . .... .(Tol Col. 71.) 

Munrd kuvatt 

Otu~e$a*p peyariya verrumai-k kilavi . (ibid. 73.) 

Adnkd kuvate 

Ku ena-p peyariya verrumai-k hi\ari. .... .(ibid. 75.) 

Aint&kumte - ; ~ 
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saptmm 1 respectively. The na*me vili-verrumai corresponds in 
sense to sqmbuddhi, the name given by the early Sanskrit 
grammarians to the vocative singular. Tolkappiyanar did not 
change the names of peyar-verrumai and vili-verrumai perhaps 
because they were not represented by suffixes. On the other 
hand, Nannular began to call vili-verrumai, eitam-virru mai, 2 
and in modern times peyar-vermmai also is called • muial- 
verrumaL 

3.21312. Number; Tolkappiyanar and all the later gram- 
marians have mentioned only two numbers, singular and plural. 
The plural suffixes may be used, according to them, to denote 
honorific singular. 3 Dr. Caldwell seems to think that ndm is a 
species of dual 4 and denotes the speaker and the person spoken 
to. But it is found used with reference to not only the speaker 
and the person spoken to, but also a third person or persons 
standing near them. Hence there does not seem to be adequate 
justification for treating ndm as a species of dual. 

3.21313. Points of difference in Declension between Tamil 
and Sanskrit : There are four important points to be noted in the 

In-na-p peyariya vtrrumai-kilavi . .... .(ibid. 77.) 

Ard kuvatl 

Afu-v-ena-p peyariya verrumai-k kilavi. (ibid. 79.) 

Eld kuvate 

Kan-n-e^a-p peyariya vefrtmaTk kilavi. . . .(ibid. 81.) 

1. Karmani dviti yd (P. A. 2, 3, 20 
Kartr-karanay &s trfiyd (ibid. 18.) 

Caturthl sampraddne (ibid. 13.) 

Apdddne pane amt (ibid. 28.) 

S'asthi sesd. (ibid- 50.) 

Saptam ydhikarane ca. (ibid. 36.) 

2. E\\a n-urupe y-eytu-peya nrri% 

Ttripu K unral mikuia l-iyalpayal 
Tiripu m-dm porul patarkkai y-drai-t 
Tarymuka m-dka*t ta^-alai-p patuve. (Na. 3030 

3. lyarpeyar munna r-drai k kilavi 

Palar-k-k-uri y-eluttin ziriai-yotu varum e, (Tol. Col. 270.) 
Qruva^orutti-y-on mn-cirappMfu paUdr-palavai-k 
Karutu-muraiyir kalapparia-vtrruMai kdn-wtttal-cu 
Maruvum-ar-ararkal drkal-kal war-mut al-verrumatyin 
Uruvam-vili-v$r timai-y-&l itfenk u mura-pperumt. (V. V. 2.) 

4. C. D. G. pp. 222, 223 : — Two plurals of the pronoun of the 
first person, one of which includes the party' addressed as well as the 
party of speaker, and which may therefore be considered as a species of 
dual etc. 
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declension of nouns and pronouns in Tamil where it differs from 
Sanskrit. 

(1) One suffix in Tamil denotes both gender and number, 
(except the suffix kal added to uyartmai nouns in medieval and 
modern periods which denotes number alone) and another, case; 
while m Sanskrit, one pratyaya denotes gender and another both 
number and case. 

(2) Tamil has no dual number, while Sanskrit has. 

(3) The suffixes of the second, third and seventh cases are 

added, in Tamil, to the nominative case form and not to the base 
as in Sanskrit , . 

(4) Cariyai or flexion a! increments are added in Tamil 
between the noun and the case- suffixes. They are not ordinarily 
recognisable in Sanskrit except <n’ which is inserted between 
the stems ending in a vowel and the genitive plural suffix and the 
instrumental singular suffix, through analogy with the corre- 
sponding cases of stems ending in n. (e.g. Rama* n-dm, Hari-n- 
dm, Marina through analogy with dtman-am , gunin-dm and 
gunind ). 

On the other hand, in the graded declensions in Sanskrit, 
stems exhibit different grades of vowel-variation. Such vowel- 
variations are not generally found in Tamil except to same extent 
in the declension of pronouns, (e. g. ndm, nammai; tan , iannai, 
etc.) 

3.2132. Case-suffixes: 3.21321. Case-suffixes from the first 
to the seventh are the following: 

Ancient period. Medieval Period. 1 
1st Case No suffix No suffix 

2nd case ai ai 

3rd case otu (an also) 2 otu , otu , dl f dn 

4th case ku ku 

5th case in in, il 


1. In the medieval period, since what is stated by the author of 
VIracoliyam is entirely different from that of others, I have not men- 
tioned it here but in 3.21324. 

2. Tolkappiya^&r has mentioned 'an* in 
Kuai an-ena varuu m-ifuti 

A-v-v-otvt> civanun ceyyu l-u \\ §. (ToL Col. 108.) 
though. he has not stated that it denotes third case. ' * • V 


Modern Period. 
No suffix 
ai 

otu , din, dl 9 an 
ku 

in, il 

inum (Beschi) 
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6th case aiu (if the fol- aiu, atu, (if the fol- atu, dtu 
lowing word is lowing noun is 
a&rinai) singular) 

ku (if the following 

word is uyartinai) a (if the fol- a 
lowing noun 
is plural) 

7th case kan HI, kan, kal, katai, kan, kal , katai, 

etc. etc. 

3.21322. Vocative case: 'There is generally no special 
suffix to denote vocative case. If the person addressed is very 
near the speaker, the nominative case form itself is used if the 
word ends in a vowel or an. If the person addressed is at a 
great distance from the speaker the quantity of the last vowel 
of the word is increased, (e.g. nampii , makkaal , etc. ToL Col. 
152.) This is quite similar to the practice recorded In Panini’s 
statement ‘durdddhute ca’ (P. A. 8.2.24.). If the person address- 
ed is neither very near to, nor at a distance from, the speaker, the 
following changes take place: — 

(1) If the noun ends in i, i is lengthened to t. e.g. 

natnpi . 

(2) If it ends in ai, ai is changed to ay; e.g. nankdy , 
anjtdy; but in words of relationship like annai , ai is also 
changed to d. e.g. anna . 

(3) If it ends in o or u, e is added at the end. e. g. 
kd-v-e, Uvu-v-e, etc. 

(4) If it ends in n like cdlan, n is dropped if the person 
spoken to is near the speaker (cola), and a is also lengthened if 
he is a little away from him (cold)) if it is a verbal noun like 
vantdn or noun derived from a word denoting quality like 
kariyan, n is changed to y; if n is preceded by a, like ceramdn , 
there is no change; if it denotes relationship as makan, e is 
added at the end. 

(5) If it ends in r preceded by a or d, a ox d is changed 
to f. (e.g. kuttar — k&itlr , pdrppdr — pdrppir; cf. cennd-p-pulavir 
(oh. poets of refined speech) (P.N. 140, 2); if it is a verbal noun 


1. Kan- kdl katai-itai talai-vdy ticai-vayin 
Mun-cdr valam i\am mel ktl putai-mutal 
Fin-pdtU ulai-vali uU-nli 

Ul-akam puram-il ita-p-poru \-urupl (Na. 302.) 
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or one derived from a word denoting quality, a or a is changed 
to i and e is added at the end. (e.g. vantar-vantlre; kariydr - 
kariylre.) 

(6) If it ends in l or l, the preceding vowel is generally 
lengthened. E. g. kuricil - kartell; makkal - makkdl. This is 
similar to Panini’s statement ‘vdkyasya teh pluta uddttah’ (P. A, 
8.2.82.) If it ends in l and is a verbal noun or a noun derived 
from a word denoting quality and if it is proceded by a, l 
is changed to y (e.g., ninrdl-ninrdy ; kariyal - kariyay). If it ends 
in l and denotes relationship, e is added at the end (e. g. makal - 
tnakale). 

(7) If nouns denoting a&rinai have to be used in the 
vocative case, e is invariably added at the end. (e.g. puli-y-e, 
etc.) 

The nouns ending in other letters have the same form in the 
vocative, as in the nominative case. 

As regards the formation of the vocative case there is practi- 
cally very little difference in all the three periods — ancient, 
medieval and moderni. 

3.21323. Special points regarding certain case suffixes 
mentioned above : — In an attempt to give an historical exposition 
of grammatical theories in Tamil, the following points regarding 
certain cases deserve special notice. 

3.213231. 7th-case suffix '. — As regards the 7th case-suffix 
in the ancient period, Tolkappiyanar gives two sutras (Tol. Col. 
81 and 82), the latter of which is the following: — 

Kan-kal puram-aka m-ul-l-ulai kll-mel 

Pin-cd r-ayal-putai tevakai y-enaa 

Mun-n-itai katai-talai valarn-ita m-enda 

Anna piravu m-atan-pdla v-enmandr. (Tol. Col. 82). 

This stanza is interpreted by Ilampuranar and Naccinark- 
kiniyar to denote the suffixes which may come in the place of 
kan, the 7th case-suffix; but Cenavaraiyar interprets it to denote 
the different meanings of kan, the seventh case-suffix. Nannular 
and all the later grammarians agree with Ilampuranar. But the 
arguments set forth against it by Cenavaraiyar under the same 
sutra appear to be convincing and my discussion in detail on the 
same is found in pages 94 to 96 of my Collatikara-k-kurippu 

1. The above points are mentioned in vi\imarapu of Tolkappi- 
yam, and sutras 304 to 314 of Nann.31. 
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which is being published in parts in Sen-tamil of the Madura Tamil 
Sangam One or two of the most important points may be men- 
tioned here. If the latter sutra makes mention of suffixes, the 
suffix kan which finds a place in the sutra 
Eld kuvate 

Kan-n-ena-p peyariya verru ma i-kkilavi 
Vinai-cey y-itatti nilaltir kalattin 
Anai-vakai-k kurippir ronru m-atiwe. 

(Tol. Col. 81.) 

need not be repeated here; tevakai which is found in this sutra is 
taken by all the commentators not as a case-suffix but as the 
meaning of the case-suffix kan; if akam be taken as a suffix, the 
cariyai attu that is found in the expression ‘ urakattiruntan ' (he 
was in the village) would be quite out of place, since the cariyai 
can come only between a noun and a case suffix and not between 
a noun followed by a case-suffix and a verb. 

3.213232. 6th Case-suffixes : — As regards the sixth case- 
suffixes, it deserves to be noted that Tolkappiyanar says that it 
is ku if it is followed by an uyartinai nouni and a in in other 
places; and Nannular does not make any mention of ku and 
proceeds to make a new point by observing that ‘ atii ’ and ‘atu’ 
are used if the following noun is singular, and ‘a’ is used if it 
is plural. It seems strange here that the same element ‘atu’ 
affixed to nouns or pronouns denotes the gender of the noun 
which they qualify according to Tolkappiyanar and its number 
according to Nannular. It seems to me that the latter has 
stated so since numerous expressions like ‘ninna kanniyum (even 
thy garlands) (P. N. 45.3.), avara kapputaiya kayam (their pro- 
tected wells) (P.N. 15.9.), ematu ucciydre (T. 21.1 to 7)’ were 
found used before his time. I venture to suggest the following 
reason for such a usage: — We see that, in expressions like ‘kai 
enatii’ (hand is mine) and ‘kaikal cna’ (hands are mine), the 
suffixes atu and a denote respectively singular and plural, Here 
til and a are regular since they are the verbal terminations denot- 
ing onranpdl and palavinpal; but when expressions like ‘enatii 
kai’ (my hand) and ‘enatii kaikal’ (my hands) where atu at the 
end of enatii is not a verb at termination} but the sixth case-suffix , 

1. Here I have followed the commentary of Ilampuranar on the 
sutra. 

Atu-v-en verfumai y-uyartinai-t tokai-vayiri 

Atu-v-e n-urupii-keta-k kukaram varum e. (Tol. Col. 94.) 

VI— 49 ' 
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were used, it may have been wrongly understood that aiu in 
both enatii kai and kai enatu was the same sixth case-suffix . This 
may have led to the feeling that aiu in s enaiu kaikaV should be 
treated as a mistake and changed to ‘ena kaikaV on the analogy 
of Baikal ena\ Or expressions like pokd iama (K. 376) may 
have led to it. Here iama which, in its origin is a plural 
appellative verb formed by adding a to tarn is found used as a 
participal noun and means one's own objects . Thus expressions 
like Hama porulkaV in the sense of objects which are one's own 
may have come into vogue. In such instances a of iama may 
have been mistaken for the sixth case-suffix added to words 
accompanied by plural nouns , 

The following examples clearly support Tolkappiyanar's view 
that the noun or pronoun having the suffix l atu’ may be 
accompanied by a neuter noun irrespective of its being singular 
or plural. 

Ninatiru tiru-v-ati (Your two feet). (Cilap. 24, p. 518, 

2nd edn.) 

Iraivanatii atiyinai (God's two feet). (T. 127.5.) 

Unaiu atiyar manattayo (Are you of the minds of your 

devotees). (P.T. 150.7.) 

N.B . — Here ati and manam are neuter plurals. 

3.213233. Fifth case-suffix HI ': — Tolkappiyanar recog- 
nises Hn* as the fifth case-suffix, whereas HI’ has taken its place 
in VIracoliyam and is found used along with Hn' in Nannul and 
other later works. No attempt appears to have so far been 
made to discover the process by which Tolkappiyanar's Hn’ may 
have been metamorphosed into HI’ at the hands of the author of 
VIracoliyam. 

For this I would suggest the following solution: Consider the 
following equations: - 

kol 4- nanmai— konanmai 
kon + nanmai = konanmai. 

If we reverse the process, It is easy to see that there are two 
possible legitimate ways of splitting konanmai . This may have 
proved to be a fruitful source of confusion between the final n 
and final/. Perhaps in similar cases of sandhi like aracaninallan 
(aracanin + nallan or aracanil + nallan ), a bias may have been 
developed in favour of the latter alternative aracanil + nallan. 
Thus HI' may have come to usurp the place of Hn' as the suffix of 
fifth case. 
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3.213234. Third case-suffix ‘al’: — Tolkappiyanar’s ‘an’ used 
as an instrumental suffixi perhaps underwent the same vicis- 
situde as in, the fifth case-suffix, and came to be replaced by dl 
(the third case-suffix) in Viracoliyam. It is found used along 
with an in Nannul and other later works. 

3.21324. The author of Viracoliyam adopts a different 
plan for explaining case forms. As has already been said, he 
adopted Panini’s definition of padam and combines both the de- 
ment that denotes the number and the element that denotes the 
case as one denoting case and number, since only one pratyaya 
denotes both number and case in Sanskrit. Besides, he says that 
, cu ' is the pratyaya for the first case singular and it is always 
dropped. This is evidently done in close imitation of Panini’s 
Grammar. 1 2 According to him the case-suffixes are the follow- 
ing:— 

Singular: Honorific Singular & Plural: 

1st case cu (dropped afterwards) ar, dr, arkal, drial, kal, mar & 

( cu in the neuter). 

2nd case ai preceded by cu. ai preceded by ar, ar, etc. 

3rd case otu, otu, dl preceded otu, otu, dl preceded by ar, dr , 
by cu, etc. 

4th case kit, poruttu preceded ku, poruttu preceded by ar, 

by cu. dr, etc. 

5th case ninru preceded by kan, ninru preceded by kan, il, etc 
il, etc. preceded by preceded by ar, dr, etc. 

cu. 

6th case utaiydn (anpal) utaiydr, utaiyarkal (palarpal) 

utaiyal (penpal) 

utaiyatu (onranpal) utaiyina (palavinpal) 

(ku preceded by cu when (ku preceded by ar, dr, etc. 
the 6th case becomes when the 6th case becomes 
a kdraka.) a kdraka.) 

case ke, ulai, il, kan and ke, ulai, etc, preceded by ar, 
other words denoting dr, etc. 

place preceded by cu. 

3.213241. The points to be noted here are. — (1) The 
mention of ‘ ar ’ as the pluralising particle of nouns, while <r’ 

1. Ku-ai dn-eya varuu m-iruti 
A-v-v-otu civanun ceyyu l-ulll. (ibid. 108.) 

2. The author of PirayokavivSkam follows him in this point. Cf. 
orupeyarccollena cupp'eri mnkurn. (P. V. 37. Comm.) 
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alone is said to be so by Tolkappiyanar. It is shown in my 
article on cuttelutUa that a of ar is only a demonstrative root 
and has nothing to do with the plural number. 

(2) The mention of the forms arkal and arkal; these are 
evidently cases of double plurals not sanctioned by Tolkappiya- 
nar. The latter says that ‘kal’ may be affixed only to neuter 
nouns to denote plural number as mdtukal (bulls), but that too 
was not absolutely necessary. According to him and even the 
later grammarians, we may say mdlu vantana (bulls came). 
Hence it is very likely that kal which was originally added only 
to denote palavin pal, may have been used through analogy to 
denote palarpal, (e.g. nonpi-kal (M.M. 3.75); vaatkkal (T. 42.5) 
and then it may have been added to plural forms both in palar- 
pal and palavin pal. Then it seems to me that it was further 
extended through analogy to verbs also. 

Examples of these double plurals and the use of kal after 
uyartinai nouns are found in very few instances in Cilappatikaram 
(e.g. pentirkal Cilap. 469.4) and in plenty in works of Saiva and 
Vaisnava literature and certain other works belonging to the 
period from 6th to 9th century A.D. and in the inscriptions of the 
later period. 

Pattarkal payilavaittar (the temple purohits made them 

learn) (T. 27.2.) 

Ivai patum tavamutaiy arkal (they have the fortune of 

singing these) (P.T. 96.10.) 

Envakai vacukkalotu (with eight kinds of Vasus). 

(T. 42.5.) 

Sendpatikal. (S. I. I. iii, iv, 133.) 

It is worthy of note that such a use of kal is not at all found 
in the earlier works of the Sangam period like Purananuru, 
Patirruppattu, etc. 

In this connection I may say that, so far as Tamil is concern- 
ed, I do not agree with M. J. Vinson who thinks that the general 
plural sign in Dravidian is gal or kal and r another form of plural 
is of relatively modern origin 1 2 . The reasons set forth below sup- 
port my view on this point: — (1) According to Tolkappiyanar 
there may have been a period when ‘r’ was used and ‘kal’ was not. 


1. J.O. R. Vol.i, p. 4. 

2. J. A. Dixeme Serie Tome 17, Le Pluriel Primitif en-M. 
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(2) In words like aracarkal (kings), kal does not displace, r 
but is added only after it. 

(3) ‘R’ is found in the verbal forms as a plural element in 
Tamil, Telugu and Canarese from the ancient times, and kal is 
not found as such in Canarese and Telugu even now. (e.g. Tel. 
cesiri : Kan. gey dir.) 

(4) ‘R’ may have been a plural element common to both the 
Dravidian and Indo-European languages since ‘r’ is found in 
Sanskrit lebhire. 

It may be useful to observe in this connection that the 
practice of supporting the view that Tamil is a language of the 
suffix agglutinating type, by illustrations involving the suffix kal 
( palanai , palankalai) may easily be called into question, in view 
of the fact, that, according to Tolkappiyanar, there may have 
been a period in the history of Tamil when forms like palanai 
were used both in onranpal and palavinpal and forms like 
aracarai were used to denote palarpal. 

3.213242. Forms having Qtn as the third case-suffix are 
rare in the works of Sangam period, but in later works they occur 
more frequently than the forms with otu. 

Malar magalodu (with Laksmi). (I. A. Vol. 22, p. 70-M. 

M. P.) 

Kol-kalirrodum (even with war-bulls). Do. 

Muni tan umaiyotu muyanki (Siva having been in the 
company of Parvati). fT. 11 0. 5.) 

Anru ayarkula-k-kotiyotu (on that day with (Krsna) the 
banner of the families of shepherds). (P. T. 37.1.) 

3.2113243. The sixth case-suffixes mentioned by the 
author of Viracdliyam are utaiydn, etc., and his commentator 
gives ivan korranutaiyan, ival korranutaiyal etc. as examples for 
the same. But korranutaiyan, korranataiyal, etc. are only appel- 
lative verbs, and hence they cannot be words of the sixth case. 
He might have given utaiya as a sixth case-suffix for which he 
had many examples from the literature and inscriptions which 
were in existence in his time. The following are some of them: 

Ceytavanutaiya — tevikku (T. 106.3.) 

Mun-cirai-c-cavaiyarutaiya (T. A. S. i. H. O. P. 5.) 

Paviliya caranaitarutaiya (Ibid, p, 8.) 

3.21325. It will be interesting to note here that the 
practice of attributing case values to certain words became widely 
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prevalent in the medieval and modern periods though it was not 
entirely unknown in early Sangam works. For instance, kdl, iicai 
kontu etc., were occasionally used in the place of the seventh case- 
suffix in early Sangam works, poruttu in the place of the fourth 
and kontu in the place of the third (e.g.) 

Urkkdl nivanta (Ka. T. i. 334, 1.) 

Tenricai yaay kuti-y-inrayin (P. N. 132.) 

1 Uttar poruttu (K. 784.) 

Oru-kanai kontu mu-v-eiyal utarri (P. N. 55.) 

There are numerous such instances in the works of later 
period and in colloquial speech, (e.g.) 

utan as third case-suffix — avanutan , ivan v ant an (Colloq.) 

pdrkkilum as 5th case-suffix — ■ amnaippdrkkilum , ivan nallan 

(Colloq.) 

kdttilum Do. avana-k-kattilum ivan nallan 

(Colloq.) 

it am as the 7th case-suffix — uritam irunan (Colloq.) 

itai Do. irnn kanitai (Kampar. A. 232. 28.) 

3.21326. INFLUENCE OF VIRACOLIYAM ON NANNUL 
The author of Nannul follows the author of Viracoliyam in stating 
kal as the pluralising particle of uyartinai nouns also, din and dl 
as suffixes of the 3rd case and il as a suffix of the seventh. But 
it is refreshing to see that Nannular wisely refrained from intro- 
ducing before all case-suffixes in the singular and after neuter 
plural the imaginary *cu' which the author of Viracoliyam, owing 
to his Sanskritic obsession, did not hesitate to adopt. 

3.2133. CLASSIFICATION: Though Tamil grammarians 
include pronouns in a comprehensive class called peyar-c-col which 
comprises nouns also, it seems to me proper to treat here noun 
declension separately from pronominal declension having regard 
to the fact that vowel-gradation which is a prominent feature of 
the latter type of declension is not found in the former. 

3.21331. DECLENSION OF NOUNS : The declension of 
nouns in Tamil is much easier than that in Sanskrit. It is so 
fundamentally different as to form one of the points to show that 
Tamil and Sanskrit belong to entirely different families of lan- 
guages. It may be divided into two classes : (1) declension of a 
uyartinai nouns and (2) that of a&rinai nouns. Uyartinai nouns 
may be classified under two heads : — (a) those that denote their 
Unai by their endings like aracan t vanikan , kariyan , kariyal , etc., 
(6) those that do not denote their Unai by their endings like dtuu t 
makatun , iantai, annai } nankai } makkal , mdniar , etc. 
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(1) a. Anpdl : 

Ancient Period 

Penpal : 

P alar pal: 

1st case kariyan 

kariyal 

kariyar 

2nd case kariyanai 

kariyalai 

kariyarai 

3rd case kariyanotu 

kariyalotu 

kariyar otu 

kariyan an 

kariyaldn 

kariyardn 

4 th case kariyarku 

kariyalukku 

kariyarkku 

5th case kariyanin 

kariyalin 

kariyarin 

6th case kariyaratu 

kariyalatu 

kariyaratu 

kariyarku 

kariyalukku 

kariyarkku 

7th case kariyankan 

kariyalkan 

kariyarkan 

8th case kariydy 

kariyay 

kartyir . 

But makan has for its plural makdr . (e.g. 

kariyire . 
makdr otu- Pattu 

431.253) 

(1) b. (i) 

Anpdl: 

Palarpdl: 

1st case 

tantai 

iantaiyar 

2nd case 

tantaiyai 

iantaiyarai 

3rd case 

tantaiyotu 

tantaiyarotu 


tantaiyan 

iantaiyar an 

Etc. 

Etc. 


. < ii} 

Penpal: 

Palarpdl: 

1st case 

annai 

annaiyar 

2nd case 

annaiyai 

annaiyarai 

3rd case 

annaiyotu 

annaiyarotu 


annaiyan 

annaiyadn 

Etc. 


Etc, 


Rut makal has for its plural makalir in the ancient period 
(e, g. tinai kuru makalir — Pattu. 435.342) and makalir kal also in 
the later periods (e. g, itai-y-ira malirkal Kampar. B. 49.14), 
There are certain nouns which are always plural in number. 
E. g. mdniar , makkal The words dtuu and makatuu , it appears 
to me, were used only in the singular number in the ancient 
period. 


Onranpdh 
1st case d 
2nd case dvinai 
3rd case dvinotu, dvindn 

4th case dvirku 
5th case dvinin 


Palavmpdh 
a dkkal 

dvinai, dkkalai 
dvinotu, dkkalotu 
dvinan, dkkaldn 
dvirku t dkkdlukku 
dvinin f dkkaliu 
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6th case dvinatu dvinatu , dkkalatu 

7th case dvinkan dvinkan, dkkalinkan 

8th case dve awe, dkkale . 

It deserves to be noted here that the cdriyai or flexionel in- 
crement is added between the base of the noun and the case-suffix 
more commonly in the case of a&rinai nouns than in that of 
uyariinai nouns. There is a peculiarity in Tamil that all finite 
forms of verbs like unten untem, tin fir, untan, untdr, untdrkal, 
etc., take case-suffixes after them like the forms untavan , untaval , 
etc., when they are used as participial nouns. Such a usage is not 
found in Sanskrit except that the third person, singular, present 
parasmaipada of verbs is used as a substantive denoting tne cor- 
responding root and declined as such, e, g. saktuh sac at eh (M. B. 
i, 4.12.) which means that the word saktuh is derived from the 
root sac . 

The following may serve as examples for using the finite 
verbs as participal nouns. 

Vempukinrenai (me who am feeling sorry). (T. V. 6.78.) 

Ndyenai-p-porutpatuiiu (having treated with grace me 

who am like a dog). (T. 31.3.) 

Umakke dldyttirikinromiikku (to us who are wandering 
as servants to you alone). (P. T.192.4.) 

Netumdlukku and ceytanai (him who has shown grace 

to Visnu). (T. 217.2.) 

Tevarkalukku a mala intdnai (to him who supplied the 

devas with nectar). (T. 217.2.) 

3.213311. EXAMINATION OF DR . CALDWELL'S 
VIEWS : Dr. Caldwell says that ‘the masculine singular suffix of 
the Tamil is an, an or on. An, the shorter formative is that 
which appears in the demonstrative pronoun avan (a*(v)~an)\i 
He further says that ‘indeed, an and on have evidently been 
formed not from an, but from a-v-an by the spftening of the 
euphonic v and the coalescence of the vowels’. 2 

The first statement that an, an or on is the masculine singu- 
lar suffix falls to the ground from the mention made by Tol- 
kappiyanar that it is only n z that denotes it. It is shown in my 
article on Cutteluttu 4 that a of an is a demonstrative root. 

1. C. D.G. 223. 

2. C. D.G. 225. 

3. NaMd n-orrt y-atuu v-ari-col. (Tol. Col. 5. 

4. J. 0, R. Vol. i, p. 4. 
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As regards the second point that an and on are the corrupted 
forms of avan f it may be stated that ( a } and 4 a! never coalesce into 
a in Tamil, nor can v be softened to u so that a and u may 
become o as in Sanskrit. Besides we would have to explain the 
origin of an in avan. We should be moving in a circle If we 
say that the masculine singular suffix an came from an which 
came from avan, and a van was formed from a and an. An itself 
may be changed to on by making a more a close vowel, in the 
same way as the final a in Sanskrit is pronounced like o by 
Bengalis, 

Similarly it may be said with respect to the feminine singular 
suffix l. 

Dr. Caldwell says ( that every Dravidian noun is naturally 
neuter, or destitute of gender, and it becomes masculine or femi- 
nine solely in virtue of the addition of a masculine or feminine 
suffix'. 1 

In our present state of knowledge, it may not be possible to 
determine conclusively whether inflected forms in Tamil with 
gender and number suffixes arose from certain proethnic Dravi- 
dian vocables in accordance with what Jespersen 2 calls the 
theory of secretion through a process of disentanglement of final 
elements and their adaptation as suffixes; or whether, as Dr, 
Caldwell seems to be inclined to believe, such forms in Tamil 
arose from pro-ethnic Dravidian neuters through the composi- 
tion of certain pronominal elements denoting gender and number. 
However, a careful examination of the oldest available Tamil 
grammar, viz., Tolkappiyam emboldens me to say that so far as 
Tamil, in its earliest period, is concerned, the gender in nouns 
must have been determined mainly by their meanings and not by 
their suffixes . It would be of advantage to bear in mind in this 
connection that Tolkappiyanar plainly says that the suffixes n, l, 
r, etc. need not necessarily be used after nouns to indicate 
gender and number, though they must be invariably used after 
verbs. 3 . 


L C. D.G. 229. 

2, J. L. P. 383. 

3, frutinai maruhki na-im-pa l-ariyu 
Trrinin r-iccfikkum patind r-eluttun 

Torran tame vinai-y-otu varum-e, (Tol. Col. 10.) 

VI—50 
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Dr, Caldwell says that the epicene pluralising particles in 
Tamil are ar, dr, dr; ir, tr 1 2 ; mar , mar 2 and var 3 . 

Since ar, dr, and dr are used in connection with third person 
plurals and ir and tr in connection with second person plurals, 
it is evident thar ( r* alone denotes the epicene plural as is men- 
tioned by Tolkappiyanar. 

As regards ‘var* he says that It is the abbreviated form of 
avar, on the basis of its presence in the word ndlvar . But it 
seems to me that, since v is only an intervocalic element in 
oruvar , iruvar, muvar , aivar, aruvar, it may be said that v in 
ndlvar has crept in through analogy with the above forms; or it 
may have been the corrupted form of mar , since m can change 
to v very easily. 

What is the origin of mar t It is worth investigating whether 
it is made up of the two pluralising particles m and r with a con- 
necting vowel a . M is found to be the pluralising particle in the 
first personal pronoun ndm, yam and in the oblique case base em 
and in the verbal terminations em, em, him, turn, turn and rum 
of the first person plural. I am glad to see that MJ. Vinson 
already suggested this in 1911 in his article La Pluriel Primitif 
em-M-(].A. Dixieme Serie Tome 17). 

Again, Dr. Caldwell says that the verbal terminations mar, 
mar and man dr are not identical with the epicene pluralising 
articles mar and mar , since in verbs m denotes the future tense as 
h or v and hence it may have been the modification of b or v. 
But this cannot be taken as absolutely true since Tolkappiyanar 
has not definitely stated the tense signs, and makes us infer that 
the tense was determined mostly by context. This will be dealt 
with in detail in the section on verbs. 

3.21332. DECLENSION OF PRONOUNS:— Pronouns may 
be divided into (1) Personal Pronouns (2) Demonstrative Pro- 
nouns (2) Reflexive Pronouns (4) Interrogative Pronouns (5) 
Relative Pronouns (6) Pronouns derived from numerals and (7) 
Indefinite Pronouns. 

5.213321. PERSONAL PRONOUNS: — Personal pronouns 
consist of pronouns of the first person and the second person. 
There is no personal pronoun in Tamil for the third person since 


1. C. D. G.239. 

2. C. D. G. 240. 

3* C. D. G, 241. 
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the demonstrative pronoun itself serves its purpose. The declen- 
sion of the first and second personal pronouns in the ancient, 
medieval and modern periods is as follows: — 

3.2133211. FIRST PERSONAL PRONOUN (ANCIENT 


PERIOD). 

Case: 

Singular : 

Plural : 

1st case 

yan 

yam 

ndm 

2nd case 

ennai 

emmai 

nammai 

3rd case 

ennan | j 

f etnman j 

( nammdn 


ennotu 

{ emmotu 

{ nammotu 

4th case 

enakku 

emakku 

namakku 

5th. case 

ennin 

emmin 

nammin 

6th case 

enatu ) j 

i ematu 

namatu 


enakku } j 

l emakku 

namakku 

7th case 

enkan 

enkan 

nankan 


(MEDIEVAL AND MODERN PERIODS) 

1st case yan nan yam , ydnkal ; ndm , nankal 

2nd case ennai cmmai , enkalai ; nammai 

3rd case ennai, ennotu, ennotu emmal, enkalai ; nammai ) 

emmotu , enkalotu; nammotu 
emmotu, enkalotu ; nammotu J 

4th case enakku ( nekkii colloq.) emakku, enkalukku; namakku 
5th case ennin emmin, enkalin; nammin 

6th case enatu (if it is followed ematu, ehkalatu ; namatu (if it is 
by a singular noun) followed by a singular noun) 
ena (if it is followed ema enkala; nama (if it is follow- 
by a plural noun) ed by a plural noun) 

7th case enkan, ennil, etc. enkan, enkalinkan, nankan, etc* 
(The collurupu like poruttu, etc. mentioned by the author of 
VIracoliyam and the later grammarians are also added in all 
periods.) 

YAN NAN : As regards the first person singular nominative 
Tolkappiyanar has mentioned only yan.i The authors of VIra- 
coliyam and N annul and the later grammarians have mentioned 
nan also. They have done so since nan began to be used in 
literature before the time of the author of VIracoliyam. The 
following quotations may serve as examples for the same, nan 
cenrvi ndti (I having approached) (P. T. 128.L); nan dr tunai 


1. Tdn-vd n-ennu m-ayi r4rutiyum 

Mln-mup peyarotum ty%rupd t-ilave . (Tol. E, 193.) 
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kanen (I do dot find any help-mate) (T. V. 25.10.), The form 
nan may have been formed through analogy with nam f the 
nominative case plural. 

Ennotu : As regards ennotu, the third case singular, it is 
evident that it has been formed from ennotu by the lengthening 
of o to d, 

Ena : As regards a in cna as a sixth case-suffix, vide 
3.213232. supra . 

Yam , ydnkal; nam, ndnkal: Tolkappiyanar has mentioned 
only yam and nam A The author of Viracoliyam has mentioned 
in V. V. 9 1 2 that ndm is used as honorific singular and ndnkal 
as plural. Its commentator adds yam to the former and ydnkal 
to the latter. Evidently ydnkal and ndnkal are cases of double 
plurals. It is worth noting that kal can be used only after m 
the piuralising particle, unlike some uyarlinai nouns like vacukkal, 
nonpikal where kal is directly added to the singular form of the 
noun. Such forms are not sanctioned by Tolkappiyanar. They 
are found, it seems, for the first time in Cilappatikaram. (e.g, 
ydnkalum — Cilap. 298.161.) Though N annular mentions only 
yam , ndm in Na, 287, yet the forms ydnkal and ndnkal are accep- 
table to him under the general sutra No. 278. The later 
grammarians have followed the authors of Viracoliyam and 
N annul. The reason why the author of Viracoliyam says so is 
that examples where nam is used as honorific singular, and 
ndnkal and ydnkal as plurals were found in plenty in the lite- 
rature written before his time. The necessity for the forms 
ydnkal , ndnkal may have arisen from the desire of the speakers 
to distinguish the plural from the honorific singular. The 
following quotations may serve as examples: — 

Yam pimiia nctunal yanai (Elephant caught by me 
yesterday) (P.N. 162.5.) Here yam is honorific singular. 

Ndm toluium elu nencame (1 worship; oh! mind rise) 
(P.T. 120.1.) Here ndm is honorific singular. 

Ndnkal ttyyeme (We will not live.) (P.T. 92.1.) 


1. Td-nd m-ennu makara v-ivntiyum 
Ydm-e n-irutiyu m-afand r-anna 
A-ey y-dkum yam-e n-iruti 
Yd-vayin yakara-mey ketutal ventum 
Eftai r-irantu netu-mutal kurukum . 

2. See f. n. 37 infra, (ibid. 189.) 
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•I 

I 


H * 


Yankahim nmerippatarkutum (We shall also go through 
the long path.) (Cilap. 469.4.) 

Enkalai, enkalai, etc. These are double plurals formed from 
the base em, but not from the other base nam. 

Ema, enkala; nama : The reason for the appearance of 
these forms is the same as that for ena. 

The following quotations may serve for the forms of double 
plurals mentioned above. 

Nankal perumdnai (our lord) (T.V. 7.67). 

Enkal peruman (our lord) (T.V. 7.75). 

Enkal mdl iraivan (our lord Visnu) (P.T. 112.2). 

Enkalukku arul ceykinra Icanai (God who shows grace 
to us) (P.T. 151.3). 

It may be noted that words having the sixth case-suffix 
omitted are much larger in number than those with them. 

N in ydn, ennai, ennotu, etc. This may have been the 
particle denoting the masculine singular. Originally, these words 
may have been used by the male member of a family and they 
may have been used even by the female member. But Dr. Cald- 
well does not agree with this view.l 

He says “I think it unsafe, however, to conclude from this 
or from any of the facts mentioned, that the initial n of nan is 

of modern origin Nan is represented as we have seen, as 

alternating with yan in the most authoritative grammar of the 
classical Tamil/’ 2 He has made this statement only on the 
strength of Nannul. He would not have made this statement 
had he seen that Tolkappiyanar has not made mention of nan. 

Dr, Caldwell says “ In all the Dra vidian dialects with the 
exception of Canarese, there are two plurals of the pronoun of 
the first person, of which one denotes, not only the party of the 
speaker, but also the party addressed, and may be called the 
plural inclusive; the other excludes the party addressed and 
denotes only the party of the speaker and may be called plural 
exclusive. The colloquial Tamil forms the plural exclusive from 
nam, the ordinary regular plural by addition of gal, which is 
properly a neuter sign of plurality.” 3 This is not wholly true 
even so far as the modern colloquial Tamil is concerned, since 



1. C. D. G. 370. 

2. C. D. G. 367. 

3. C. D. G. 414 and 415. 
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nam may also denote third persons standing by the side of the 
speaker. Since at the time of Tolkappiyanar, there were not two 
forms, but only one form, there was absolutely no room for the 
classification as the plural exclusive and the plural inclusive. The 
author of Viracoliyam says that nam was used as honorific singu- 
lar and ndnkal as plural. l But the author of Nannul mentions 
in connection with the personal terminations at the end of verbs 
that am and dm are used in the first person plural to include the 
person spoken to, and cm, em and dm to exclude the person 
spoken to. 1 2 

Nekku: The initial vowel e in enakMi is dropped and conse- 
quently ‘a* following n is changed to e and then lengthened to 
e by compensation. Since n cannot be initial, it is changed to 
n. The existence of two different bases cn and nam in the 
oblique cases, respectively of the singular and plural in Tamil is 
similar to that of the bases mat and asmat of the 1st person 
singular and plural in Sanskrit. Besides, the element m is found 
in the plural bases of both. 

Collective first personal pronoun: There is a collective first 
personal pronoun el dm mentioned by Nannular (Na. 287). This 
x*emains the same in all cases, and is preceded by the oblique 
forms of yam and nam as emmai-y-eldm, nammai-y-eldm , 
enkalai-y-eldm, etc. Another collective personal pronoun is 
elldm which is said to be used for all personal pronouns. (Tol. 
E. 190 & 191, and Na, 285.) This elldm was declined at the 
time of Tolkappiyanar as ellanammaiyum, elldnammdnum, etc., 
if it referred to first or second personal pronoun or uyartinai 
demonstrative pronoun. It seems to me that, since the forms 
ellirum and ell drum and their oblique forms were exclusively 
used in the second, and the third, person respectively, elldnam- 
maiyum began to be used only to denote the first person at a later 
time. (Na. 245. K.) But at the present day it is not thus 


1. Unniim-enniim-tannum yavum-avvrm'ivvu m-uiwunt-ewum 
E%nim4varrin-mun nt-ndn-rdn-cu-v-varil ya-mutala 

V annu m -va llun-iuvvu m vaiyaun-cira ppi-n ir ?idmotu~tdm 
Pinnil-amtum~var palarir-kal\<Hu~var kal-l-enpare, (V. V. 9.) 

2. Am-dm enpaMa munnilai y-draiyum 
Em-em dm-ivai patarkkai y-araiyum 
Um-ur ka-ta-ra iru-pd l-draiyum 

Tan-n-otu patukkun tanmai-p panmaup panmai, (N&. 333*) 
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declined, the form ellam itself being after the case forms nammai, 
nammdlf etc. (e. g. na mmai-y-elldm, nammdl~eliam , etc.) 
Sanskrit does not have a similar collective first personal pro- 
noun. 


3.2133212. Second Personal Pronoun (Ancient Period ). 


Case: 

Singular: 

Plural. 

1st case 

ni 1 

niyir 2 

2nd case 

ninnai 

nummai 

3rd case 

ninnotu, ninndn 

nu mm o til , n it mmdn 

4th case 

ninakku 

numakku 

5th case 

ninnin 

nummin 

6th case 

ninatu, ninakku 

nu main, numakku 

7th case 

ninkan 

nunkan 


(Medieval and Modern Periods ). 

Case: 

Singular: 

Plural: 

1st case m 

3 niyir, 

nivir, nir; nly irkal, 


nivirkal, nirkal, nun, ntnkal . 


2nd case ninnai , nunnai, unnai nummai, ummai, unkalai . 

3rd case ninnai, nunnai , unnai nummai itnimdl, unkalai. 

ninnotu, nunnotu , tin - nummotu , ummotu , unkalotu . 
notu. 

ninnotu , nunnotu, un - nummotu , ummotu, unkalotu . 
notu 

4th case ninakku, nunakku , tm- numakku umakku , unkalukku. 
akkii 

(nokku-Colloq.) 

5th case ninnin, nunnin, unnin nummin , umniin, unkalin . 

6th case ninatu , nunatu, unaiu uumatu, umatu , unkalatu . 
nina, nuna, una numa, uma . 

1. Nt-y-e n-onu-peyar netumutal kurukum 

A-vayh n-akara m-orrd kumme. (Tol. E. 180.) 

Kvarrul 

Ni-y~en kilavi y*orumai-k k-uritte. (Tol. Col. 189.) 

2. Niyir ni-y-ena varuuh kilavi , 

Pdreri pilave y-utan-moli-p porula. (ibid. 188.) 

Enai-k kilavi panmai-k k~uritte. (ibid 190.) 

3. Tanmai pan-ri&n ydm.ndm munnilai 
Elllr niyir nivir nir ni 

Allana patarkkai elld m*e%al potit. (Na. 285.) 

Paximaiyil mrkal % nlnkal. , . .enavum varum; nirkal enpatu 
nlyirkal nivirkal ejna atecam atalum untu. (V. V. 9. Comm.) 
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7th case ninkan, nunkan, unkan, tmnkan, unkan, uhkalinkan, 
etc. etc. 

Nlyir: The nominative form niyir is said to have been 
derived from the oblique case form mini by Tolkappiyanarl and 
hence it may be said that it was later than the oblique case form 
num. It also seems to me that it may have been derived from 
n t by the addition of ‘ ir ’ the pluralising particle of the second 
person. 


1 . Num-m-in riri-peyar m'naw'f peyar-etyrx i 

A-m-murai y-irantu m-avarriyal piyalum. (Tol. Col. 143.) 
Num-m-e n-iruii yi-yagkai yakum, (Tol. E. 188.) 



PAINTING AND ALLIED ARTS AS REVEALED IN 
BANA'S WORKS. 



C. SlVARAMAMURTI, B.A. (HONS)., 

Research Student, University of Madras. 
Introductory. 

A careful study of the Kadambari and the Harsacarita reveals, 
apart from the poetic talent of Bana, his cultivated taste as an 
aesthete and his versatile genius, which accounts for his observa- 
tions on so many useful and fine arts in his works. It was not in 
vain that as a youth he moved in the company of friends and 
companions of varied professions including an artist and a 
sculptor . 1 His thoughts, descriptions, accuracy of colour and 
observation of minor details together with his association with 
masters of the brush and chisel encourage us to conjecture 
that he was also an artist. 

The references to painting in Bana’s works lead the reader 
to the supposition that the time of the poet was characterised by 
an almost universal enthusiasm for art; and the mention of 
Citrasalas or art galleries in palaces and mansions speaks highly 
of the refined taste of the princes and noblemen. Aestheticism 
is not the exclusive boast of the high-born. People as a 
whole are generally of a very high cultural average. The city 
is full of art galleries filled with the pictures of Devas, Danavas, 
Siddhas, Gandharvas, Vidyadharas, Nagas, etc . 2 These Citrasalas 
appear like Vimanas came down to the earth to witness the 
beautiful women come there to see works of art, every day being 
one of festivity with them. Imagine the state of a kingdom with 



1. SFTOT SWRT: 113: SfTCW. • • • * •TOM* 
H.C.p. 42. 

2 . 
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its cities enjoying joyous festivities eternally as a rule, with its 
women taking a pleasure in witnessing pictures in art galleries 
not with a dilettantish ostentation but with a real capacity to 
understand and appreciate art ! Imagine the glory of a big art- 
house built in the style of a Vim ana 1 (for a Vimana it ought have 
been as the text gives us); and that, not one, but rows of build- 
ings of inexhaustible store ! Imagine next the brain and inven- 
tive capacity of an artist who could fill all the buildings with 
pictures every one of them the acme of perfection ! 

Local patriotism and narrow sympathies never mar the 
king's appreciation of beauty from whichever quarter it came and 
from whatever distance. Great Silpi-ns are invited from various 
countries to take part in the decoration of the palace before the 
marriage of RajyasrL 2 The usual honours done to them as also 
to the architects by offering flowers, sandal paste and new clothes$ 
are as a matter of course or duty as we gather from the Silparatna 
where Sthapatis, Citrajnas, Taksakas and Vardhakis are stated as 
people to be respected by the excellence of their character and 
profession. 4 

There are four points to be considered before the production 
of any picture, and they are : what to paint, on what to paint, 
with what to paint and how to paint. In other words, the types 
of pictures, the grounds, the materials and the process demand 
our attention. Under the last head come sketch, colour, anatomy 
and pose. Apart from these aforestated it is proposed to deal with 
the allied art of sculpture and a few minor arts also in this article. 
Types of Pictures. 

The subjects fcr pictures given by Bana are quite in 
accordance with the rules laid down in Silpa texts. ‘The town 
giving a picture of the Universe on its walls' 5 and ‘the Royal 


1. Regarding the Citrasala we have ample information in the 
NSrada Silpa wherein the building is described as ornamented by a 
small Gopura in the front and having Sikharakalasas, etc. thus 
satisfying the laksana * Vimana' given by Bana- It should possess various 
pictures including those of Devas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, etc. 

H. C. p. 142. 

4. m re* 9*r It Silparatha, p. 5- 

• Ka, p. 103- 
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household displaying the manifold and wonderful features of the 
inmates of the three worlds through pictorial lines (pictures in 
art galleries)’! can well be compared with Srlkumara’s remarks in 
the Citra chapter of the Silparatna where he asserts the capability 
of representing the three worlds in picture as the first requisite 
of a good artist. 2 It would thus appear curious that art 
galleries should possess representations of only demi-gods like 
Siddhas and Nagas when the field for the choice of subjects for 
pictures is so very wide. To remove any misapprehension 
arising out of a previous statement of his about the demi-gods in 
art galleries Bana specially gives out elsewhere that * picture 
houses are adorned with paintings of leaves (foliage decoration) 
and birds of various hues.’ 3 We are not to restrict ourselves to 
leaves and birds alone on this account. It serves merely to show 
that the demi-gods do dot monopolise the scope of painting. 

Every object in the universe cannot find a place everywhere. 
Occasion and propriety go a good way to settle this affair. Only 
certain pictures can be kept in houses, certain others in temples 
and yet others in public galleries. On auspicious occasions 
pictures of an auspicious character are generally painted on the 
house-walls. It does not mean that at other times inauspicious 
pictures found a way into people’s houses. Two auspicious 
occasions are mentioned by Bana when painters were called on 
to work on the walls. The pregnant queen of Tarapida spends 
her time of delivery in 'a palace newly plastered with white and 
captivating the heart by the wealth of auspicious pictures painted 
fresh on the walls.’ 4 The marriage of Rajyasrl is another 
occasion when the brush of the artist runs o.ver the wall to 
decorate it. Ordinary workmen won’t do. The king is a man 
of taste and has sent for expert painters from various countries 
and these, not one or two but many (since a large number is 
required to paint big palaces), are engaged in drawing auspicious 
piclures.6 The Visnudharmottara and other Silpa works lay 

1 . 

2 . 

• . 3. 

4. 


Ka, p. 176_ 
W1 WR H Silparatna, p. 244, 




Ka, p. 136. 
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emphasis on this aspect of the auspicious nature of pictures in a 
house. The Silparatna has it that auspicious stories from the 
Vedas, the Puranas and the Againas and pictures from Dhyana- 
£lokas painted in appropriate colours, proportions and emotions 
(rasas) yield good results to both the master of the house and 
the artist. 1 The Visnudharmottara lays down 

sHsrttaT 111 % SI 

q^iqr q q&qr I 

m- m iqr^q it 
q* qjrar trff er t 

q^sqf mt IS 

q^iq?qi mi q%r =q t 

II 

q T%%g- q^irsRH I Citrasutra, 

Another and a less auspicious type of picture adorning houses 
is the portrait. The departed soul is painted on a suitable surface 
and every such addition enhances the number of the family 
portraits. Thus when we read of Prabhakaravardhana as only 
existent in a picture 2 we know that one more has been added to 
the family portraits of Harsa's household. 


1. 

q *jq qrfw sRfqq IS 

I 

fqq li 

q d5T f^%gtrwri%^qT II Silparatna, p. 245. 

2. f^rrq^fTf^ ^Mtrqqn% qrq^ h. c. p. 175. 

The word f^dTqfNTf>qr can better be in the 

light of what follows and the better meaning it gives. The custom of 
painting a king after his death is stated by Kalidasa in the 
Raghuvamsa. 

qmrqqrqr qfaqf^qr^rcfwr Canto xiv, 

SI. 15. 

It is Indumati’s picture that consoles Aja to some extent after her 
death. 
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The Yamapata is a horrible ominous picture generally 
shunned by all though quite useful in bringing home to the 
minds of people the ephemeral nature of the world and the 
retribution awaiting sinners in Hell voiced tremendously in those 
apparently silent horrid lines depicting the horrors of Hades. 
The picture was familiar in Ancient India and the suffering of 
sinners was an important picture theme till very recently. Any 
curious visitor of the Madras Museum might observe this theme 
painted on a big cloth by the Kalahasti workmen some genera- 
tions back. References to Yamapata are numerous in Sanskrit 
literature. The familiar sight of the Yamapattika 1 going through 
crouded bazaar streets followed by bands of urchins eagar to see 
the picture of the Nether world and its monarch suspended from 
a big pole is one of the various omens that perturb the mind of 
Prince Harsa hurrying to meet his father. 2 That this picture 
was painted exclusively on cloth is stated elsewhere in the Harsa 
Carita, 3 

A popular picture of the bedroom is that of cupid. 
Determined to die on the funeral pyre with Candrapida’s body, 
Kadambari gives her last injunctions to her dear friend Madalekha 
one of which is the destroying of the picture of cupid above 
her head in her residence. 1 Bana deliberately uses the word 
Vasabhavana here with the obvious purpose perhaps of emphasis- 
ing the almost exclusive privilege of Srrigara pictures in 
residential mansions where most other types of paintings were 
forbidden. 


Ircrtr qfrnfacm *rt: Sjft: I 

tsrrt: ^3 11 

Canto VIII, SI. 92. 

The Pratimanataka talks of statues of dead kings. 

1. One who makes a living by a show of the picture Yamapata. 

2. R TWlfiRRM I 

srorofFF 335T i 

H - c -p- 153 - 

3. H. C. p- 138- 

4. Ka > P- 536 - 
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The Visnudharmottara is emphatic on the proper choice of 
pictures for the household. The poet finds another opportunity 
to emphasise this aspect of decorating a * dwelling house’ wi h 
cupid’s figures in the Harsaearita. The newly wedded bride, 
Rajyasrl, and her husband enter the Vasagrha whose doorway is 
adorned with the picture of cupid. 1 In one corner of the 
chamber is painted another figure of cupid busy straightening his 
arrow with his eyes half-closed under the shade of a Raktasoka 
tree. 2 

Just as cupid’s pictures were common to all dwellings there 
appear to have been certain special pictures for royal households. 
Painted Camaragrahinis fan Yasovati while asleep in the days 
of her pregnancy. 3 Rajyavardhana and Harsa are so powerful 
that they expect homage even from the painted vassal Kings on 
the walls of the palace. 4 Chowries being an important insignia of 
royalty Camaragrahinis were common in royal households ; 
and this easily accounts for their picture on the palace walls 
Defeated princes were also painted in royal mansions to glorify 
the particular king who conquered them. The custom of paint- 
ing kings was not restricted to defeated rulers; and the members 
of the victorious royal family had a prominent place in such 
representations. 5 A pathetic verse from the Kavyaprakasa gives 
out how kings, princesses, chamberlains etc., were pictured on 
the wall — so true to life was the representation that the parrot 
mistakes them for the originals. 6 This formed perhaps the house- 


l- umsr h. c., r . hs. 

Srsrfwfcr H- c., p. hs 

H.C., p.127. 

5* Big life-size paintings of the Maharatta Kings of Tanjore may 
he seen even to this day on the walls of the big Court-hall in the Palace 
at Tanjore. , 

6. WR' i!WT 'imfcr 

tfnrc rri ggsqfr i 

'JSRT 

% II Kavyaprakasa, 

X Ullasa. 
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hold picture gallery, A type of this is found in the Malavikagni- 
mitra where Agnimitra's queen gets a picture painted of her- 
self and her companions. The Ramayana episodes pictured on 
the walls of the art gallery in the Uttararamacarita 1 come only 
under this head. Another picture of the aristocratic household 
is the cakravaka painted usually to amuse women in the harem. 2 

Grounds. . 

• Bana is aware of many grounds on which to 
draw or paint. Very commonly known and of a rather perma- 
nent nature are the wooden board, the canvas and the walls of 
buildings. It was not an uncommon practice in India to draw 
and paint creepers, dragons and such things on the body to 
heighten the beauty of particular spots which on that account 
formed the ground. This practice was not restricted to the 
human body alone. Majestic elephants of royal courts were 
profusely decorated with designs of creepers. Drawing and 
painting on vessels is an age long custom in our land. Another 
and a more natural ground is the floor or the bare ground giving 
ample scope for clever women to draw fine free-hand drawings in 
colour powders. All these are too well known to Bana, and what 
is more, he is very well aware that any ground is alright for a 
good drawing provided one has cleverness of execution; and the 
stone slab that served the purpose of a canvas or board when 
neither was procurable to gladden the heart of a lover by a 
picture of the beloved one is not overlooked. 3 The simple artist 
in a sylvan sorrounding resorts to a slab to draw his flowery 
curves and the shepherd boy Giotto was found by the great 
master Cimabue in the very act of drawing pictures of his sheep 
on a piece of stone and discovered in those rude lines the genius 
and makings of a great artist. 


1. Bhavabhu d’s reference to an art gallery in the Uttararama- 
carita is based on the sioka of Kalidasa. 

. srrcrrfr is Raghuvamsa 

XIV, 25. 

ifRjfosprrft I Ka., p. 446. 

3. are =? qHfarr gg& i s r a&f 

Ka„ p. 262 . 
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It would not be out of place here to note the different pos- 
sible grounds for the execution of pictures given by 
Mr. G. B. Brown of Edinburgh University in his article on 
Painting in the Encyclopaedia Britannica where under the head 
‘Surfaces covered by the Painter’ he writes ‘many important ques- 
tions connected with the technique of painting depend on the 
nature of surfaces; for the covering coat — though from the pres- 
ent point of view only of interest aesthetically — may, as we have 
seen, originally serve a utilitarian purpose. The surface in ques- 
tion may be classed as follows: the human body; implements, 
vessels, weapons, articles of dress; objects of furniture, including 
books; boats and ships; walls and other parts of buildings; panels 
and other surfaces prepared especially or entirely to be painted 
on.’l 

Materials. 

Pencils, colours and brushes are the most important 
of artists’ materials. The pencil of the poet's day was 
the Vartika, a kind of stump, with which figure-outlines were gene- 
rally drawn. Colours, though important as materials, are more 
the products of mixing and blending which involve skill and 
work. Hence their separate treatment under the general head- 
ing ‘ Process'. The brushes are therefore the only things to be 
considered under this head. Bana is aware of the necessity of 
separate brushes for separate colours. The Kalanjanavartika is an 
exclusive brush for applying black. 2 Varnasudhakurcaka is for 
the use of white. 3 The SiJparatna recommends three brushes — 
large, small and medium for every colour. The technical term 
‘colour wash’ so well known in the parlance of water-colour 
artists is specifically stated by Bana and the word-coincidence 
of English and Sanskrit is surprising. 4 ‘ Kurcakaksalana’ is 
exactly the word for ‘brush wash’. ‘Acchurana’ is ‘stippling’ 
with Varnasudhacchatas— colour particles or dots.6 Blending 
and mixing of colours, Bana styles <Varnasamkara.'6 Varnasam- 
kara is according to the Abhilasitarthacintamani of two kinds; 



1. Encyclopredia Britannica, Vol. 20, eleventh edition 
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gradation of the same colour from light to shade or vice versa— 
in which blending plays the major part, and mixing of different 
colours to produce the desired effect or variety of tints. 1 Though 
very often the poets talk of Varnatulika as the brush for delicate 
use such as soft colouring, touching and giving final strokes etc., 
it is only the Lekhini of the Silpa texts that they mean. After all 
the Lekhini is only the Tulika with some fine animal hair added 
on to it. This is evident from Bana's use of the word Tulika in a 
particular place where it can mean nothing else but Lekhini. 2 
Painted boards with tutikas and gourds hanging to them are 
offered to the emperor Harsa. The boards are fully painted and 
the work being complete there can be no more need for the 
cruder materials like the Vartika or the ordinary Tulika as under- 
stood in the Silpa texts. The pictures may at the most require a 
bit of touching if artistic circles at court so desire it. If so noth- 
ing more than a delicate brush would be required. Thus what 
Bana means is plain enough. Good work requires more than 
one brush. Hence many are tagged on to every picture for ready 
use. The alabu or gourd might have been used in those days for 
stocking colours and such other essential artists’ requisites. Being 
a light thing and capable of holding colours, pans etc.,— the 
alabu, as being used for this purpose cannot be considered too 
impossible a conjecture, especially when colours kept in cocoanut 
shells and holy ashes preserved in gourds are not uncommon 
sights even to-day. 

Process. 

The process of painting is an interesting study. Though 
for the most part the process of doing pictures on various 
surfaces is the same, it is not without differences of technique 
and method peculiar to each surface. We shall first take up 
wall-paintings. The Harsacarita gives us some account of how 
walls are to be made fit for decoration. Plaster and sand is 
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applied to walls newly raised; 1 and men are engaged to white- 
wash the mansions of the king. With buckets of chunara hanging 
from their shoulders and long brushes in their hands, they ascend 
tall ladders to execute the work. 2 Plastering walls and painting 
them white is one of the preliminaries of wall-painting. Abhilasi- 
tarthacintamani gives a fine surface as essential for a good 
picture and requires a smooth wall to be be carefully white- 
washed without a scratch or a blot. 3 Three coatings of white 
mud and Vajralepa account for this smoothness of surface. 4 The 
process of the Roman Vitruvius has Three coats of plaster made 
of lime and sand, each one laid on when the one below is begin- 
ning to dry, and then three of plaster in which the place of sand 
is taken by marble dust, at first coarse, then finer, and in the 
uppermost coat of all in finest powder'. 5 In the case of even the 
Roman method the wall shines like a mirror. But too shining and 
too smooth a surface is not always quite convenient for drawing 
or painting. Magha voices forth this opinion in his Sisupala- 
vadha where he humourously refers to the forms of youths reflec- 
ted on the highly polished household walls of Dvaraka as serving 
the purpose of pictures that could not be executed on so smooth 
a surface. 6 It is this reason, perhaps, that made sand-plastering 
necessary. But we should not on this account think that Bana 
was in favour of grainy walls. He more often than not talks of 
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only highly polished walls mirror-like in their splendour. The 
walls of the palace of Vilasavatl are perfectly white and are 
resplendent with fresh pictures painted on them . 1 In such places 
they are not spoken of as very glossy. 

The surface prepared, the artist should first picture in his 
mind the thing he is going to put on wall, canvas or board. 
This Bana calls Samkalpalekha. It is this type of memory or 
mental picture of Kadambarl actually put on canvas that consoles 
Candraplda in her absence . 2 This is the same as the Bhavagamya- 
citra of Kalidasa . 3 Abhilasitarthacintamani is very careful 
on this point and requires the artist to picture not only the form 
but also the exact proportion as would fill up the wall 4 ( To 
think of the picture as if on the wall ; is one of the injunctions 
laid down. The first task of an artist before drawing an outline — 
that of fixing general proportions by certain lines drawn prelimi- 
nary — the Sutrapalarekha — is styled by Bana Arambhasutra- 
patarekha . 5 The very word Sutra indicates that these are mere 
short guides for bigger and more elaborate lines to follow. Sutras 
like Brahmasutra, Paksasutra and Bahissutra vary and fall at 
particular points on the canvas cutting particular parts of the 
form according as the Sthana or pose is front, profile or three- 
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quarters view and so forth. The commentator states clearly 
that all are agreed on the point of artists marking Sutra lines ; 1 
and there is no meaning in certain translators and annotators of 
the Kadambari giving the meaning of the phrase as 'a line marked 
by carpenters on wood to cut it with a saw/ Bana actually refers 
to a sutra — a line — that marks off the head from the chest falling 
about the middle of the neck . 2 Abhilasitarthacintamani is 
elaborate on this question of Sutra and Sthana; and a much earliar 
work on painting, the Visnudharmoftara, which gives ample infor- 
mation on this topic, has been translated by Dr. Stella Kramrisch 
who has taken great pains to explain this particular difficult 
portion of it by means of tables etc. 

Perfectly conversant with the technical language of the 
artists, Bana uses precisely those words that admit of usage in 
particular places. He voices the opinion of text-books on 
painting, which are agreed in recommending the Variika for 
drawing outlines , 3 when he talks of the outline in black to be 
executed with the aid of a Vartika . 4 The general drawing of a 
picture is usually transferred to the panel or board or wall as the 
case may be, by a process of pricking and pouncing and allowing 
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sufficient charcoal powder to settle on the surface to form an im- 
pression of the picture. The lines in black drawn with the 
Vartika over this impression are final so far as the .outline of the 
picture is concerned. It is this line in charcoal powder that 
Bana brings in as a comparison to the romaraji (a thin delicate 
line of hairs) of Pundarika.i 

His use of the word Citra-unmilana is noteworthy 2 and is 
sufficiently singnificant when its true import is brought home to 
the reader's mind. We are sometimes struck with the likeness 
that a picture bears to its original and in such moments we do 
not too uncommonly utter the exclamation of surprise f How 
life-like it is ! methinks the picture speaks IT; 3 , in our calmer 
moods we say that the artist is a man of real mettle and that he has 
well succeeded in infusing life into the picture. It is this infusion 
of life in the picture that Bana means when he uses the word 
‘Unmilana. ' Literally it means revivification; and it is surely 
that practically since the picture was dead to all appearances while 
the general work at it was going on. How long the term has 
been in the artists' vocabulary is not so easy to state. Kalidasa 
knows and uses it in his Kumarasambhava . 4 Unmilana is done 
according to him with the help of the fine brush Tulika. This 
done the picture looks finished. 

Painting on cloth (canvas) or the board is simpler than 
working on the wall which involves an elaborate process and an 
additional advantage is the ease of carriage. These pictures could 
be hung or detached from the wall. Except for the lack of 
Sudhalepa or application of chunam , 5 the process of working 
on both is not essentially different from painting the wall . 6 The 
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reference to princes sorrounding Tarapida drawing the portraits 
of their royal suzerain goes to show that Citraphalakas were 
generally used to draw portraits. 1 Citrapatas were chiefly used, 
perhaps, for painting general pictures, types of which are the 
Yamapata 2 and the Kamadevapata . 3 

The elaborate drawings of the floor 4 - — the pride of housewives 
— involve a dexterity of the hand and a highly developed power 
of free-hand drawing in which our grand-mothers of generations 
gone by prided when they were but mere lassies. Bana refers to 
this pleasing activity of women — that of bestirring themselves on 
auspicious occasions to decorate houses, especially the porches 
and door- ways. The Sutikagrha of Vilasavati is auspiciously deco- 
rated by the womenfolk. On either side of the doorway and 
thereabouts are arranged shells over the ground smeared with 
cowdung — a fine set off of white specks over a darkgreen back- 
ground — and interspersed between the shells (cowries) are colour 
powders, bits of charming multicoloured cotton, and over the 
colour streaks and lines flower petals, the beautiful ones of the 
lotus included. But that is not all. It is not mere design and 
colour that they know. Their knowledge of human form is 
manifested in the charming drawing of Bhagavatl SasthI with her 
garment coloured orange with the juice of haridra, in the magni- 
ficent form of Kartikeya seated on his majestic peacock with 
wide-spread wings holding the weapons Sakti (spear) and Danda 


j Silparatna, p. 247 
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4. These Ksanikacitras (momentry pictures) are of two kinds. 
Rasa Citras and Dhuli Citras. Abhilasitarthacintamani gives some 
account of them. The former are drawn with colour paste — rice pow- 
der or Kavi mixed with water — in various floral forms and zigzags as in 
South India. The Dhullcitra is done with colour powders — rice pow- 
der chiefly, colours also being employed to heighten the charm. Narada 
Silpa gives some account of this type of pictures under the head 
Bhaumika citra in the Chapter Citralahkrtiracanavidhikathana. 
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(club) and with flowing banners of crimson, and in the figures 
of Surya and Candra tinged orange erimson.i 

Talking of this particular hobby which persists to this day as 
an essential characteristic of Hindu women all over India Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone Solomon, whose observation and knowledge, as 
he himself confesses, is restricted to the Prabhu girl of the 
Bombay parts who is an expert in drawing the Rangoli or 
sand-picture (Rangoli is the Skr. Rangavalll met with often in 
Skr. literature), says that 'this decoration in vivid colours consists 
of a running symbol of “Svastika” at its 2 four corners. The design 
is drawn upon the floor without any kind of guiding lines except 
dots put in without measurements to mark the points, and with- 
out pencil or brush. The charming artist takes some white 
marble dust in her hand and by holding it between finger and 
thumb in a certain way executes a fine outline and sometimes a 
double line, which she then fills in with different colours, often 
in most elaborate patterns.’ 3 In another place he says that the 
“Rangoli” drawings ‘are filled in with beautiful tints mixed and 
graduated according to the fancy of the artist, and surrounded 
by highly original decorative details of flowers, fruits, birds, ani- 
mals or figures, treated conventionally or realistically/ 4 His 
estimate of this type of pictures is noteworthy. ' It should be 
borne in mind’, he says, 4 that these pictures are painted . The 
prepared surface of cowdung is moistened, and the colours are 
mixed and rubbed in as a pigment with the fingers. The process 
Is nearer to painting than to pastel. The art of the “Rangoli” in 
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one form or other is more or less general among the Hindus, 
and according to my information' he adds 'there are parts of 
Guzerat where the “ Rarigoli” pictures are still to be found in a 
state of excellence’! What a pity he has not visited the South ! 

The activity of feminine lingers is not restricted to mere 
floor-decoration. There are other surfaces to be coloured and 
painted by this set of artists. Adepts in drawing designs of cree- 
pers and flowers they run their fingers bathed in colour dexter- 
ously over whitened pots and plates to beautify that essential 
insignia of marital auspiciousness; with colour on their finger-tips 
they tinge pieces of cotton into garlands of white and crimson; 
experienced in the preparations of unguents they make a light 
and sweet-smelling colour paste to highten the loveliness of the 
face — but this is quite by the way merely showing their artistic 
taste; the beautiful damsels are also engaged in making garlands 
of Lavangas (cloves) with crystalline bits of camphor interspersed 
between them. 2 In the preparation of the cotton garlands of 
crimson and white, of the Lavanga garlands intermixed with 
camphor bits, of the garlands of small earthern balls with tiny 
golden ones interposed between them 3 there is exhibited a per- 
fect knowledge of the great Law of contrast which is so excel- 
lently given out by Ruskin. ‘Of course the character of every- 
thing is best manifested by contrast. Rest can only be enjoyed 
after labour; sound to be heard clearly, must rise out of silence; 
light is exhibited by darkness, darkness by light; and so on in 
all things. Now in art every colour has an opponent colour, 
which, if brought near it, will releive more completely than 
any other; so, also, every form and line may be made more strik- 
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ing to the eye by an opponent from or line near them; a curved 
line is set off by a straight one, a massy from by a slight one, and 
so on; and in all good work nearly double the value, which any 
given colour or form would have uncombined, is given to each 
by contrast. '1 

Regarding the clever artistic work on pots and plates on 
marital occasions which has been in vogue in India for a very 
long time its importance as a separate phase of art is best manifes- 
ted by the reference 'In Greek vase decoration the conventional 
floral forms, pr the mannered animal figures that follow each 
other monotonously round vases of the “Oriental” style, belong 
to the domain of ornament, while the human forms, say, on 
the earliest red-figured vases, while displaying in pleasing patterns 
and in studied relation to the shape and structure of the vessel, 
exhibit so much variety and so great an effort on the part of the 
artist to achieve similitude to nature, that they claim a place for 
themselves in the annals of the painter’s art. '2 Tastes differ. What 
might be monotonous to Mr. G. B. Brown might be 'delicate and 
refined’ to another. 'Among the model’s says Ruskin addressing 
a gathering of artists and art students 'set before you in this 
institution, and in the others established throughout the King- 
dom for the teaching of design, there are, I suppose, none in their 
kind more admirable than the decorated works of India. They 
are indeed, in all materials capable of colour, wool, marble or 
metal, almost inimitable in their delicate application of divided 
hue, and fine arrangement of fantastic line. Nor is this power of 
theirs exerted by the people rarely, or without enjoyment; the 
love of subtle design seems universal in the race’ — note the word 
universal, no wonder women of India are adepts in the game — 
‘and is developed in every implement that they shape, and every 
building that they raise; it attaches itself with the same intensity, 
and with the same success, to the service of superstition, of pleasure 
or of cruelty; and enriches alike, with one profusion of enchanted 
iridescence, the dome of the pagoda, the fringe of the girdle, and 
the edge of the sword.’ 3 That Ruskin, the great believer in the 
moral law of the universe and the one who controls it, with all 
his religious fervour and deep philosophic thought, should have 
used the word 'superstition’ in the case of the Indian pagoda, is 

1. Elements of Drawing, p. 173. 

2. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 20, eleventh edition. 

3. The Two Paths— Conventional Art. 
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alas! due to, and a monumental proof of, the fact that knowledge 
of India or her thought and ideals in England and elsewhere 
about the middle of the nineteenth century was very meagre and 
distorted and the British were prone to believe every fantastic tale 
that could possibly be invented by the human brain about the acts 
of the Indian mutineer, and hasty judgments regarding a whole 
nation were formed in the heat of the moment of which later 
thought needs must repent, and Ruskin is no exception. 

Muslins and silks brought spotlessly white by the royal 
vashermen are dyed and dried in the shade by being waved to 
and fro by servants holding them at both ends; then over this 
soft subdued colour back ground creepers of various types are 
painted by the women. The =§ i 41^14^4 m^tl JT might 
mean both ‘beautiful creepers done in fantastic curved lines’ or 
beautiful creepers done in the wrong way the one side so that 
they might be seen aright in a subdued colour the other side of 
the thin fragile fabric.! Again we have the flowery drawings of 
human figures on the canopy and curtains reflected on the glossy 
cheeks of queen Yasovati asleep on her Royal couch.2 This is 
one other of the very many great arts of India that are fast dying 
out. s Even to-day we have lingering signs of cloth-painting 
and fabric-decoration in some parts of our country. A few 
years more, and they may die out for lack of support. Anyway 
one would do well to see some of the beautiful painted cloths 
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from Northern India in the possession of Mr. Jinarajadasa to know 
what the last dying remnants of a once noble art can prove the 
worthiness of it. 

Of Hogarth, it is said, being disgusted with his master's 
method of tuition consisting principally of copying pictures and 
being a youth enamoured of life, he had a habit of making notes 
on his thumbnails of faces and expressions to be enlarged after- 
wards on paper.i That was because lie could find no other 
material on which he could materialise his idea of from and ex- 
pression in his master's studio under his very nose. Miniature 
drawings on the human frame itself was a favourite pastime in 
India. Women used to adorn their faces and breasts with lovely 
drawings of undulating creepers and quaint dragons in which the 
curvature of the line and the colour of the from were marvel- 
lously exquisite. 

In his sports King Tarapida’s white upper garment gets a 
print of the dark foliage painted on the breasts of the ladies of 
his harem with Krsnaguru paste.2 The King questions his queen, 
on another occasion, why she did not adorn her breasts with 
drawings of creeper s.3 The wondrous person that comes 
from the moon, to take away the lifeless body of Pundarika has 
his shoulders marked with the crimson of the creepers painted 
on his beloved's breasts*. Thus there are two materials for paint- 
ing on the body— Kunkuma and Krsnaguru to which a third, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 26. It is not printing in our case but 
cloth painting done purely by the hand. 

Tapestry.' The Gr. Tapes and Lat. Tapesium, from which our 
word “Tapestry” is descended, implied a covering to both furniture and 
floors, as well as curtains or, wall hangings, and neither of them really 
defines the particular way in which such articles were made. The 


lecorations on these Greek and Roman coverings were effected by 
minting, printing, embroidery, or a method of weaving with coloured 
;hreads; and specimens and other conclusive evidence show that early 
Egyptians, Babylonians, Chinese, Indians, Greeks and Romans employed 
some at least of the means above named. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
7oL 26. 
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Kasturi, which is to be mentioned presently, is to be added 
Generally sandal paste served as the ground-paint in such cases 
Not content with painting themselves the women went to the 
extent of even decorating dolls with such drawings. Thus we 
have one of the maidens in the palace of Kadambari exhorting 
one of her companions to paint the breasts of a doll.l That 
even youths delighted in this, of decorating the body with paint- 
ings, is proved by the reference in Harsacarita of young Dadhica 
smelling sweet with creepers marked on his body with Kasturi.2 
The artistic figures of swans painted with Kasturi on the border 
of the fine fabric covering the shoulders of King Sudraka3 show 
the highly developed aesthetic taste of the time. 

We have so far discussed the methods of painting on various 
surfaces. Now to the colours. Bana is aware of five primary 
colours^ and a host of other tints. Apart from the variety of 
colour-tints that he mentions in almost every page of his works, 
he actually gives us some mixed tints — secondary colours — got by 
mixing primary colours. He points out that blue and white give 
the grey colour of smoke. 6 Yellow and blue make up green.e 
Red and blue produce purple. 1 ? A separate variegated hue is 
mentioned wherein various colours play a part. 8 India recognises 
a separate variegated hue just as she accepts white as a distinct 
colour quite in opposition to the theory of the western artists. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Kathopanishad and the Gita, by D. S. Sarma, m.a.— 

Professor, Presidency College, Madras. (M. R. Seshan, 

Publisher; Triplicane, Madras, 1932, Re. one.) 

Professor D. S. Sarma, has earned a well deserved reputa- 
tion as an interpreter, of Hinduism in general and “The Bhaga- 
vad-glta” in particular, to the youth of this land. His new book 
with the caption given above is another piece of service in the 
same field. The Kathopanisad which, according to Max Muller, 
is “probably more widely known than any other upanisad”, is a 
specially suitable subject for study by the young men and women 
of India, among the 108 and more upanisads. It deals with the 
yearning and the choice of a very young man; and who knows 
that there are not, in modern Young India, many “mute inglo- 
rious” Naciketasas who, if well directed, would choose as he 
did, even in the face of the glittering prizes of the present day 
materialism. And no other upanisad puts the supramecy of 
spirituality, as it does, so simply, so straightly and so succinctly, 
untrammelled by extraneous discussions. Mr. Sarnia’s edition, 
intended as a “companion volume to” “his edition of the Gita” 
consists of an Introduction, Text, Translation and Notes. As in 
the case of “Prefaces” to Bernard Shaw’s plays the introduction 
is as important as the rest of the work. In it Mr. Sarma discus- 
ses many points of great interest; and though all may not agree 
with all that is said in it, it is a useful piece of work, as it states 
briefly and clearly the main motif of the upanisads. The reader 
will find in it the result of much study and careful and reverant 
thought. Section V of the Introduction which gives the parrallel 
passages from the Gita and the Kathopanisad will interest those 
with a penchant for comparative study. We hope, -however, that 
such a study will not lead to a disbelief, as it has done in the 
case of a well read Pandit like T. Sitanath Tattvabhushan, in the 
truths and reality of Bhagavan Sri Krsna having given any teach- 
ing to Arjuna on the battlefeild at Kuruksetra. Pandit Sitanath 
used the similarity of the language to disprove the historicity of 
that immortal scene. ■' ; ^ ' 

There have been many previous translations of the Katho- 
panisad. Max Muller; Muir; Weber; Windischmann; Gough; 
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Poley; Regnand, among the Westerns. Rajah Ram Mohun Roy; 
J. C. Chatterjee ; Arbindo Ghose; Swami Sharvananda; 
H, R. Bhagwat among the easterns have rendered it into English. 
Professor Sarma had thus much to help him in his endeavour, 
and in many places his translation is very readable and particularly 
clear, (e.g., Ch. II, SI. 7; Ch. 1L SI. 18; Ch. V, SI. 2; Ch. VI, SI. 
17.) Translating an upanisad into English is, however, no 
easy work; and it is not therefore surprising that in more than 
one place the English word or phrase used by Mr. Sarma does 
not interpret the original adequately. A few examples will per- 
haps be useful in preparing a second edition. “Fall out” for 

fcTTS^f in the Santi verse is not in consonance with the dignify 
of the theme. “Dispute” would seem to be better. in Ch. I, 
§1. 2 is rendered as “faith”. The difference between the two is im- 
mense. Like ’W it is untranslatable and it is very difficult to 
put all that it means into a single English word or phrase. If such 
a phrase must be used “earnest belief” may perhaps serve, though 

even that would be a poors ubstitute. In Ch. II. Si. 1 and 2 9PW 
is translated as “Good”. That is quite inadequate and there 
seems to be no single appropriate word for it. In such cases a 
translator would do well to use the Sanskrit word itself and an 
explanatory note may be added when it occurs first. In Ch. II, Si. 
5, “pass” is unhappy. It suggests conciousness of imposture and 
there is no justification for it in the text; “are deemed to be” will 
perhaps be better. In Ch. 1, Si. 20 “is” and “is not” are inexpres- 
sive. “Survives” and “does not survive” will bring out the inten- 
tion more clearly. “Grasp” for j n Ch. II, Si. 7, “reasoning” 
lor in Ch. II, Si. 9, “creatures” for *RTT: in Ch. II, Si. 20, 
“Intellect” for ptm in Ch. Ill, SI. 12, “doomed” in Ch. IV, Si. 
1 require revision. There are other similar inadequate expres- 
sions, but there is no room in this review save to one among 
them. Svami Vivekananda has made the first line of Ch. Ill, 
Si. 14, famous, by this “Awake Arise And stop not till the goal is 
reached.” Professor Sarma’s “Awake Arise, Approach great 
teachers and learn ” sound rather fiat by comparison. But it 
must be added that the professor has, on this point, many another 
translator on his side. 

The format of the book is attractive, but to reach the poor 
student for whom this new translation is evidently intended the 
price should be less. 

C. V. K. 

■ ' ' : ■ ' ; : ; ; ; 
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qRsrianq =qgfo%qrfti% sufqcnA I 
*r 3 wn^ff: I ^4 Cif%T ^ rn ft fe q fa I 
m =q# mi I sfaq srfeqftsr I ctsrw tm: 1 2 ?^q ft 
I TO wW STOR* ST I %q*gqr: 

#Sqft$«Rf: i *F ff | #ScftcTte?TRcT fft 

sr 5Tfftq^: I ??qrft | cfot ft *rqq^ ?# i 

ifflRlftcTftfgJ STSgwfij cTcWqqfq sf ^ | cIRCT | *qsTSFq%ST 

<ng aressng qrftcrftqrt ^£t... 3 q#er j cftf^qr/o) i 

srarsft q4r sr ^ftsriq^q^ i l^sqfospn fft i 4 .... j 

^WHTRqiqcfSTRcflRegcqi^q f(%qq^qicTF; | %ST cWf FW: 
f^FF% I cF^TT^ft^lft^qcTFST^STlf^: RfFS^PTFi? ftsff qtfif- 

iisi ftfisreia;: awn?4q qq II 


(163,8) 3T5FFI I qsriq mi mr mi snfer | cf«?ifq 

^rfqqf tmm . i ^q| i 


ft 

?prr^5n3 si 

ftqq |p^q I ^vOTF^. I <ET 





|SNHH«K<wM^ II IS ^ II 

(163,16) 3fq iRFvRSfteRR fft SR&TI3. I 9R«RW«fl|q: | 


apqqf 


Tib, ci. tsam. du = %qRT5[ ? 
Cf. ftraRo p. 261,4. 

Tib., ci. htshal. te. 

Tib., bgyi. ste. shes.hbyun. no. 
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#r 

srrcrft m® ^ tt n 

(164,5) m h JTissffifiR vm- cfeRP#^ ysm 
nw ?t^r 4 =^§i%R§cq^ | qqq%mfq i <r*?r 
CRqclf %qqifrnqfq cT3JTOJ SHgPWcT | m$- 

#^cwi^R{sfq st ^ | m 

'km %mtk '&$:• i 

m I %&3°i q{%WTJWiqi^ |l% qgfJT cTRWHfrq!qqi%- 
qq%sr ti 



#rat|wr§f 

?r mm n vs? n 

065,i) qqi 5fjj% ciqr %qf^R^fq ^ R ^ r . 

Sg?M q^cisqi | q^RRg. I 

3iii^ ?T ft ftfq fqffsf srifer cifs^rr i 

fRitt 3?RcRqi^q% i%^q*nq% ti # i m 

q^qq =q fqfiqg^qifewgsn 2 1 

m\ ?T|q^qtsft qiqiq^gq pg. n # =q i 
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(165.13) ffirfroiq^ am 
qm?RR?gqift Jf. q§Ncfi& WfiT?fq%§wRp^q5ncq^- 
*nq>*q ^ il 

3?C? qp 3W .faff f%R q fl»RctffiT SR$T 

nfiftfajTO i 

m to snrorRftit 
^ i^r i 

wwnreftfo ?r gsq^ ft 11 *r ti 

(166,5) qfft ffltOTI'fapRIfq q^J#f | cRm R <T*q RqT 
Ir ficTgq^rW i q qqpc sqqsr% t mrr ftRifator^ i 
qw q 2 cr^i^Rqi |q i%?f% | q efStagnita i 

q§f§#^qifq q§*n 3 q£q RRrqqftf s?r?q^ i qrwqr rnmn 

swct i ?i Rgqr tot *um (i 

(166.13) c# IRPcftoi 3JUcT q | 4 R&gRrfat- 

wra( I qft fq^rnfarq: { ftifammi q£iqft jrS- 

qra; i am qqtmr q^q mi%r I amnirn 3 q *renftq H 

(166,19) 3f5Hf I qqwr^CRiRRr^f | cRlfq R#3[q- 

*#t 1 3fcr: R^rqqitq 33 *^ 0113 . strict # %3 i 
<Rfq qRcT'teni 1 . 

1. Tib., tshal. cher = 3mp?r ? 

2. Cf. ft r s jfl q o p. 235,7 and qf o 7» p. 393, 3. 

3. Tib. gze. can qq. q ft gftftratefa qzqjj: RRJRqft&f 

qq; | •&<: Col. Jacob ; part XI. p. 44, 

4. The Siddhanta of Vijnanavadin is Vijnaptimatratva i.e. Ctitar 
dharmata without grahyagrahakabhava, Compare fel4>4>lR4)ij 28 of 

Vasubandhu and qjR of Sthiramati thereon Cp. 43, ed. Levi). . 
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^ ^ f^t: I 


(i67, 4 ) g%g 1 3i5i qit%g; 

gqgw wgftftrcraiqgiqif i wsg^r grg qp 
ggqg; gfaqft ggwrftw i mmm% g jprrp# i m 
ftiigqfa g<wiftgwiftw wicarg ftq4 g Rfgsfogft j 
3RT: | m ?Mg, ftgpqqW WflftftHF^goqi | 

3prai i#wi m csftft fopng- 

gqwgg g g wig; 1 56 wig; I to ft afgg^ftqqgpj; i ingw gprg- 
qqig; wj} g qftwft | weft%u?Tqig; g ggggg gggggispg ) 
gift fwpggJi g^ggft %w. \ gwra; i frqpggq g^^sg^wi- 
*W i ?W ft g1wftq^#<w;#Rfigw g^trawteftfft* 
qRgki*gqqq qqfigg swift mm 5ftwqf^gigq>wi gfrswqu 
gwFi^g qT%wf^gqwi^qjrg^: i 2 fig g 3 ftqqpciwfq 
qto%wig; I sqi^igwcft: 4 fRiwqqqqgig; gwwqift^g- 
mfo&m i %iq^gq5i%wqg; aftoriggift iftftgiig #4 afgifg 
3*iqg; afsisfa sriMt i gwRgqwi4iqqi%gq aratf wsi%%- 
$qn*swi l qq wft *wr ?si^rw^cER9*iqftqqqiw?qqiq 
ftwft i iiqwgiqwgftraigggi g gfsgqsfiwwggprc; i ^ 
m\ ssw^gwii^ftgqgrs; gagging wiwig ftwimig grg- 
qqsrigqgtfiqg i qg gg^qg^ggqfqqqqprpoi wag I gwia; ggu 
qn^Rong; wiggq: I eft g wigg% qww ftsft i 


amwa qfsqitfg; % rag %giw ggnj *m? # wiftft 
gq sqtsi ?ft I g^fq g fft jrc&tric i 


1 . Tib., hjug. thogs. su. hbyun bai 

2. f^ S?ltfo j 


4. Tib., rgyun. lugs. 


mm 
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i . , . 

m rwf%| 

^ m \ | it ^ ii 

(169,7) cT5T 5Tiq^q?geiwq#f?T m 3=^1 rT^T ^<T: 

mm gra- 

«# I 3?q i <^rafq **rcot%q j 

i ^ %qi%g: ?Fta ^ I 

ci^liq =q w ifa qfl^^cw^q t%^ct i m g 
^qi%qfiqqqRt%%r% ^ 

f^i I q ft 5i^qi^{wi^ =q=w<M: aiStois^snaa 
q$RF?ra5r: sw^sfer i ^ i%nfqr qqlRqT 3Rf8to*rc#Tr ® 
i wrifa for m *m *rai% 

cT«fr sftsfo 1 1 ct^ wi m f^n smcffafot gjqfqg 

i%sqi% \ 

vifcmw 5is^q =q§jfew^ m: 11 

(170,6) 3?%t mmm$ 

m $w 

^cRifS^ <r*nft pt i 
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(170, 20) m 1 
*#qcf# I gcfo *ni% f 
Mm ci% ^ 1 . - 

g%r#r i *#fwi 
^f^fi^^FcrffTTO 1 *m &ps3*nqq$ l 
Igqi^ iq*c$q sri^f^cTsq^ II 

(171,12) m 1 I 


otfrt mfm vm- sn- 
\m II II 

qg; fqqqrgqiqg flqqigqqinf gq: *#iR*P^q qq? 

qii%i 1 m\ i^g^q 1 qsng; *m% 1 q^g- 

q erg- ^fgfRqRg^i^ w $qqp>§cqqU I 
q^gqqiFtq qft%c q erg; ^qftf^fafg w sgfqcq«#r 1 
q^nfq #{##: i q g ^ f^Roftqr 1 gq^qq ^qqci^ 11 

(172, s) q**JRqq | 


W 'T^Om] I 


W cf^r 3T|®r 5f $t 5^ II vs^ II 


qffqig 


3fRTT q$*nq qn% 1 t«n #sfa 
q^ %qj =q <^k si?pqcr 1 q #gi% 
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apta ?sif?r I aar ft fsj: %a;a. i srw 

faefa^araia; a %%a a<£af: n Wfefrcarc^sgaiac. i 

wr ft aar im % 3tfr%w f 
a a aai f%a ^4a || ?fa i 

(173,3) arata Pfafa%OTT^ 

qft sip? 3w 
Wet I 

5p«n#rPTf§: f err $r 

fw pnw a aa mi 11 ^ 11 

TOtsgfq^ qicpq- emFqcr: •jigaR? 1 3?gai arfiaiarf- 
?Fg^ft 1 ara <*4 wn%c^qfi?n^ q*aa^qaaftefffra$ft 1 
f^ig^a aa sftsqaa: fa: 1 qana( q^gaiaafei^aa$a£a 
a^fe 1 affer 1 % a^igai^q ^JTmcfiaqr4fia^^aRa^Fi- 
ii^a'i^f'qferaVianT t nm qffasrt^aiajp? 1 2 3 a^ft 
S*a% r#? gsqara. 1 

*? wt ft fWfcfer 


*rcw *as ^ 1 

(174,1) gifaiaf tg$ aia: | #FRra- 

tf^q at tg: a*q arcaqRfara; l artf aa 


vm q^sr#T5|f 
asiter » *roqr 11 w 11 


: 




1. p. 335 verse 558 (Kyoto edj. Tib., reads for | 

2. *$<?<? p. 150 Tibetan Text 

3. VI. 47. above. 
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'TCcT^ gft sre?r 

tjpi^ trasq^f fte *?r: *ra, g$, 

q=q, *#Wlfctir: m ^ mRm #': fcrsr 

3f%% I 3fteq %# | JI c5T-'Xv II 

(174,13) OT^RRfoif fqfqq^q 1 sRiwiWr 



qq q&WHW. 


Stx&w- I 

qwra; I 

Wm^l JJ %Rlfe 2 II ^ II 
q^rg; gq; qftqqrqr q qtsjf^ 


, , .,-v ^^.S-rr-Tr - rr , 

3 h*PS$T 'HWWPU 

Prataft: s sm^rra; 1 II <:» II 

TxT XThP «*r?CW^3T 



